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Human Nature in Industry 


UMAN nature in industry The motives that had 
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has gone on strike. 
cayed autocracy of financters 


and business men cannot be restored - 


by “profit sharing’ and “copartner- 
ship.” The revolt is not against de- 
tails. It 1s against the purpose, 
products, methods and conditions of 


industry. The workers do not want 


the “wants” that fill modern Itfe, 
the splatter of 
the shops. Sec- 
tions of them 


with the workers. The familiar 
compulsions no longer avail, the in- 
dustrial organization crumbles, and 
the mines and railways and factories 
become a wasting asset. Mulitant 
strikes can be crushed by tanks and 
machine guns. But against the pas- 
sive resistance of the human spirit in 
the millions of 
workers the 
owners make 


have proved CONTENTS war in vain. It 
this by knock- is a process of 
ing off work RprCKus a nature, a mole- 
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the level which terms. 
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me as one of 
“reasonable sat- 
isfaction.” 

Something in 
the industrial © 
system offended 
the soul of the | 
worker. He resented the forced 
draught that played on his working 
day. He saw “an immense accumu- 
lation of the apparatus of life, with- 
out any corresponding elevation in 
moral standards,’ creating a civilt- 
zation of “technical efficiency witth- 
out love.” 

There came a moment when Na- 
poleon’s soldiers tired of the gran- 
diose and expanding campaigns of 


PROFESSION . 


THe TracHEeR WuHo LEAVES. THE 
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report for na- 

tionalization of 
39 the coal mines 
has been reject- 
ed by the gov- 
ernment. But no 
settlement will 
be reached the mines are 
nationalized. 

The government failed in tts at- 
tempt to lower the wages of the ratl- 
way men. And now tt has offered 
the railway men the largest install- 
ment of workers’ control ever offict- 


til] 


ally proposed for a key industry, 


including seats on the commercial 


directorate. 
—Arthur Gleason, in article “The Year of Recon- 
struction,” from The Survey for February 7, 1920. 
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A GENEROUS POLICY 


The Fourth Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers went on record as favoring the 
discussion of social and economic problems in the 
official organ. In accordance with this decision of 
the Convention, the article on Taxation prepared by 
Professor Brown at the request of the Convention, 
is offered to our readers in this issue. Other articles 
dealing with the live questions of the day in their 
relation to education will be printed from time tc 
time. Writers within our membership, as well as 
outside, are urged to submit their best work for 
use. ‘The present day is full of intellectual activity, 
and in spite of “the ring of iron” about our souls 
in educational systems, and about our minds in the 
general body politic, the time of the free and full 
expression of our ideas is coming soon. 


INTEGRITY IN PROPAGANDA 


In a debate held recently before a prominent edu- 
cational body in New York City on the now fa- 
miliar question of whether teachers should form 
unions and affiliate with labor, an important issue 
oi professional honor arose. One of the speakers 
opposing the unionization of teachers, in reply to a 
claim that labor had been among the first to go on 
record demanding and supporting the organization 


of tax-supported schools, said, “Now, of course, 


we are not supposed to take this claim seriously.” 
The speaker, a prominent member of the National 
Education Association, then proceeded to ridicule 
the claim so elaborately that to a person ill-in- 
formed on the facts it might have seemed that the 
original argument had been made dishonestly, when 
as a matter of fact the person who engaged in the 
ridicule was himself dishonest in debate. 


We are not concerned with the ethical principles 
of those who are giving their energy to upholding 
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a dying cause. ‘They may have to employ every re- 
source to stave off dissolution. But with a new 
cause the situation is different. More or less as 
a moral guard and protection, the new idealism 
must come upon the forum backed by an invulner- 
able integrity of purpose, by sincerity, and by com- 
piete intellectual honesty. When the new idealism 
is properly equipped, ignorance of the fact on the 
part of the reactionaries fighting progressive move- 
ments is ultimately disastrous. But this is the con- 
cern of the reactionaries. 


It is more to the immediate advantage and con- 
cern of the union movement among teachers to 
know of a certainty that every presentation of its 
principles and the facts for public consideration 
is based upon the absolute truth, as in the case 
of the interest of labor in the cause of the tax- 
supported schools. ‘Che intellectual honesty and the 
integrity of character of those persons who stand 
before the public in our interest, and in the defense 
of our movement, must be above reproach. We 
cannot afford to take chances with anything less. 


THE CLEAN FIGHT AND THE STRONG 


The organization suggestion is abroad in the land. 
Teachers everywhere want to join the particular 
body which seems to offer the best hope of positive 
help in the great economic tragedy that has befallen 
us. Some of the interested ones will continue to be 
joined to aggregations of “educators,” and thus 
make sure of respectability. Others will decide for 
themselves, in the search for an immediate living 
wage. But even respectability is fighting for its 
living; and it is becoming more human. 

There are 750,000 teachers in this country. The 
American Federation of Teachers naturally regards 
this enormous aggregation of social workers with 
hopeful eyes. And so does our only rival, the Na- 


nf 
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tional Education Association. At the present time 
approximately five per cent of the teachers belong 
to the two organizations. Another year may 
material this percentage, 
but without a striking change in the percentage, in 
view of the large numbers involved, the total in- 
crease may be exceedingly great. Into this un- 
harvested field the American Federation of Teach- 
ers must soon enter with increased initiative and 
with determination. 


show a increase in 


We may as well be frank and say that important 
as has been the growth of the national within the 
past year, there must be put forth a more con- 
certed effort thruout the country. It is not enough 
The 
tendency may be to count the number of our or- 
ganizers, and to calculate the probabilities of growth 
on that basis. But with that attitude of mind we 
It is better to think 
of the organizers in the position of taking the 
final steps to close the deals for which we, the mem- 
bers, have prepared the way. ‘There are four or- 
ganizers. [here must be twelve thousand! In 
other words, as one of the strongest of the A F L 
organizers has said, “Every Member an Or- 
ganizer !”’ ; 


that we have four organizers on full time. 


shall attain stagnation only. 


Now, this desirable frame of mind will not be 
entered into by the members simply because the 
oficial organ suggests it. There must be an or- 
ganized effort to bring it about. The California 
State Federation of Teachers has led off with a 
practical method, that of dividing the state into 
groups of towns for which each of the established 
lucals will be responsible to visit, and there to teach 
the new idea of unionism among teachers. But 
back of the teaching there must be general under- 
standing of what unionism really means to the 
individual, to the profession, and to the cause of 
education in its social connections. 


Next in importance to the general understanding 
of unionism comes enthusiasm for the union, pride 
in its appeal, and the compelling desire to do some- 
thing for it. And always and everywhere the best 
thing to do for a cause is to fight for it. 
best kind of a fight is one along intellectual lines. It 
is the cleanest kind to begin, besides being the most 
fun while it lasts. 


And the - 
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We are aware that the college students all over 
the land are taking up in numerous debates the is- 
sue of unionism for teachers. We have been fur- 
nishing the right side with data and encouragement. 
But we have neglected to get into the fight our- 
The Public Education Association of New 
York City recently staged an encounter between 
representatives of the N E A and the organized 
teachers of New York on the issue of affiliation with 
labor. It was a battle royal, and left both sides 
anxious for another opportunity to say the things 
the chairman had ruled out for lack of time. Here 
was stimulus and enthusiasm for the debaters and 
their friends, and best of all, real interest on the 
part of scores of persons attending the dinner, as 
well as on the part of potential thousands who read 
about the debate in the newspapers. 

The Association has done a useful service in 
making the union issue vital and interesting, pos- 
sibly attractive, in a community where the move- 
ment has had to fight for its life. Now. the union 
is a thing to be feared by the enemies of progress, 
because in the batle of ideas it could force the 
fighting in an open and clear field. Local 5, New 
York, has already taken steps to issue challenges 
to debate the issue of unionism wherever there is 
an opportunity to call out an opponent. 

Some animals can be taught to swim by being 
thrown into the water. 


selves. 


Let us toss our complacent 
unionists into the arena of intellectual strife for the 
great cause, and make them swim out. They will 
make good, and have their fun besides. 


THE MARCH ISSUE 
of The American Teacher will go to press on March 
10. Correspondents are urged to send in material 
promptly. 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions of the Fourth 
National Convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers 


THE PLATFORM 


The Resolutions and the Code of Ethics were printed as the first section of this Report in theJanuaryissue. 


With the 


February issue the Report is concluded. 


THE Economic PROGRAM 

‘The American Federation of Teachers believes: 

1. That the union movement among the workers 
as well as among professional groups that have af- 
filiated with the hand workers in a movement en- 
titled to protection under the laws of the nation, 
and is also thoroly American in spirit. : 

2. That the economic interests of the members of 
labor unions are similar to, if not identical with, the 
interests of all who work at hard manual labor in 
shops, in mills, on farms, on municipal or other gov- 
ernment enterprises, as well as those who work at 
professional pursuits of any legitimate kind. 

3. That in no way do the rights of labor conflict 
with the interests of any individual, group or class, 
except those individuals, groups, or classes of per- 
sons who maintain their existence by exploiting for 
profit the services of those over whom they keep 
economic control. 

4. That the most feasible way that has yet been 
developed in this country to obtain for the workers 
a fighting chance for a living wage, and the estab- 
lishment of the principles of economic justice, rs 
thru the principle of unionization, including both 
collective bargaining and an unrestricted discussion 
of economic problems. 

5. That the increased cost of living is in no 
considerable or important way caused by the wage 
increases procured by labor unions, but is due in 
part to shortage of goods in Europe and to currency 
inflation. 

6. That the existing serious economic inequality 
is in part due to the control of our economic policies 
by special interests, and is not to be chiefly ex- 
plained by conditions growing out of the war. 

TEACHERS AND SocrAL RIGHTS 

It is the sense of the American Federation of 
Teachers that no teacher should have his position 
brought in jeopardy because of opinions held or 


expressed either in the classroom or outside of it on 
any social, political or economic problem so long as 
he does not advocate violence or the use of uncon- 
stitutional methods; and we deprecate all attempts 
to limit the constitutional rights of any citizen to 
free speech. 

It is the sense of the American Federation of 
Teachers that the public school buildings of any 
community should be made available to any lawful 
organization of citizens without discrimination for 
the discussion of social, 
questions. 


political and economic 

The American Federation of Teachers believes 
that it is in the interest of professional efficiency 
of teachers, and therefore, in the interest of the 
schools, that educational authorities 
teachers opportunity to attend labor, political, and 
social conventions without loss of salary. 

It is the belief of the American Federation of 
Teachers that these conventions offer the oppor- 
tunity to teachers of coming into touch with men 


should give 


and women engaged in large relations to human 
affairs, thus supplying the inspiration that ts often 
needed in school life. 

As it. is to the best interests of the schools that 
married women teachers shall not be deprived of 
the great experience of motherhood, the American 
Federation of ‘Teachers holds that absence of mar- 
ried women teachers due to pregnancy shall be 
compensated in the same way as is absence due to 
The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers holds further that compulsory 


any other physical disability. 


leave of absence should be granted to a mother 
teacher after the birth of a child in accordance with 
the provisions of the labor laws of the state, and 
that additional leave of not more than two years 
should be granted at the request of the mother 
teacher, 
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‘TEACHER ‘PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 

It is the sense of the American Federation or 
‘Teachers that administration of education in a com- 
munity is rendered less efficient by division of re- 
sponsibility, and that- the common system of triple 
control, in which authority is divided, for example, 
between a board of education, a superintendent of 
schools ,and a city council, should be replaced by 
a single body of control in which all responsibility 
finally centers. 

It is the sense of the American Federation of 
Teachers that such authoritative body should in- 
clude classroom teachers nominated by the teachers 
themselves, subject to election to be carried out by 
popular vote. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The American Federation of ‘Leachers, recogniz- 
ing the necessity of close cooperation between the 
supervisors of vocational education and the various 
crafts unions in order that the larger benefits and 
aims of this form of education shall be attained, 
deems it essential that the supervisors have a 
proper background of industrial training. ‘lhe 
American Federation of ‘leachers therefore strongly 
recommends that all examining bodies shall estab- 
lish as a minimum requirement of eligibility for the 
license of principal of a vocational or trade school, 
or for license for higher supervisory positions in 
such schools, that applicants shall present evidence 
ot- having been employed on full time as journey- 
men for a period of not less than five years in a 
trade taught in the vocational or trade schools. 


° THE WELFARE OF THE CHILDREN 

We urge upon our people the serious study, and 
the ultimate political consideration, of those social 
and economic conditions which now interfere with 
the administration even of our present inadequate 
compulsory education laws, and we recommend the 
amendment of laws dealing with the compulsory 
education of children and urge especially, the estab- 
If the 
schools are actually to prepare the children for life 
in a democracy, it is necessary to protect them from 
the requirement of severe labor, and from unfavor- 
able moral environment during the early years of 


lishment of a minimum age of sixteen years. 
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adolescence. It is only with this protection and 
under the organized and extended control of the 
schools, that the teachers can carry out the positive 
function of the schools, which is the interpretation 
to the children of the manifold relations in human 
life, along with the preparation of the children to 
meet life intelligently and effectively. 

We believe that the schools should not be used — 
by any group of persons for organized propaganda, 
or to promote the special interests of any group, 
and that no pupil should be hindered in his piogress 
thru the schools, or prevented from receiving a 
diploma, or from graduating, because of the adher- 
ence to any political or social opinions, or member- 
ship in any political organization altho such opinion 
or membership may be offensive to school officials, 
or to business or other organizations. 

It is the sense of the American Federation of 
Teachers that history and other textbooks ought to 
contain relatively more material on industrial and 
social facts and problems as distinguished from 
political and military occurences, and the Executive 
Council is instructed to call the attention of pub- 
lishers to the importance of such emphasis. 

We deprecate the practice of using the machinery 
of the schools for systematic collections of funds 
from pupils. s | 

We regard compulsory military service as und-- 
sirable and unnecessary in view of the successful 
conclusion of a war to destroy militarism. 

(Signed ) 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
AUGUSTINE AURIANNE HEnrRyY R LINVILLE 
H G Brown R N MatrTinciy 
HELENE CUMMINGS C E PHILLIps 
ALICE DEAL FLORENCE Roop 
GEORGE HEALD Ciara K Srutz 
L V Lampson EvitH WHITE 
W T McCoy, Chairman 


In an examination in community civics held in a 
girls’ high school in New York in December, 
1919, the fcllowing question was given a place: 


“TV, Show that New York’s food comes from 
various and distant places. How does it enter New 
York? Why is it so expensive? (Do not give 
the ‘war’ or ‘profiteering’ in your answer.) Can 
you suggest any improvement which would make 
our food better or cheaper?” 


Revenue for the Schools—and Economic Justice 


Harry GUNNISON BROWN 


Tvofessor of Political Economy University of Missouri, Secretary, Local 126, A F of T 


In considering the problem of revenue for the 
maintenance and development of free public edu- 
cation we have to make inquiry regarding two dis- 
tinct phases of this problem: Of these phases, the 
first has to do with the need of funds to make the 
system of public education efficient. “The second 
relates to the effect which the securing of these 
funds may have upon the tax paying public and 
upon the general economic well being. Assuming 
larger funds to be necessary—as it is well known 
that they are necessary—it becomes tremendously 
important that these funds should be secured in 
the best possible way. For the effects of different 
systems of securing public revenues are widely dif- 
ferent. And we who have lately become a part of 
the labor movement cannot afford to blind ourselves 
te the very great differences in the effects of rev- 
enue systems, on the welfare of the common man. 

In this article I shall discuss briefly the general 
property tax, taxes on commodities, on buildings, 
on land, on incomes and on inheritances. But it is 
impossible to discuss tax questions adequately with- 
out getting involved in the whole problem of 
economic justice and the expediency of the existing 
economic organization of society. “These problems 
I can treat but briefly in a short article. I have 
tried to present them with greater fullness in my 
books, The Taxation of Unearned Incomes, to be 
published this spring, and The Theory of Earned 
and Unearned Incomes, 1918 (both, Missouri Book 
Co., Columbia, Mo.). 

‘The general property tax is uniformly a failure 
from almost every point of view. ‘The attempt to 
tax personal property is, from the nature of the 
vase, foredoomed to failure. A recent article by 
Professor Gephart of Washington University shows 
from a number of probate records in Missouri that 
the amount of personal property actually assessed 
for taxation during the lives of the persons con- 
cerned was hardly more than one-tenth to one- 
eighth of what these persons were shown by the 
probate records to have possessed at death. Stocks 


and bonds, money deposited in banks, jewelry and 
other valuables are easily concealed. ‘Lhe person 
who declares such property begins to feel that he 
is subjected to an unfair discrimination. And so 


‘(he practice of evasion grows. 


‘axes on goods produced or imported are less 
apt to be evaded but they are, 1 am convinced, not 
ideally managed. “Lhey operate to discourage pro- 
duction or importation of the taxed goods and to 


limit supply. ‘Producers will not make and sell 


such goods unless they can add the tax to the sell- 


ing price. ‘The burden of such tax therefore falls 
upon consumers in proportion to their need or de- 
sire for the goods taxed; and this is likely not to be 
the proportion in which they ought to pay on any 
valid theory of taxation justice. 

Taxation of real estate as currently practiced is 
two kinds of taxation rather than one. For taxa- 
tion of real estate is taxation of land and taxation 
of buildings and the effect of taxing land is so dit- 
ferent from the effect of taxing buildings that 
separate consideration is essential. ‘Lhe effect of 
the taxation of buildings is likely to be discourage- 
ment of building activity. And so we cannot take | 
it for granted, as do some, that the burden of such 
a tax falls upon the well-to-do owner. On the 
contrary, it is quite likely to fall upon the probably 
poorer tenant or upon the ultimate consumer. For 
if taxation of buildings lessens the number con- 
structed, it thereby makes buildings scarcer for 
renters and makes rents higher. “Vhe cost of pro- 
ducing and distributing various goods, since this re- 
quires the use of buildings, may be higher. ‘Tene- 
ments are more crowded. Children die for lack ot 
light and air. But still the ignorant, the prejudiced 
and financially interested will insist that not to tax 
of burden the 
And many of their 


improvements is to relieve rich 
owners of large buildings. 
dupes among the salaried and wage-earning classes 
will continue by their votes to fasten about their 
own necks the burden which they fondly think they 


a'e putting upon others. 
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Is the situation the same regarding the taxation 
of land values apart from improvements? On the 
contrary, the result of such taxation is quite the op- 
posite. For taxation of land values does not operate 
to decrease the amount of land. As it makes land 
no scarcer it does not make the charge for its use 
any higher. Indeed, taxation of land values at 
higher rates (taxes being removed from buildings 
and improvements and imposed on the value of land 
as such) puts a heavier burden upon the speculative 
holder of idle land and compels him cither himself 
to use his land or to dispose of it to others who may 
desire to use it. Hence, taxation of land values 
operates to reduce rents whereas taxation of build- 
‘Taxation of the 
potential rental value of all land, by compelling use, 
operates to increase the output of goods and to re- 
duce prices, whereas taxation of buildings, machin- 


ery and commodities may restrict supply and raise 


lugs operates to increase them. 


prices. 

In this connection, it may be emphasized that 
failure to tax at a high rate the rental value of land 
results in a high selling price for land . The price 
of land, unlike the price of goods produced by 
labor, is not held down by any cost of production. 
The price of land is the capitalization of the rental 
income expected from it. Also, speculative holding 
of land makes land harder to get, makes it scarcer 
_to the buyer, in practical effect, ever if there is 
more land than can be used. Since speculative hold- 
ing and the prospective receipt of relatively untaxed 
rental incomes make the price of land high, it be- 
comes difficult for tenants to purchase. There are 
fewer owners of farms and fewer owners of city 
homes than otherwise there might be. Tenancy in- 
The gulf between rich and poor widens. 
Irrational radicalism 


creases. 
Discontent grows greater. 
thrives because few connect cause and effect well 
enough to understand the underlying economic 
forces responsible for the conditions. 

A special phase of this question of ownership is 
to be noted in our proposed policy towards the re- 
turning soldiers. Those who risked maiming, 
blindness, life itself, in the faith that they were 
serving the sacred cause of democracy, may perhaps 
Not 


. . . J 
even for these is it seriously proposed.by those who 


be offered land in the swamp or the desert. 


control our legislation that the speculative holder 
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of land shall be more heavily taxed. ‘Tiberius 
Gracchus is reported to have said, more than twenty 
centuries ago: 

“The savage beasts, in Italy, have their particular 
dens, they have their places of repose and refuge; 
but the men who bear arms, and expose their lives 
for the safety of their country, enjoy in the mean- 
time nothing more in it but the air and light; and, 
having no houses of their own, are constrained to 
wander from place to place with their wives and 
children.” | 

Does history repeat itself or does the system of 
exploitation merely remain substantially unchanged 
from age to age? It was less than a year ago that 
an American organization of soldiers and sailors 
(The Private Soldiers and Sailors Legion) pre- 
sented a petition to Congress which included the 
following : | 

‘We demand prompt action by Congress to 
open up for demobilized soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines the opportunity to employ their labor on the 
unused lands and natural resources of our country. 
And we don’t want to be confined to swamp lands, 
cut-over stump lands and desert lands, either. We 
hold that the hundreds of millions of idle acres of 
good agricultural, mineral and timber lands and 
vacant city lots are none too good for the use of 
the soldiers who are conceded to have saved civili- 
zation at $30 per month, minus large reductions for 
fines; imsurance, etc. * .* * Natures mounty: 
has provided Uncle Sam and all his nephews with 
ample opportunity for all to work if the govern- 
ment will only let down the bars of monopoly and 
privilege.” | 

There is another, tho perhaps in the last 
analysis a related reason, why public revenues, 
whether for schools or other purposes, ought to be 
raised more largely from taxes on the rental value 
of land. This is that the value of land—including 
mines and power sites—is almost entirely the result 
of social growth and development. ‘The value of 
a building can not ordinarily rise above the cost of 
constructing another like it. But land cannot be 
made and its value grows as a city grows. The 
owner of the land receives an income which is not 
earned by service given to those from whom his 
income is derived. Suppose that A and B each 
own a $2,000 lot. A puts on his lot a $5,000 house, 
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making his real estate worth $7,000. ‘he city 
grows until his property is worth $10,000. If the 
house could still be built for $5,000, his land has 
more than doubled in price, for the house as such 
is no more valuable than before. And evidence of 
this fact is that B’s land if similar and similarly 
situated is now worth, though still vacant, $5,000. 
For the prospective purchaser—as B_ himself— 
knows that with a $5,000 house on it, the value ot 
both will be $10,000. ‘Thus, it should be clear 
that the effect of a community’s growth is to raise 
land values rather than building values. ‘The rent 
of land is a community made product. It is not 
fairly earned by its individual recipient. And to let 
him enjoy it, while simultaneously taxing earned 
wealth and incomes, is to produce landlordism and 
tenancy, poor housing conditions, and gross in- 
equality of possessions. - 

It is unfortunate that these facts are not more 
generally understood. Reactionary and Socialist 
join in lumping together all property incomes, in 
rcfusing to distinguish property incomes, which are 
received for no service rendered and which are 
therefore purely exploitive, from property incomes 
which are fairly earned. ‘To the reactionary, all 
incomes from property are sacred. ‘Io the Socialist, 
all incomes from property are anathema. Yet a per- 
son whose labor produces an orchard, a factory, or 
a machine and who does not consume an equivalent 
of goods in some other form, thereby adds to so- 
ciety’s industrial equipment. And he makes possible 
an addition, because of this better or larger equip- 
ment, to the annual output of goods. If he receives 


interest on this capital and if such interest does not 


exceed the addition to productive efficiency which it 
brings about, he is robbing no one. ‘The other mem- 
bers of industrial society receive incomes which are 
just as large as would have been theirs had this 
‘capitalist never been born and never produced and 
saved his capital. “The Socialist, in asserting that 
interest, as such, is necessarily exploitation, brands 
his system as pseudo science. And too high a tax 
on the income made possible to the owner by capital 
so produced and saved may discourage its produc- 
tion and accumulation, may “kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” 

The recipient of land rent, on the other hand, is 
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not responsible for the land, which would equally 
have been there had he never lived. Neither is he 
responsible for its advantages of situation. “Lhese 
are due to the growth and groupings of population. 
‘The income which he draws by virtue of his owner- 
of land—by virtue of his power to prevent its use 
except as tribute is paid to him—is not earned by 
equivalent service given. And no service would be 
lost by the community if this income were entirely 
absorbed in taxation. 

Those self-supposed progressives and 
who think to secure a better economic order by 
high taxation of incomes without distinction as ta 
source, are the unconscious auxiliaries of the forces 
of reaction. For the farther such taxation is carried, 
the more is land relieved of taxation. And in pro- 
portion as land is relieved of taxation, speculative 
holding grows; land prices rise; home ownership 
becomes, for most, impossible ; landlordism and ten- 
ancy flourish together; and the unearned incre- 
ment becomes a powerful cause of great fortunes 
which are not the rewards of great service. [or 
this reason I am inclined to deprecate resolutions 
of labor parties which call for increased taxation 
of incomes and excess profits along with land rent. 
Such resolutions dissipate what might be an effective 
force in support of the change that I believe to be 
most important; and they fail to concentrate pub- 
lic attention upon the desirability of this most 1m- 
portant change. 

The progressive taxation of inheritances may be 
a means of reducing inequalities which ought never 
to have been allowed to arise. “[here is much to 
be said in its favor, and no objection to such taxa- 
tion, carefully adjusted to the ends in view, is here 
made. But heavy burdens should not be placed 
on moderate inheritances going to direct descend- 
ants. Many persons save almost solely for their 
children. If we allow one mar to profit by the 
educational advantages which his father’s wealth en- 
abled him to secure, may we not fairly allow an- 
other to receive from his father’s accumulations, 
advantages o fa different kind? And we hardly 
want to proceed so far in the direction of doing 
away with the family and not to allow a son or 
daughter to reap any benefits whateve: from par- 
ental care and sacrifice. But very large inheri- 


radicals 
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tances and funds going to remote collaterals are in 
a somewhat different category. 

No system of taxation, however, can take the 
place of a properly devised system of taxation of 
land rent. It is not possible in a short article te 
go into the entire economic philosophy of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, the causes of inequality, etc. 
Nor is there any intention to suggest, here, that 
any system of taxation can serve as a panacea for all 
secial and economic evils, or can even do away with 
all unearned incomes—-for example, those secured 
by monopolistic conspiracy and by business chi- 
cancery. But there is every intention to assert that 
orthodox socialism is so far astray in its economic 
analysis as to make support of socialism by the 
masses preferable to inertia only if and so far as 
ignorant but active discontent is better than ig- 
norant lethargy. Socialists think of themselves as 
radicals. Many of them would doubtless brand the 
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writer of this article as a hopeless conservative. But 
if radicalism means accurate analysis, if it means 
ability to discover the root causes of the evils to be 
destroyed, and ability to find or even to compre- 
hend a simple, clear-cut, scientific and effective pro- 
gram for the elimination of these evils, then social- 
ism is hopelessly conservative. Indeed, if it were 
not that the privileged interests understand eco- 
nomic phenomena little if any better than the ex- 
ploited masses, and if they could feel entirely se- 
cure against Bolshevistic upheaval, one might well 
expect these interests to be exultant at the relative 
strength of socialism among economic reform move- 
ments. For the effect of socialist propaganda is to 
lure into economic confusions those who might be 
the most effective protestants against the private re- 
ceipt of incomes which are socially unjustifiable be- 


cause not earned by service rendered. 


The Workers’ University of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union 


THe Basis or LABorR EDUCATION 


Louis § Friedland, Eduvational Director 


‘The principles and methodology of adult and 
trade union education are still in their infancy. 
Every labor and trade union college is an experi- 
ment for the discovery of the true aims and basis 


of adult education. Even in England and in Den- 


mark, where some progress has been made in the - 


education of grown-ups, we find that no well-based 
curriculum for the trade unionist has as yet ma- 
terlalized. 
from the Workers Educational Association of Eng- 
gland and from the-reports of the English Govern- 
ment on adult education, from the accounts of 
higher school training for adults in Denmark, France, 
and Germany, and from the experiments in peasant 
education carried on by the former Zemstvos in 
Russia, and by such private educators as Tolstoy, 
our trade unions will have to work out curricula 
and methods peculiarly suited to industrial and 
I will 
suggest very briefly a few of the things that appear 
to me as the basis of labor education, 


trade union conditions in our own country. 


While we in America can learn much ° 


Labor education is not a training for a vocation. 
It is rather a developmentof avocations. Labor 


-education should not transfer unchanged the cur- 


ricula and aims of accepted schemes of education. I ~ 
am convinced that the primary basis of labor edu- 
cation rest on the solid realities of our lives. We 
are members of families, dwellers in or citizens of 
a community, a state, and a nation; workers in an 
industry, and members of a trade union. » The per- 
sonal and social contacts and relations formed in 
these ways give us the basis on which to erect the 
superstructure of an educational system suited to — 
intelligent adults. In the past, such haphazard and 
undirected education as the adult acquired was 
largely of a -theoretical nature. We dabbled in 
‘isms’? and in political and social ‘‘futures.” The 
time has come when we need to know the facts of 
our environment; their social, political, industrial, 
and economic implications. | 

‘The second main prop or support of labor edu- 
cation is our need, as workers, to have a clear knowl- 
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edge of the éntiré sweep of our industry. In the 
garment industries, for instance; we need to study 
the facts of production and distribution in all the 
stages from the growing of cotton, thru the textile 
mills, thru the final manufactured product in our 
shops and factories, and the distribution of these 
manufactured products. 
terested in the economics of the industrial system 
rather than in some generalized or theoretic type of 
economics. ‘There is no stage in the gamut of edu- 
cation which cannot be based on the facts of an in- 
dustry. Such a re-basing of education will bring 
about, among the workers, a new and keener inter- 
est in the processes, hitherto somewhat mechanical, 
of their labor. It will reveal to them all the so- 
cial and international implications of the work 
which they do from day to day. “That such an 
understanding of work will help to make it more 
creative dnd self-expressive from the standpoint 
of the individual worker goes without saying. And, 
when to this, we add the definite and clear aim of 
organized labor—to share in the control and man- 
agement of production and distribution—our daify 
labor will assume a new dignity and importance. It 
is only by laying such. foundations now that the 
workers will inherit the future. 

Finally, we cannot afford in labor education to 
lose sight of the human, the personal element. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the industrial condi- 
tions of the last century and more have resulted in 
a gradual deterioration of human material—a pro- 
cess which has not been stemmed, and for the pre- 
vention of which very little systematized effort has 
been made. 


For this reason, we are in- 


We have used our energy, our intel- 
ligence, our enthusiasm, our forethought, for the 
production and perfection of machines and of manu- 
factured material. We have ended by becoming the 
slaves of our own handiwork. We can work ma- 
chines, but machines and the conditions of industry 
have mastered us. It is necessary to regain control 
of ourselves as human beings, to assume mastery 
of our bodies and souls, to come to a knowledge of 
the human machine, to regain ease and grace of 
movement. For these reasons, health education and 
physical training and right modes of recreation are 
necessary ingredients of workers’ education. With 
the acquiring of greater degrees of leisure, we need 
to learn the right use of leisure. The worker will 
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not translate his free time in terms of idleness, ex- 
travagance, and riotous living. . For the worker, 
leisure must be filled with activity and self-expres- 
sion, Whatever powers, talents and faculties have 
lain dormant in the masses of workers for genera- 
tions must, thru education, be brought to light for 
the saving of workers, and for the salvation of 
society. 


These are some of the bases of labor education, 
as conceived by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. The educational activities of the 
International began as early as 1914. Since then, 
the work has developed in many directions, until 
today the educational system of the International is 
by far the most important, the most significant, the 
most practical of the experiments made in trade 
union education in our country. The large number 
of labor schools.and colleges founded in the last 
two or three years bears testimony to the vision and 
forethought of those present at the International 
Convention in 1914 which initiated trade union 
education. At present, the International supports 
a Workers’ University, which meets at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School in New York City. 
There are classes for officers and for other active 
members of the trade union. The business agents 
and other officers of the local unions attend 
classes of an advanced or post-graduate character 
in the following required subjects: “Economics of 
the Industrial System,” ‘‘Advanced English and 
Written Composition,” ‘Psychology,” “Public 
Speaking,” “Physical Training and Health Educa- 
tion,” “Trade Union Problems,” and “Labor and 


Management.” 


For the active members and other qualified uni- 
versity students there is a similar group of required 
subjects. Among the elective subjects are: ‘“Pres- 
ent Tendencies in Literature,” “American History 
and American Civics,” “ Modern European His- 
tory,” “Current Events and Reconstruction prob- 
lems,” “The Cooperative Movement,” and “Ele- 
mentary Science.” These courses were arranged by 
the Executive Educational Committee of which Mr. 
Harry A. Wander is the chairman and Miss Fania 
M. Cohn, the secretary. 


The students participate thru’ discussions in the 
actual teaching, In this and other ways the proper 
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technique of teaching adults is being worked out. 

But it is in the Unity Centers of the I L G W 
U that the busy active pulse of the educational sys- 
tem beats most constantly and to best purpose. In 
cooperation with the Departments of Education of 
New York City, Philadelphia, Newark, etc., suit- 
able class rooms, gymnasiums, etc., are put at the 
disposal of the International. “Uhese school build- 
ings, chosen for their location in residential sections, 
are called Unity Centers. In New York City there 
are six such centers. 

The curriculum of these centers concerns itself 
largely with the study of the English language. 
There are classes in English, of elementary, inter- 
mediate, advanced and high school grades. ‘The 


teachers are assigned by the Evening School De- | 


partment of the Board of Education. At each 
Unity Center there is a recreation worker assigned 
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by the Department of Community and Recreation 
Centers. The International arranges, in addition, 
series of lectures on the Labor Movement, Trade 
Unionsism, and kindred topics in economics. “The 
rest of the curriculum deals with the more cultural 
interests, such as literature, music, art, educational 
films, lectures on health, hygiene, and sex educa- 
tion, physical training and social recreation. “This 
gives each Unity Center a balanced program of 
educational activities. , 

Another phase of the educational work is the Ex- 
tension Division which, combining art and educa- 
tion, arranges special lectures and concerts for locai 
unions, giving a form of education that reaches the 
homes and the families of the members. So many 
have had to enter shops and factories before they 
gain knowledge and have formed character, that 
now it is necessary to regain the lost ground. 


Education and Labor 


JOSEPH JABLONOWER 


Local 57, New York 


On Saturday, February 7th, a group of labor 
delegates, more than one hundred in number, met 
in conference on a matter which is usually not as- 
sociated by the uninitiated with labor unions. This 
group of leaders and potential leaders in the labor 
movement met to discuss the means whereby labor 
might educate itself. In the past the only con- 
sistent and persistent advocate of a tax-supported 
system of public schools, and at present the only 
element in society that realizes the menace which an 
under-paid and over-supervised staff of teachers is 
to the development of a school system is labor. 
Labor seems to realize also that no one knows so 
well the real spiritual and cultural needs of the 
laborer as does the laborer himself, thus reflecting 
in honest fashion the hopes and aspirations of the 
people whose children are entrusted to the schools. 

Labor does not trust the professional exponent ot 
culture, for it has found this exponent wanting in 
human sympathy and understanding. Labor will 
no longer accept the traditional values which edu- 
cational institutions have been preaching. In order 
to transvaluate the traditional cultural values, in 


order to have this transvaluating done by experts 
who are not themselves the tools of the forces in 
whose interests there has been an attempt to per- 
petuate the status guo, labor is organizing schools 
of. its own. And it is calling to these schools men 
of scholarship who have established: for themselves 
records of probity in scholarship, fearlessness in 
the statements of their conclusions. “They have dis- 
played a human interest in the human factors which 
constitute the field of their studies. 

The Conference of the United Labor Educa- 
tion Committee, which is the official title of the 
gathering to which reference is made at the be- 
ginning of this article, is but an example of similar 
efiorts that are being made thruout the country. 
The International Ladies Garment Workers in 
New York City and in Philadelphia, the Womens 
‘Trade Union League in Chicago, the Trade Union 
College in Boston, the Trade Union College in 
Washington, D. C., are other instances of a wide- 
spread effort on the part of the labor movement 
to understand its own tendencies and deeper im- 
plications. . 
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Keen observers of contemporary events, such as 
Mr. John A Fitch, Mr. Charles A Beard, and 
Mr. Robert Bruere, men who have a full appre- 
in the 
efforts 
of the labor movement as epochal an event as can 
be found in all the history of education. 


ciation of the import of present tendencies 
labor movement, see in these educational 


The report which was rendered at the Confer- 
ence of the work done by the United Labor Educa- 
tion Committee during the past year showed that 
the educational work of the Committee was divided 
inte three parts: First, the concerts and popular 
lectures on contemporary problems, always given by 
experts, the object of which it is to arouse in the 
worker an interest in the finer things, and to give 
him the ability to appreciate them; second, the 
classes in English and elementary subjects; third, 
the classes for leaders or potential leaders in the 
labor movement, in which courses are given in 
economics, sociology, and all the allied subjects. 

In New York City thousands of workers are 
Be- 


ginning in the needle trades, this work has reached 


already enrolled in the classes and courses. 


out into so unallied an industry as the shipbuilding 
A significant thing, this fact. 
fcre, relentless necessity drove the workers together, 


trade. 


no matter how diversified the industries in which 
they were employed, a common understanding and 
aspiration will hold them together. 


Where be- 
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What that common understanding is to be and 
what that aspiration is, were voiced best by Mr. 
Joseph Schlossberg, the Secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, when he was 
urged to speak at the conference. He said, in part, 
‘We workers need education in order to do things 
better than they have been done. We are acquir- 
ing control of the industries because those who 
have exercised control up to the present, did not do 
it well. We want to understand the world in 
which we live, in order that we may function in it 
at our best. “These classes, this great educational 
work to which we are going to devote more and 
more of’ our energies and resources will be the 
means whereby we shall acquire such an under- 
standing.” 

Teachers in all communities have a great op- 
portunity in this trade movement to function so- 
cially, an opportunity which has never been ac- 
corded the professional intellectual before. “leach- 
ers’ unions should cooperate with such activities in 
their localities, they should aid in initiating similar 
activities in the localities where they do not yet 
exist. [hey should sieze the opportunity to build 
for the future, with the help of those to whom the 
future belongs! 


Notre: ‘Teachers who are interested in the details of the 
work referred to in this article should write to the United 
Labor Education Committee at 41 Union Square, and to 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union at 31 
Union Square, New York City. 


The February Message 


F G STEcKER 


* Secretary-Treasurer, The American Federation of Teachers 


The striking event of the month is the selection 
of Miss Josephine Colby, Fresno, Calif., and Miss 
Isabel Williams, St. Paul, Minn., as Associate 
Field Secretaries who will give full time to organi- 
The addition of two 
very capable, experienced and well informed women 
is an important step in the right direction. ‘There 
is sufficient interest among the teachers of the 
United States and Canada to warrant a large num- 
ber of speakers. Gradually organization is being 
built up to take care of the situation. “Chousands 
of teachers who know Miss Colby and Miss 


zation work this semester. 


Williams will not only be interested in their ac- 
tivities in the next few months, but will also gladly 
cooperate in attaining success. 

This spirit of cooperation on the part of mem- 
bers with the officers of the locals and with na- 
tional officers is increasing rapidly. Cooperation is 
one of the elements which teachers have needed to 
acquire and are acquiring. Groups of teachers see 
that by joining together with other groups of teach- 
ers they have not only assisted the other groups but 
they have also assisted themselves. A local can do no 
more important work than to lend its efforts to the 
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development of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers whose increased strength in membership, work- 
ers and influence will return again and again to its 
advantage. Every local should create a committee 
on organization, as many locals have already dene. 
This committee should be composed of members 
with initiative and energy. Efforts should be made 
to get acquainted with unorganized teachers in 
nearby communities, and bring about meetings for 
discussion of the objects of the American Federa- 
tion of ‘Teachers. Officers and members of the 
Executive Council will gladly communicate with 
any committees on organization, and assist them in 
their work. Literature may be obtained on appli- 
cation. In many cases arrangements may be made 
for a member of the Executive Council, to assist 
in person. 

The Code of Ethics and the Resolutions 
adopted by the Fourth Convention have been print- 
ed in seperate pamphlets. “Iwo other pamphlets, 
“Objections to the Union Movement Among 
‘Teachers Answered” and the ‘“‘Smith-Towner Bill 
Revised”? are in the hands of the printer. Several 
other pamphlets are contemplated. Supplies of 
these together with “Labor and Education,” the 
Constitution, and Professor Dewey’s address will 
gladly be sent on request. 

Requests by debating teams in high schools, nor- 
mals, colleges and universities for literature deal- 
ing with the subject of affiliation of teachers with 
organized labor, are increasing to an extent that 
indicates a wide-spread interest in the question. 
‘This occasion is taken to request any reader of this 
rragazine knowing of a debate on this subject, to 
send the results of the debate together with a copy, 
if possible, of the briefs used to this office. 

Wonderful development of the cooperative 
movement in many countries of Europe will be 
rivalled in time no doubt, by a similar develop- 
ment in America. The cooperative long ago passed 
from the experimental stage. The increasing. in- 
erest of teachers in the every day economic ques- 
tions is gradually bringing home to them the value 
of the cooperative. Little is to be gained by the 
teachers if the success of salary campaigns is to be 
more than offset by the decrease in the value of 
the dollar. It is both timely and wise to make each 


dollar go far by membership in the cooperative, 


‘tion? 
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When teachers undertake salary campaigns 
they encounter many experiences. Not only do 
they come in contact with practical politics and 
many other manifestations of human nature, but. 
they also come soonét or later to do some serious 
thinking. “Teachers have long listened to the stories 
of shortage of money in educational treasuries. 
Many times these stories have been doubted. Many 
times they have been believed along with other 
strange manifestations of nature. Now, however, 
there is a remarkable indication that the teachers 
intend to find out whether the chronic bankruptcy 
of boards of education is a false alarm or pathetic 
truth. All too often it is the latter, sPractiea: 
minded people then seek the cause. Is it due to 
legislation which is influenced by heavy taxpayers? 
Is it the fault of administrative officers in assessing 
and collecting the taxes Or does it reach deeper, 
into the inadequacy of the present system of taxa- 
The Illinois State Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that the schools cannot be properly main- 
tained under the present tax system. They ad- 
vocate that | 

“Ample school revenue must be based upon a 
fundamental system of taxation of land values in- 
stead of the present taxes levied on labor and its 
products.” 

The following resolution submitted by Mr. Harry 


G. Brown, Secretary, Missouri University Teach- 
ers Union, Local No. 126, and adopted by the 
Fourth Convention. 


“Whereas, The taxation of buildings tends to decrease the 
number of buildings and so to raise rents and tofall heavily 
upon the masses who can least afford to pay; and 

Whereas, The taxation of any goods which are produced 
by labor tends to discourage their production and so raise 
their prices to the people; and 


Whereas, The taxation of land value tends to encourage 
ubilding and production by making unproptable the holding 
of land out of use for speculation purposes, and so operates 
to reduce rents and prices; and 


Whereas, The holding of land out of use for speculation 
makes rent high, discourages production, limits opportuni- 


. ties of employment, and so raises the price of land as to 


make home ownership difficult for the masses; and 


Whereas, The value of land as distinguished from the 
value of the improvements on it is chiefly a matter of sit- 
uation and of population growth and is in no considerable 
degree due to any activities of the owner; and 

Whereas, The private enjoyment of this value is the 
cause of our present gross economic inequality; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that the funds necessary 
to maintain and increase educational efficiency should be 
secured by taxes on land values rather than on buildings 
or other goods produced by labor,” 


The Teacher Who Leaves the Profession 


Epwin J BRUNNER 
Chicago, Ill 


During a period of stress and strain for our po- 
litical democracy, a period in which we are not only 
readjusting to fit in as a nation having definite in- 
ternational responsibilities, but also a period when 
our domestic economies are in a state of upheaval, 
teachers are leaving the school rooms following 
the thousands who have left. In the great city 
of Chicago the anomalous condition is at hand of 
calling pupils from the high schools to do part time 
grade work. Chicago is short of the requisite num- 
ber of teachers to man its system. 


There is a 
shortage of teachers in every city and in every 
hamlet. ‘Chere is a shortage of instructors in the 
colleges and in the great universities. 


Chicago’s position is not unique. 


It is admitted that the standards of qualification 
all along the line have been lowered to the detri- 
ment of the youth of this country. 


When bricklayers receive higher wages than col- 
lege professors, and when milk wagon drivers’ sal- 
aries make salaries of young men teaching in high 
schools look insignificant, there is plain and_ in- 
disputable reason for thinning of the ranks. <A 
white collar backed by a three thousand dollar in- 
vestment in will be loosed and_ re- 
placed by the soft collar representative of toil, 1f 
the owner of the white collar is forced below the 


income limit for having laundry work done. 


education 


However, is there moral justification for a man 
or woman on whom a state has spent a consider- 
able sum out of its coffers to educate, to deliberately 
step out of the career he has chosen to take up a 
more lucrative profession at a time when he knows 
his stepping out will imperil the efficiency of the 
educational system? Is there moral backbone in so 
doing? 

Rather than to do this and leave only those 
who cannot get out in the profession, is it not the 
duty of American teachers to see to it that salaries 
commensurate with their training and standard of 
living are paid ? 

Much has been written concerning the lack of 
ethics in organizations of teachers to secure better 


salaries thru cooperation. “The taboo of doing 
what organized labor has done and profited by 
looms big in the mental perspective of many mem- 
bers of the profession. 

Which is the more American—to slink away one 
by one, or to stay on the job and unite to secure 
rightful dues owed by society to the educators of 
future society? 

There is a sounding of alarm on the part of 
vested interests that teachers in many cases are 
teaching un-American doctrines in the schools. This 
alarm on the part of society or rather one portion of 
society may result in raising wages. Wherein is 
manifested any American spirit in waiting until 
outside professions are so alarmed about your status 
that they take up the cudgel and wield it for you? 
At conventions of manufacturers, of engineers, of 
business men, the problem is discussed. Journals 
devoted to specific interests are full of editorials 


advising that teachers’ wages must be raised. 


Would it be American if coal miners left the 
work of mining coal and took up other work in 
such numbers that society in general would be com- 
pelled to say, ‘““We must pay the poor coal miners 
more because they are so faithful? They work un- 
ceasingly and they have such high standards of ethics 
that they will not help themselves. “They are starv- 
ing to death—and besides, we must have coal.” 

There is just one American way out for the 
Thru his own efforts, not 
thru the charitable efforts of others, he must com- 
pel society to dignify him adequately and to recom- 
pense him adequately. 


American teacher. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE 


Incidental to the discussion of the $2,000 
minimum for teachers at the Fourth Conven- 
tion of The American Federation of Teachers 
which was held at: Chicago during Christmas 
week, the correct emphasis on the question 
was applied in a new way by Mr. C. E. Phil- 
lips, the President of the Atlanta Teachers’ 
Union. Mr. Phillips said, ‘“‘Every teacher 
may not be worth $2,000, but my own chil- 
dren are worth a $2,000 teacher. ’’ 
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JUSTICE FOR’ ALL TEACHERS 
Mary L Mason 
Washington (D C) Elementary Teachers’ Union, 
Local. 2734? op. 1 

Like the new pupil in the primary school, who 
mutely observes procedure and studies with absorbed 
interest the personal abilities of the new teacher and 
classmates, and then having oriented himself, finds 
voice to join spontaneously in the life and activities 
of the school, so Local 27, “Vhe Washington Ele- 
mentary ‘leachers’ Union, now feels it time to give 
collective expression through its Press Committee to 
its emotions born of the new experience of working 
thoughtfully and systematically with fellow crafts- 
men in a great movement for changing for good the 
status of those who teach, and helping in the Her- 
culean task of bringing a just compensation, joy, 


and a measure of rest into the lives of the great toil-- 


ing masses whom Kipiing so strongly painted in his 
poem, “‘Martha’s Sons.” 
Our first emotion is eager satisfaction—we have 


found a voice for our great body of more than four | 


hundred souls, engaged in the basal work of teach- 
ing the colored youth of the nation’s capital. 

Hard upon this satisfaction follows chill doubt— 
East St. Louis and its expression of organized hate 
is too big, and too dark to be soon forgotten. 

‘Then comes the courage of the hereditary toiler 
—at least we may help smooth paths for later feet 
(that has been our creed always) ; at least we may 
realize ourselves other than impersonal cogs in a 
helping shape 
lives, helping mould citizens—more than any other 


great machine—men and women, 


group of different racial extraction, consciously 


forming a race for the highest self-expression, and 
for assuming the responsibilities of the highest type 
of citizenship, and what is more conscious of suc- 
cess, even tho working like ancient Israel to make 
bricks without straw. Shall we not also force even 
from an unkind fate, the meed of diligent laborers? 

But chief among our emotions has been a great, 
leaping, surging flood of hopeful light, born not only 
of the prospect of attaining a respectful hearing be- 
fore the powers which control the teachers fate— 
tho none have greater need; born not of a hope of 
a living wage—and we represent the teachers of 
a groaning burdened group of toilers, which has 
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ever been expected to live and thrive on less than 
half of whatever scanty loaf is doled to others; born 
not of the consciousness that we come not to our 
co-laborers empty-handed, but rich in gifts which 
are ours in full measure, the gift of musical interpre- 
tation which is unique, the gift of large capacity to 
sympathize with all who suffer; the gift to laugh in 
the face of such terrors as might well crush souls 
less strong with the sinews of life; the gift of the 
joy of mere living—fine as these thoughts are, and 
inspiring, our new star of hope leaped above the 
horizon when we sensed these words of the Fed- 
erated Teachers’ slogan: 


Education for Democracy 

If this be as yet but a dimly conceived ideal, ney- 
ertheless it is clearly a new star in the constellation 
of new ideas, bursting into being with the mighty 
travail of the birth of a new world epoch. 

If we may truly believe, and have our faith con- 
tinually strengthened by such deeds as shall make 
further doubt impossible, that there is an ever-widen- 
ing circle of the mightiest force in American life— 
its teaching force—shaping itself into a mighty, 
a powerful dynamo, pledged to ‘Educate for De- 
mocracy,” then we are sure that the keynote of this 
newer and better system will be the fundamental 
idea of justice-—pure justice, without qualifying con- 
ditions of color, or sex, or class for all Americans, 
for men everywhere—and for ourselves we crave 
no greater boon! 


THE PREAMBLE OF A CONSTITUTION 


Missouri University Teachers Union No. 126, American 
; Federation of Teachers 
We believe in democracy and in the schools as the chief 
agency of democracy. 
We believe that the success of the schools depends upon | 
the teachers and that it is necessary to obtain for teachers 
such conditions of work as will attract and retain men and 


- women of independence and ability. Among these condi- 


tions of work we deem the chief’ to be security of position, 
adequate salaries, a freedom of thought and speech such 
that the use of the schools for propaganda may not even be 
suspected, and a large measure of control over policies and 
programs of education. 

We believe that the only dependable means of securing 
these ends lies in the oganization of teachers on a national 
scale to deal with problems that are national in scope. 

We believe in the cooperation of all workers and that 
it is both logical and desirable for teachers to cast in their 
lot with other workers. We believe that the affiliation of 
the organized teachers with other organized workers will 
promote the welfare of the schools, safeguard the freedom 
of teaching, and further the cause of democracy in edu- 
cation. : 


From the Locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers 


FROM LOCAL 31 
Tike High School Teachers’ Union, Sacramento, Cal 
In the late fall of 1918, Local 31 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers was formed by the 
Out of more 
than seventy teachers, sixty-eight at once joined the 


high school teachers of this city. 


organization, almost without discussion. 

Such unanimity and expeditiousness in accepting 
the idea of a close-knit organization had its roots 
farther down than the immediate incentive of sal- 
ary increase. In the preceding year the high schoo) 
faculty had been shocked by sudden charges of dis- 
loyalty. Coming, as these did, in the midst of un- 
as the 
accusers insanely did, people distinguished for their 
character and self-sacrificing patriotism, the effect 


remitting patriotic efforts, and selecting, 


was an immediate rallying of all the teachers to the 
defense of those singled out for attack, and a per- 
manently awakened consciousness of solidarity of 
aims and interests as the situation was faced. 

The more serious results that might have ensued 
from such an episode were averted; but an unsatis- 
factory inconclusiveness over the issue, and a tote’ 
lack of reparation toward those so unjustly accused, 
brought us all to recognize the future value of a 
definite organization, one capable of defending its 
members against injustice, and of insisting upon con- 
ditions making possible a high standard of profes- 
sional usefulness. A year of preliminary discussion, 
somewhat reminiscent of the episode just referred 
to, but actively concerned with the pressing matter 


Fol- 
lowing so quickly upon this action of the High 


of salary, ended in the formation of Local 31. 


School teachers that we like to consider it a first 
fruit of our action, came the organization of the 
elementary school teachers as Local 44, with which 
our progress is inseparably connected. 

After more than a year since our founding we 
feel that we have justified our existence, as we view 
certain desirable changes in conditions, notably that 
which was attained in conjunction with Local 44— 
a raise of salary. ‘This raise, if still most inade- 
quate, yet represents a victory when it is compared 
to the first suggestion made by the school authori- 


ties, a suggestion of five dollars added to the 
rronthly salary. This pitiful amount wa. multi- 
plied four times under the more virile pressure of 
federated effort, and the teachers of Sacramento re- 
ceived in July, 1919, a: flat 


dellars a month. 


increase of twenty 

Following the raise in salary there has been a 
steady, if tacit, recognition of the teachers’ place in 
the community and in the administration of the 
schools. It is true that this recognition has not been 
avowedly influenced by the organizations, but it has 
tollowed too closely upon their heels not to be con- 
sidered a result, at least, of the sturdier attitude of 
the teachers under the backing of federation. 

Concrete instances are not hard to quote. Preced- 
ing the last election for City Commissioner, all 
three candidates for office, for the first time in his- 
tory, asked permission to visit the high school and 
to address the teachers. 

Within the high school, individual suggestions 
from teachers are given more cordial welcome and 


One 


interesting result is the formation of a disciplinary 


are more frequently adopted than in the past. 
committee of teachers, to act directly with the 
principals upon cases of lawlessness. 


Similarly, the school superintendent has recog- 
nized the teachers of the city as collaborators with 
him in the administration of the schools by forming 
a council of representative teachers, chosen by their 
colleagues, to meet with him in monthly conference. 

Within Local 31, esprit du corps, independence 
of thought, and breadth of sympathy have markedly 
increased. Its interest has not stopped at personal 
advantages. During the past year the city voted 
to erect new school buildings. At once the organi- 
zation appointed a committee to keep informed upon 
the progress of building operations, and to stand 


And 


just as it has increased our sense of responsibility 


prepared to offer suggestions whenever fitting. 


toward local school administration, the fact of fed- 
eration, connecting us with the whole industrial 
world, has emphasized to us, as instructors of youth, 
our vital relation with the greatest issues of the 


country. Only a virile generation will save this 
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country, in the next two decades, and to produce 
such a manhood is largely the teachers’ task. In 
times past we have been charged, as a class, with 
stagnation. With the dawning of this new hope of 
recognition, of which the outward and visible sign 
is a remuneration that makes efficiency possible, that 
charge will be wholly a false one, for where there 
is hope there is life. 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Sacramento High School Local 31 


FROM; LOGAN 
The High School Teachers Union, Portland, Ore 
The Portland High School ‘Teachers’ Union, 


which was chartered last October, made its first 
public appearance at the Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, held in Portland, December 29, 30 
and 31. Up to that time our union had been prac- 
tically unknown to the public. We had been too 
busy perfecting our organization to do much pub- 
licity work. We believed, however, that the time 
had come for some judicious advertising; so we de- 
cided to have union headquarters during the meet- 
ing of the State Association. It must be confessed 
that some of our members had misgivings as to the 
wisdom of the undertaking, but being good union- 
ists and real democrats, they cooperate heartily, 
once the plan had been agreed upon by the 
majority. 

We rented an attractive room in one of Port- 
land’s leading hotels—a room on the main corridor 
of the first floor. ‘This we kept open from ten 
a. m. to eight p. m. on the two days, December 30 
and 31. ‘The members of the union were divided 
into groups of four or five, each group being sched- 
uled to be at the headquarters for two hours at a 
‘Tea was served during the afternoon hours. 
‘This did much to make the undertaking a success. 
There is nothing better ‘than a cup of tea to make 
a visitor feel at home—and making visitors feel at 
If they wished to talk 
unionism—and most of them did—they had plenty 
of opportunity to do so. But no one had the sub- 
ject thrust upon him. If it was evident that a per- 
son came primarily for the tea—and perhaps to see 
if we were really like ordinary folk—we gave him 
the tea, plus a hearty welcome and stopped with 


time. 


home was our first concern. 
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that, leaving him to draw his own conclusions as 
to our similarity to the rest of mankind. 

The National Headquarters supplied us’ with 
literature which we distributed to the visitors. Our 
visitors included representatives from all ranks of 
the teaching profession, from district school teach- 
ers to college professors. 

Announcements concerning the headquarters 
were published in the daily papers, and visiting 
teachers were further notified of our official pres- 
ence by cards distributed at the building where the 
meetings were held. ‘This advertising seemed to 
have a salutary effect on our opponents. ‘The fact 
that no anti-union resolutions were introduced in 
the sessions of the Association was largely due, we 
believe to the realization by the opposition that we 
were on the ground, ready, if necessary to defend 
our principles. 

Not least among the benefits derived from hav- 
ing the headquarters was the effect on the members 
of the union. Since we come from five separate 
high schools, located in different parts of the city, 
the matter of getting acquainted with one’s 
“brother” is a real problem. “The headquarters 
helped to solve this. 
ing place for union members, it developed a spirit 
of friendship that had been somewhat lacking here- 
tofore. 

We believe that the undertaking paid in the 
friends gained for the union, in the opposition 
silenced, and in the friendly feeling and spirit of 
unity developed among the union members. 

Mae Dar.inc 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 
SUMMARY OF REPORTS FROM LOCALS FOR: THE 
MontH Enpinc Nov. 15, 1919 

Membership returns show that on November 15, 
Vallejo, the oldest local in the State, had 62, or 
100 per cent of the teaching body, Sacramento High 
School 75, Sacramento Elementary 172, Visalia 
29, San Francisco 175, Fresno High School 66, 
Benicia 15, Fresno Elementary 188. ‘These figures 
give a grand total of 783. During the month 
Sacramento High added 6, San Francisco 14, 
Fresno High 6, and Fresno Elementary 39, a total 


By serving as a general meet- 
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increase of 65. A loss of three members who emi- 
grated to new places of work makes the net State 
increase 62. Since November 15, a very consider- 
able accession to membership has been made thru 
the organization of Bakersfield, Selma and Kerman. 
More will be said of these places in the December 
report. 

Sacramento High and San Francisco report the 
formation of committees to confer with the Central 
Labor Councils as to a closer educational connec- 
tion between the teachers and the other workers of 
the community. A committee from the Sacramento 
Elementary Local is working with the Chamber of 
Commerce in arranging for University Extension 
Lectures and other means of community education. 
Fresno Elementary has a committee engaged in 
framing a program of social and educational work. 
‘The Sacramento Locals, after taking a leading part 
in putting thru a $3,000,000 school bond issue, have 
appointed a Teachers’ Committee to deal. with the 
construction of the new buildings. ‘They are also 
undertaking an industrial survey of the city as a 
basis for a revised course of study and an improved 
scheme of vocational guidance. 


The relation between Locals and school authori- 
ties has been smooth, but it is hoped that super- 
intendents will soon avail themselves more fully 
of the efficient and unselfish service the teachers’ 
unions have placed at their disposal. With the 
aid of the Labor Council the San Francisco Local 
secured the reinstatement of two teachers unde 
suspension by the Board of Education. 

The relations between Locals and their com- 
munities have been friendly in every case. “The 
Sacramento “Bee” and the Sacramento “Union” 
have both, however, issued editorials attacking the 
right of the teachers to afhliate with Labor. 


The State Federation arranged for Mr. Chas. 
Pease, Sacramento, to speak at the Tulare County 
Institute at Visalia. As the president of the meet- 
ing gave Mr. Pease just twenty minutes in which 
to present our case, Mr. Pease reports that the ven- 
ture was not as successful as he had anticipated. 
On his way he addressed an open meeting at Fresno. 

The Sacramento Locals succeeded in electing 
Miss Ella G. McCleery as President of the N. 
Section of the California ‘Teachers’ Association. 
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“women members, as 


“Fy 


Miss Mc Cleery is a charter member of the Ele- 
mentary Local. 

‘The most vigorous activity in Extension work 
during the month has been shown by the Fresno 
Locals. ‘They have organized Bakersfield, Selma 
and Kerman, and they have held extension meet- 
ings in two other towns. Reports indicate that 
Miss V. B. Carson, president of the Fresno Ele- 
mentary Local, deserves special mention for her 
energetic work on behalf of our extension campaign. 
Presidents have not had time to get into action the 
machinery suggested by the State Federation for 
the distribution of literature, etc., at the time a 
definite organization district was assigned to each 
Local. However with a supply of propaganda ma- 
terial obtainable on application to Miss J. Colby, 
124 N. Van Ness Ave., Fresno, Cal., it seems 
quite possible to reach every teacher in the State 
within the next two months. Every teacher has a 
right to hear directly from us the aims and spirit — 
of our movement. Our influence on school admin- 
istration and on the passage of proper school laws 
at the next Legislature will vary almost directly 
as our numerical strength. Our propaganda work 
must therefore be pushed vigorously. Our best 
policy, however, during these times of mental up- 
heaval is to avoid wars with our critics, and to 
spread quietly and persistently literature, etc., set- 
ting forth the altruistic basis and patriotic objects 
of our movement. 

Dec 5, 1919 S G McLean, 
| President 


NEW ORGANIZING FORCES 

From time to time the.American, Federation of 
‘Teachers will be able to draw from the ranks of its 
membership capable leaders who will go out among 
the unorganized, and bring them into the fold of 
unionism. ‘lhe national is very fortunate this half- 
year in being able to have the services of two of its 
announced by Secretary 
Stecker in his “February Message.” Miss Colby, 
of California, and Miss Williams, of Minnesota, 
now appointed organizers, attended the Fourth Na- 
tional Convention, and gave important service in 
the constructive work of that body. We bespeak 
for them a welcome everywhere, and plenty of hard, 
inspiring work. 


4.4. The American T oacher 


A LETTER TO THE FRENCH UNIONS 

‘The Fourth Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, on January 1, 1920, sent the 
following message of greeting to the Federation of 
‘Yeachers’ Unions of France: 


To the Federation of Teachers’ Unions 
of France, 
Tours, France. 
Fraternal Greeting: 

The honor conferred upon the American 
Federation of Teachers in convention as- 
sembled December 29, 1919 - January 2, 1920, 
by the kind message of greeting from the fed- 
erated teachers of the great Republic of 
France is only outweighed by their profound 
pleasure in realizing that there is a genuine 
and significant sympathy between the trainers 
of the youth of the great democracies which 
you and we have the privilege of representing. 

We trust that the solidarity of feeling so 
betokened may eventuate in educational poli- 
cies and agencies that will not only be mu- 
tually helpful to the teachers and schools of 
France and the United States but will also 
insure the perpetuation of those ideals upon 
which the security and development of mod- 
ern civilization rest, and for which we have 
worked and fought side by side. 

Please express to our honored fellow- 
workers of the Federation of Teachers’ 
Unions of France, our hearty good wishes for 
the early realization of the high destiny of 
French education, and accept collectively and 
individually our sincere assurances that the 
appreciation of the qualities of mind and 
heart which distinguish the French people and 
which we profoundly feel, will strengthen and 
endure. 

(Signed) The American Federation 
of Teachers 
Chas B Stillman 


Either the people are fit to govern or they are not. 
lf they are fit to govern, it is no function of govern- 
ment to protect them from any kind of propaganda. 
They will protect themselves. 
protection is the very essence of self-government. 
Without it regular institutions are inconceivable. 
and the moment that a republican form of govern- 
ment sets itself up as the nurse maid of the people, 
to train their immature minds to suit its own pur- 
poses and to guard them from all influences that it 
considers contaminating, we already have a revolu- 
tion and a revolution backward, a revolution by 
usurpation. 

—Frank I. Cobb, Editor of the New York World, from 

article, “The Press and Public Opinion,’ in the New 
Republic of December 31, 1919. 
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FORGOTTEN VANITY 


It was the intention of the Executive Council to 
have a photograph taken of the delegates to the 
Fourth Convention of the American Federation of 
Teachers that was in session in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays. But the interest and the ex- 
citement of the convention were so great that it 
seems everyone forgot altogether about the plan to 
have the photograph taken. | 


THE DEAD MARCH 


‘There is great commotion within the realm of 
the dead. “The gleaming shanks tremble as mil- . 
lions of gaunt bodies turn uneasily from their ac- 
customed sleep. “The dead are awaking. ‘The new 
light and the strange sounds and the world of lif> 
aie agitating the ether of the bodies of the dead, 
and they can rest no longer. 

The new light is the light of intelligence stream- 
ing down from afar, loosed from the bondage of 
ignorance, springing from the fierce grip of preju- 
dice, set free in the mind of man after years of 
a terrible war. ‘The light strikes with heavy impact 
the sightless sockets of the dead, and the dull heads 
feel. It is the light that bears new ideas. | 


The strange sounds are the voices of men raised 
in anger that the institutions designed to make 
citizens of their children have lapsed into heedless 
sleep; nay, they are dead. And there are other 
voices, the voices of Idealism and Service, calling 
the dead things from their slumber. But these 
voices were ever scorned by the dead as being 
the voices of dreamers, of malcontents, and of radi- 
cals. Yet their voices stir relentlessly and without 
mercy, and they make the dead writhe even more 
than do the pleading voices of the children. 

But the world of life, the great giant labor, 
strikes the dead with its mighty hand. And the 
dead.shiver. It is the blow that warns, for, if it 
does awaken, education will be left to rot. Labor 
will make its own out of its image, and for its 
own purposes. 

Let the dead rot, and let their ghosts haunt the 


shambles of history; or let them awaken into life. 


I.et them stand. Let the Dead March! 
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SOME RESULTS QF THE NATION-WIDE DEMAND 
FOR IMPROVED. CONDITIONS FOR 
GRADE TEACHERS 
Y FLAT INCREASES 
Houston, Texas 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
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Some of the new salary scales established recently are: 
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—From Bulletin of Institute for Public Service, New York 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1913, TO OCTOBER, ro1o. 


‘The following table is an estimate, made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of the average increase in the cost of 
living in the United States since 1919. The Bureau has not 
complete retail price data back to 10913 and it has taken 
the average increase in the prices of the different groups 
of items for a number of industrial centers for the period 
from December, 1914, to June, 1919. While it is not held 
that the prices in these industrial centers necessarily agree 
with prices in every section of the country, yet the experi- 
ence of the Bureau goes to show that the changes in prices 
in the industrial centers used are fairly representative of 
changes in the country generally except as to rents. 

From data relating to food prices and to the wholesale 
prices of other groups of commodities, the changes from 
1913 to December, 1914, and from June, 1919, to October, 
1919, have been computed and the increases for these 
periods added to those from December, 1914, to June, 1919. 
The final results are shown in the table. 

Rents are a purely local matter and changes in rents in a 
given locality can be obtained only by a special study in 
that locality. However, the percentages of increase in rents 
as well as in the other groups of items in the industrial cen- 
ters mentioned have been applied to the increase shown 
in this table. 

The first column in the table shows the average per cent 
of total expenditure that is devoted to the different groups 
of items—foods, clothing etc. This per cent is based on 
figures obtained from over 12,000 families in 92 localities, 
in a careful survey of the cost of living recently made by 
the Bureau. The second column shows the average per 
cent of increase in the prices of the several groups from 
1913, to October, 1919. The third column is the product 
of the first and second columns and shows the per cent of 
increase applied to the total family budget. To illustrate: 
38.2 per cent of the total expenditure goes for food; food 
costs have increased 80.7 per cent; this makes the per cent 
of increase in the price of food, as related to the total 
family expenditure, 30.8 per cent. 


ESTIMATED PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES FROM I0913 TO OCTOBER, IQIQ. 
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—From the Monthly Biber: Renan af ib U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Vol. X, No. 11, January, 1920. 
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CHART SHOWING COMPARISON OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN FIVE MIDDLE WEST- 
ERX STATES WITH THE UNION SCALE OF WAGES FOR CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE SAME SECTION AS INDICATED BY THE AVERAGE OF THE 
WAGES PAID IN CHICAGO AND CLEVELAND 


SALARY IN HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
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—From the Bulletin of the National Education Association of December, 1919 


Machinists 
Lathers 
Bricklayers 
{nside wiremen 


Workers, structural iron 


Blacksmiths 


Machine tenders (printing) 


Compositors (English) 


Glaziers 

See oe 
Plumbers 

i 
Carpenters 


Hodcarriers 


Bakers 


High School Teachers 


Intermediate Teachers 


Elementary Teachers 


OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Union teachers have to thank Dr. George Strayer of 
Columbia University, Dean William Russell of the Iowa 
University and President D. B. Waldo of the Kalamazoo 
state normal school for much effective advertising of the 
union movement among teachers, altho they had no in- 
tention of giving it anything of that kind. After brief 
mention of the subject he was scheduled to speak on, each 
of these speakers devoted most of his time and the best of 
his eloquence to this particular question. To do President 
Waldo justice, however, it must be said that his remarks 
were largely in the nature of a chorus to the preceding 
speakers, interpolated into the main body of his discourse. 
The emphasis of these three men has most certainly indelibly 
stamped the idea of unionism on the minds of teachers 
who had never before heard of it. No member of that au- 
dience will need to have explained what the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers is or how it works thru its affiliations. 
—From Editorial, in The Minnesota Union Advocate, of 
November 14, 1919. 


THIS EXCITES OUR CURIOSITY 


It is very difficult to get news of constructive events in 
Russia today, and considerable interest attaches, therefore, 
to an article in The London Times educational supplement 
of a few weeks back. The writer tells us that the vast new 
educational scheme begun by the Bolsheviki is in the hands 
of a commissar named Lunachavski, who knows most Euro- 
pean languages and is highly cultured. All schools have 
been abolished and in their stead a Labor school, divided 
into two parts, is attended by all children alike. The first 
part is for children from 8 to 13 years, the second for 
those of 13 to 1 years. Attendance is compulsory, all 
schools are coeducational, the teacher is called a “school 
workman” and has 25 pupils under him. No religious in- 
struction will be given, no home lessons, no examinations, 
no punishments. One may see the influence of Tolstoy at 
work here. A hot lunch is provided for every child. 


—From the Christian Science Monitor. 


February, 1920 


A TENTATIVE QUESTION BOX 


The “American Teacher’ has received several re- 
quests that a “Question Box” be made one of its 
ventures. Fortunately, the material for an experi- 
ment is ready to hand. An inquiry has arrived 
which supplies the immediate stimulus to action. 


A correspondent writing from Michigan de- 
sires to know in what localities there is a 
system of subsidizing teachers for attendance 
at summer normals, universities, or elsewhere. 

Anyone who has information bearing on 
this question should write to The American 
Teacher without delay. Answers will be 
published in the March issue.—The Editor. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


44 East Twenty-third Street 
| New York City 


Morton PicrurEs IN CHURCHES AND®SCHOOLS 


In connection with the peace program of the 
American Red Cross, it is announced that that or- 
ganization will develop a broad educational program 
by means of the motion, pictures. According to a 
statement from Washington Headquarters the Red 
Cross will furnish not only pictures depicting its 
own work but will expand its film activities to in- 
clude subjects pertaining to governmental, indus- 
trial, scenic and such other pictures as may prop- 
erly be made parts of a broad program for a 
healthier and happier America. 


The Red Cross states that in entering the educa- 
tional film field its work is based on a definite de- 
mand for pictures of this character which are not 
provided in sufficient quantities by commercial con- 
cerns. Distribution will be made through the thir- 
teen Red Cross Divisions and 3,700 chapters 
throughout the country. 


Catalogues describing available films, suitable for 
churches and schols, will be sent to such institu- 
tions as send their addresses to National Head- 
quarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Contracts awaiting teachers for all classes of school 
work. No fee unless appointed. Select service, prompt 
and efficient. Write us fully today, we can assist in 
your promotion. 


OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Box C, Oswego, N. Y, 
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It is this overwhelming lack of proportion ig responsi- 
bility that is helping to drive active men out of university 
positions and reducing scholarly activity to a pedagogical 
dead level. The emasculated professor should have no 
place nor be tolerated in college teaching, and yet the man- 
ner in which many universities and colleges are now being 
administered cannot help but breed this very type. And 
who shall then make vital the higher education of the 
state? Scholarship must have force, vitality, and inde- 
pendence; and if regents and members of our boards of 
administration persist in misunderstanding this essential 
need of the men who work under their control, theirs alone 
must be the blame. A university cannot be a factory un- 
der the control of a superintendent and a few foremen. It 
must consist of hundreds of independent individuals guided 
by intelligent and generous leadership. If democracy in 
government or industry is ever to be trusted it should here 
of all places be able to prove itself. 

—C Ferdinand Nelson, in an article on “Problems of De- 
mocracy in University Administration” in The Graduate 

Magazine, Univ. of Kansas, January, 1920. 
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Literature and Music 
The COLUMBIA PLAN of Teaching True Appreciation of Literature 


In music and literature there is more than corre- 
lation; there is zdentification of thought, fecling, sub- 
ject matter, structure, and response. The message of 
literature and music is one—to preserve the spirit of 
youth, to arouse wholesome emotion, and to quicken 
the mind and spirit to joyous, complete living. 
Class-room study of literature may be clarified and 
vitalized through music. 


No teacher of English would neglect the oppor- 
tunity of having his class listen to the music records 
of the songs of Burns, Longfellow, or Tennyson. 
Music is here fitted to poetry.. But poetry zs music. 


Tell the pupils the story of Shakespeare’s ‘““Cym- 
beline.” Describe the occasion that called forth 
A that inspiring mor- 

ning song, ‘‘Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!’ 
What kind of bird 
is ‘a Lark? ‘What 
are its habits? 
Who is Phoebus? 
Where is ‘“‘heaven’s 
gate?” Then play 


Columbia Record A5484, ‘ Hark! Hark! the Lark!” 
piano solo by Godowsky. Forget the words. Note 
Schubert’s employment of brilliant chords for 
“Wark! Hark!” Observe the musical grammar in 
the phrase corresponding with ‘“‘To ope their golden 
eyes.”’ Study the musical progression in the last 
three lines, ‘“My lady sweet, arise, arise, arise!’’ 


There is no element of poetry—type, rhythm, 
metre, rhyme, figure of speech, stanza form, or sen- 
tence structure that cannot find its identical counter- 
part in music. 


What is true of Poetry is also true of the Drama 
and Fiction. There is the same element of organi- 
zation of material and emotional appeal. 


The booklet, “Literature and Music,” is a com- 
plete treatise of the subject, relating all types 
and clements of Poetry, Drama 
and I’iction to the corresponding 
form in music. It contains record 
and literature lists, exercises and 
a bibliography of helpful buooks 
and magazines. Send for free 
copy. 
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Any Columbia Dealer will gladly placea 
Grafonola and Pushmobile with a number of 
Educational Recordsin your School on trial, 
without cost or obligation to you, so that 
you may prove, thru your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia material may 
be in your schools. 

Send the coupon for Educational Liter- 
ature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone 
Company 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department __ 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


{ 

| 

| 

| Literature and Music 

| Grafonola Catalog ey 

Educational Record Catalog fy 

| Musical Measurement Manual CL 
l 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank and 
EES may be Iccked in Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Either Ook. Bas ep London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C, 
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The Labor Movement 


HAT shall we say of the relation 
of the Church to the Labor Move- 
ment, which is one of the out- 

standing factors in the industrial world? 
cannot claim a good record with regard 


to labor questions. Since the beginning of 


the industrial revolution only a minority of 
the members of our Church have insisted 
on the social application of the Gospel. 


Now that the con- 
Science or ithe 
Christian communi- 
ty has been stirred, 
we must be content 
to bear the accusa- 
tion that we are 
only trying to make 
ourselves popular 
with labor, because 
labor is now a dom- 
inent power. The 
accusation is not 
true. We are hon- 
estly trying to see 
and to speak the 
truth, and those 
who make that ef- 
fort will not, in the 
long run, be popu- 
lar with any party. 
The question is not 
whether labor is friendly to the Church, or 
whether we can attract labor men to the 
Church, but whether the ideals of labor are 
sound and its claims just. No doubt there 
are strata in the labor movement, as in ‘“‘the 
world” generally, which are secularist and 
materialistic. Certainly, also, there are labor 
men (though not so many in the English- 
speaking peoples as on the continent of 
Europe) who are advocates of violent revo- 
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DEMOCRACY IN EpucaTION A . 
DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION B 


THE CLOSED SHOP AND THE OPEN 


A PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 


To A New DELEGATE TO Our Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION 


lution. But we ought, in all fairness, to 
judge the labor movement at its best, and to 
consider what is to be the relation of its 
idealism to the idealism of the Church. The 
purpose of the labor movement, at its best, is 
cure fulness of life, the opportunity of a 
complete development of their manhood and 
womanhood for those who labor ; it seeks to 
furnish a better world for people to live in. 
While this is also the Church’s aim, our su- 

preme task must be 

to provide better 

people to live in the 
~ world. The labor 
Scere te movement can help 
the: Church, by 
bringing us into 
touch with actuali- 
ties, and increasing 
our discontent with 
mere pious aspira- 
tions; and assured- 
ly the Church can 
help the Jabez 
movement by point- 
ing the way to that 
spiritual power 
which alone can 
bring the law of 
righteousness and 
love into permanent 
action. “He who 
can spiritualize democracy,’ said Mazzini, 
“will save the world.”—From Report of a 
Committee at the Conference of Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion, Lambeth Palace, 
July 5 to August 7, 1920. 
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The inherent social stimulation within the 
labor movement is destined to spread thruout 
all the creeds. In that movement they will 


realize their own ideals of service to mankind. 
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GETTING NEARER 


It is obvious that where our analysis of school 
conditions becomes thoro we shall be getting 
close to our own lairs. Professor Hart, himself 
a teacher of many years’ standing in college work, 
cuts close to the quick in his address on “De- 
mocracy in Education” printed in this issue. 
Many of us, indeed, have taken advantage of our 
positions to browbeat and insult those who can- 
not or dare not talk back. Habits developed un- 
der these circumstances are easily developed and 
retained for use when the teacher later has made 
his promotion and become a superior. But there 
are many petty tyrants left to abuse the children. 


Let LONG TRATIv 


Mr George Soule, whose article on Democracy 
in Industry appears in this issue, has made an un- 
commonly intelligent analysis of the conditions 
and reasons leading to workers’ control in in- 
dustry. Anyone who has acquaintance with in- 
dustry knows that especially since the war the 
complaint among employers has been that the 
workers have been “slowing up.” This has been 
going on in spite of the general improvement in 
wages. The usual intepretation suggested by the 
employers has been that the men had been spoiled 
by prosperity, and think of nothing but getting 
still higher wages without working. The true 
interpretation may be quite different. 

Mr. Soule calls attention to this very common 
“drag” on industry. As he says, progressive en- 
gineers and employers have learned that active in- 
terest in production on the part of the workers 
is aroused whenever an increased measure of 
control is granted to them. In other words, in- 
dustry gains in the co-operation and interest of 
the workers when responsibility is granted them. 
The quoted statements of Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx is proof enough that the sharing by workers 
in the control of conditions pays the employers. 
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The task of organized teachers, therefore, is 
to carry this lesson to their fellow teachers. It 
is necessary to stimulate teachers to want what 
other workers have learned to want, and many 
have learned how to obtain. Let us not be dis- 
couraged in traversing this long trail. It is a 
long way, but it appears to be the only way. 


THE OPEN SHOP IS UNDERSTOOD 


It is evident that some of our fellow unionists 
thruout the country are becoming nervous as the 
lines are drawn closely for the struggle on the 
issue of the “open shop.” This is unfortunate 
but natural. At the same time there is little to 
be nervous about. It is as clear as day that the 
“open shop” means a shop closed against the 
unions, It is also clear that the interests that 
now close the shops against the organized work- 
ers are the most gigantic aggregations of selfish- 
ness existing in our American life to-day. 

The Steel Corporations are out to destroy the 
unions. Is there any doubt about this? And if 
they accomplished their object is there any teacher 
in the American Federation of Teachers who be- 
lieves the era of justice and freedom will be 
brought nearer? Does it seem by yielding to the 
Steel Corporations the right to determine the con- 
ditions under which men and women shal! work 
for the shareholders, that we have approached the 
ideal standards of life for humanity? As honest 
persons we cannot say the Steel Corporations have 
any social purpose except that of taking advantage 
of their position to retain economic power, no 
matter what happens to the workers. 

If our timid members will look about them 
they will see evidences of a form of distrust that 
is menacing to the selfish interests. The en- 
lightened socially-minded ranks of the country 
that up to the present have escaped the attacks 
of the name-callers are doing some keen observ- 
ing and some plain speaking. The Catholic clergy 
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have spoken strongly, and will be a powerful aid 
to the unions. No group outside of labor has 
taken a more definite stand against the “open 
shop” than has this one. The clergy are begin- 
ning to say the “open shop” campaign is an 
anti-union campaign. 

In this issue we quote from the Report of the 
Lambeth Conference of the Anglican church on 
the social purpose of the union movement. One 
thing is certain, the churches are coming to realize 
the nature of the vast social undertaking lead by 
the union movement, the task of making this a 
better world. It is safe to predict that the 
churches will approach one another closely in the 
near future on this extraordinary platform which 
labor has initiated. 


SAFELY BIRKS? AND; GOOD-BUSiNE Ss 


“Good Business insists that sufficient insur- 
ance be carried to meet contingent cases. We 
have always dodged the issue of an adequate 
or sufficient insurance for the protection of our 
Government. As a consequence, few of us will 
live to see the receipt bills for the World War.” 


This statement might be mistaken for one 
which the chairman of military affairs had an- 
nounced to the country. But it is the statement of 
a superintendent of schools speaking to the teach- 
ers of Oakland, California. Since Mr Fred M 
Hunter, the superintendent, is President of the 
National Education Association, it 1s proper to 
say he is speaking to the teachers of the nation. 

The vehicle of the quoted statement is the 
“Superintendents’ Bulletin” of the date of Oc- 
tober 29, 1920. The bulletin contains twelve 
pages. Six of these pages are given to sentiments 
about the need of national preparedness and to 
news about the personnel of the officers that 
conduct the training of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps in the schools of Oakland. In 
this portion of the “Bulletin” are many sections 
designed to convince teachers and pupils of the 
need of having a reserve corps to lead our boys 
in another war. We may conclude that President 
Hunter believes in the policy of preparing to 
the hilt for the next war. We may also infer 
that he is not interested in a somewhat prevalent 
desire on the part of the workers in all coun- 
tries to eliminate war altogether. 

In another section of the “Bulletin”? President 
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Hunter discusses “Politics.” He says, “All prin- 
cipals in the Oakland schools are responsible for 
calling to the attention of the teachers the necessity 
for carefully refraining from any participation 
in political campaigns, national, state and local.” 
After making an exception in regard to a proposed 
amendment to the state constitution which Mr 
Hunter thinks is good, he goes on to say, “This 
caution in no sense restricts any teacher m exer- 
cising his functions as an American citizen” 
(italics ours). 

Then Superintendent Hunter prints in capitals 
“A LIP TUE ME SOAG te 

“VOTE ‘YES’ ON AMENDME 

THIS AMENDMENT WILL ESTABLISH 

EQUALITY OF EDUCATION fa. 

PORTUNITY FOR EVERY ee. 

WILL PROVIDE ADEQUATE SUee.= 

FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOtS 

WILL RE-OPEN THE HUNDREDS OF 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS NOW ClGsra 

POVERTY 

The principals are instructed to see that the 
little message or one like it is copied and taken 
home by each child on November 1, 1920. 

The President of the National Education As- 
sociation has had a great deal to say elsewhere 
about training the children for democracy. Are 
we to understand that militarism and no political 
activity for teachers (with judicial exceptions, of- 
ficially approved) are the natural springs for ac- 
tivity in democracy? 
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Democracy in Education—A* 


JOSEPH K HART 
Editorial Staff, The Survey, New York 


All that may be said about democracy in in- 
dustry may probably be said with equal truth 
about democracy in education. The school sys- 
tem may be likened to a factory system: each has 
its hierarchy of management; its buildings and 
equipments; its working forces; its raw mate- 
rials; and its finished products. In each, the 
workers who perform the actual productive pro- 
cesses feel themselves deprived of certain ele- 
ments essential to the completest success of their 
work: they do not select for themselves the par- 
ticular tasks they are best fitted to perform; 
they do not have a voice in determining the con- 
ditions of service: wages, tenure, promotion, es- 
sential morale. ‘They are subordinates, under 
authority. They are told to go and they must 
go; to stand and they must stand. In short, in 
so far as the school system is an organized sys- 
tem for the production of certain social goods all 
that needs to be said concerning democracy in 
industry applies with equal force to the schools. 


But that is not all. Democracy in industry 
calls for the assumption of certain moral atti- 
tudes on the part of the worker. He must ac- 
cept responsibility; he must know and _ under- 
stand; he must think, as well as feel. That is 
to say, democracy in industry is calling for a 
more responsible, a better educated, a more 
rounded type of individual workingman. Surely 
the school has some responsibility here ! 


And, now we see that subordination in educa- 
tion has two possible references, whereas sub- 
ordination in industry has but one. In industry, 
the worker is subordinated to the management, 
and he asks for democratic relief. But no one 
spends much time thinking about or lamenting 
the fact that the iron is subordinate to the 
worker, nor would a crusade to deliver the iron 
from the cruel hand of the tyrant machinist get 
many followers,—even in this day when ‘follow- 
ers’ are ready for any cause. 

On the other hand, in the school system, sub- 
ordination can take two turns; indeed, it always 


*Address delivered before the Teachers Union, 
New York, November 20, 1920. 


does, and democracy in education involves each 
of these subordinations,—the one quite as much 
as the other. . That is to say, the teacher is sub- 
ordinate to the educational management, just as 
the worker is subordinate to the industrial 
management; and democracy in education calls 
for release of the teacher from the demoralizing 
aspects of this subordination. But, in a sense 
in which the iron he works upon is not morally 
subordinate to the mechanic, the pupil is subor- 
dinate to the teacher. And, not infrequently, the 
most vociferous leader of the cause of democracy 
in education is the most complete tyrant in the 
actual classroom. For not alone does the teacher 
need to be freed from the ‘tyrant’ who sits in the 
office of the board of education, or in the super- 
intendent’s sanctum, or in the principal’s chair. 
He needs quite as much, and ever so much more 
fundamentally, to be freed from the tyrant who 
rules in his own stern manner, who handles the 
children with short and worried ways, and who 
frequently deals with these raw materials of 
the democratic industrial order of the future 
with such high-handed insolence. 


Illustrations of this undemocracy of the class- 
room are too numerous and too personal for me 
to introduce them here. Democracy in educa- 
tion is not primarily needed for the sake of the 
teacher. Democracy in education will not mean 
primarily the “freeing” of the teacher. Democ- 
racy in education cannot be fully stated in terms 
of the teacher. 

But the teacher is dealing with, is working 
in, the next generation: the society of tomorrow 
is being molded and formed in the school rooms 
of today,—-not completely, not finally, not irrevoc- 
ably,—but in part, at any rate. A free society 
of: the future cannot be made by unfree work- 
men. ‘Teachers must be free, in order that their 
work for tomorrow may be free. Democracy in 
education must be achieved in order that we may 
work out the intelligent and democratic social 
order of the future. 

And the assurance of that social order is not 
in the books, nor in the schools, nor in the fu- 
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tilities and stupidities of our conventional knowl- 
edges and folkways. All these things, so highly 
prized by the statesmen who periodically wreck 
the world, are assurances of social disorder, 
rather than of order. No, the hope of the fu- 
ture is in the freed lives of our children. Free- 
dom is the only real restraint in the world.. Op- 
pression, repression, suppression: these promise 
nothing but disorder,—world without end. 


Democracy in education goes far beyond the 
needs of the teacher, tho it always includes 
the teacher. It is the conception of a system of 
education in which free teachers shall bring 
hungry, hopeful, stumbling children into contact 
with free experiences, including free knowledge, 
in order that naturally, thoughtfully, patiently, a 
free social order may grow up in these children 
to take the place of the servile social orders of 
today. Democracy for the teachers is but one 
item in this program—tho when conceived in 
the largest light it is the most important, the 
crucial item. But democracy in education implies 
and involves so much more than freedom of the 
teachers. It implies and involves the ultimate 
freedom of society as a whole,—the assurance of 
that democratic freedom and intelligence which 
can underwrite all the longed-for developments 
of democracy in industry, in religion, in morality 
and even in politics. 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 


The Lockwood Housing Commission which was 
charged with the duty of discovering the true causes 
of the prevailing shortage of homes in New York, 
has discovered, incidentally, traces of a horrible 
cancer which has eaten into a considerable part of 
the body of our movement in this city. 

We say purposely “fa considerable part” of our 
labor movement and have not in mind Brindell’s 
unions and his Building Trades Council alone. To 
begin with, it is a shame and a heartache that this 
sore had to be discovered by a Lockwood Com- 
mission, and that the entire labor movement, rep- 
resented by the American Federation of Labor, had 
kept silent about this shameful corruption. The 
excuse, that it had not known these facts, is too 
frail, indeed. Had the American labor movement 
stood at the height of its obligations, it could not 
have helped knowing these facts. The shame is 
even greater when it is admitted that the corrup- 
tion in the building trades was never a secret in 
the labor movement of New York. 

There were enough men in the Building Trades 
who have loudly protested against this corruption. 
The Lockwood Commission discovered but little for 
these men. Articles about the deplorable situa- 
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tion in these unions have been published from time 
to time in various newspapers. And yet, the A F 
of L, with its entire force and influence, did not 
do the least thing to make an end to this horrible 
scandal. Could anyone, under the circumstances, 
be blamed for asserting that if the A F of L and 
the entire labor movement of New York has kept 
silence in this situation, it is an eloquent sign that 
the state of affairs in many other unions is not 
much better? Would not such conclusions be fully 
justified? And it is because of this that we say 
that the shame of the Unions in the Building 
Trades of New York is not the shame of Brindell’s 
unions alone, but of our entire labor movement. 


Any person with a degree of intelligence, could 
have understood that such strikes were not be- 
ing called for nothing. It was known, in fact 
that all these strikes were a means for extor- 
tion of money from building contractors by Brin- 
dell and his gang, tho, not everybody suspected 
that such huge sums were involved in it. The labor 
movement, nevertheless, kept silent, and Brindell 
was not only not boycotted, but he played a big 
role in labor circles. This man never lost an op- 
portunity to condemn the radical unions as “Bol- 
shevist”? organizations under the cloak of patri- 
otism, the customary refuge of every scoundrel. 

Years ago, we had in this city another such fel- 
low in these same building trades. His name was 
Sam Parks. His misdoings, too, were not dis- 
covered by the union themselves, and he was not 
punished by the labor movment. It was a capital- 
ist court which sentenced him to a term of years 
in prison, for bribery, where he died. It was 
thought that the fate of Sam Parks would serve 
a horrible example for those of his kind, and it 
was hoped that these unions would never permit 
a repetition of such a scandal. It appears, how- 
ever, that Sam Parks is a saint in comparison with 
those involved in the recent revelation, and that 
the unions in the buildings trades have sunk even 
deeper under the domination of Brindell. There 
is only a Brindell on one side and thousands upon 
thousands of obedient slaves on the other side, men 
who have lost every sense of honor for the few 
additional cents in wages which he had gained for 
them. This latter factor, the practical disappear- 
ance of the unions, is the most deplorable factor 
in the entire story. It makes one despondent, in- 
deed, to see so many thousands of workers ready 
to sell the best and the noblest within them—their 
independence, their right to self-determination— 
for a mess of pottage. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that no matter 
how we may hate and despise Brindell, if the great 
mass of workers in the building trades unions had 
stood on a higher plane of intelligence, Brindell 
could not have operated among them as he did. It 
is the stark ignorance of the workers and their 
complete indifference to all that is beyond their 
petty interests, that has made possible the domina- 
tion of a Brindell. 

The only thing that can and must be done is for 
the few clear-headed and intelligent men in these 
unions to continue their ceaseless agitation and 
educational work among their fellow workers, no 
matter how ungrateful their work may be to-day,— 
for, light is bound to break through the dark walls 
of corruption even in their ranks.—From “Justice,” 
the official organ of The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, of November 5, 1920. 


Democracy in Industry * 


GEORGE SOULE 


Labor Bureau, New York 


In recent years we have been hearing many 
phrases such as industrial democracy, workers’ 
control, and so on. What do these phrases really 
mean? What do they stand for in people’s minds, 
and what do they signify in actual experience ? 


It is easy enough to draw the parallel between 
democracy in political government and democracy 
in industry. In politics we have long been accus- 
timed to the idea that just government must be 
based on the consent of the governed, and that 
everyone affected by laws and other conditions of 
society has a right to an equal voice in the fram- 
ing of those laws and conditions. Yet a great in- 
dustrial establishment, or an industry itself, is 
just as much subject to a government as the state, 
and its laws and conditions may affect the daily 
lives of those who work in it much more than the 
laws of the state. 
in an industry, who are vitally dependent on it, 
have a right to a voice in its government, just as 
they have a right to a voice in political affairs? 
It was in this sense of rights that industrial de- 
mocracy was first talked about. 


There is also a parallel between the development 
of industrial democracy and that of political de- 
mocracy. The beginning of the growth of one is 
almost as old as the beginning of the growth of 
the other. Political democracy was achieved by 
a series of steps, one class after another rising 
and demanding its rights from those in power, the 
rights themselves being elaborated as time went 
on. In England it was first the great barons and 
noble land owners who were admitted to their 
share of power, then the business and trading 
classes, then the workmen, and last of all the wo- 
men. Sometimes, as in France, there was an at- 
tempt to achieve democracy by a sudden revolu- 
tion, which was followed by reactions. But in 
either case the growth of democracy was a grad- 
ual spreading of power, sometimes begun by a 
violent overturn, sometimes punctuated by out- 
bursts of violence. Industrial democracy has fol- 


* Address delivered before The Teachers Union, 
New York, November 20, 1920. 


Why should not the workers 


lowed much the same course. Not long after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the 
large establishment and the control of capital had 
begun to fasten themselves upon industry, a move- 
ment arose in England for the abolishment of in- 
dustrial autocracy and the sudden overturn of the 
system, Robert Owen and the Chartist movement 
were the first proponents of the “One Big Union,” 
but the times were not ripe, and their efforts had 
little permanent result. Then began the organ- 
ization of the workers into trade unions, which 
little by little encroached upon the control of the 
employer in such matters as hours and wages, and 
won a partial freedom for favored groups of 
highly skilled workers. It was not until much 
later that the great mass of unskilled labor began 
to participate in the limited industrial democracy 
which had been achieved, and apparently the 
“brain workers,” like the women in political af- 
fairs, are to be the last group to receive the in- 
dustrial franchise. 


The whole trade-union movement, which has a 
history of over a hundred years in both England 
and the United States, is one long struggle for an 
increasing measure of industrial democracy. It 
has changed its form, its policies and its aspira- 
tions many times according to the conditions in 
which it found itself, but all its victories have 
been expressed in terms of greater control by the 
worker, over the conditions surrounding his work- 
ing life. Wages and hours are the first battle- 
grounds of the campaign, which has since gone 
on to such questions as security of tenure, dis- 
tribution of work, management of the productive 
process itself, and even penetration of the com- 
mercial and financial fields. 


During the war a new movement arose in Eng- 
land for workers’ control. It was known as the 
shop-stewards’ movement, because it was carried 
on by the representatives of the workmen in the 
individual shops. The hands of the higher union 
officials were tied by war legislation forbidding 
strikes, and they could not efficiently negotiate 
about matters in the various shops anyway, on ac- 
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count of the craft divisions among the unions. 
But the shop representatives of the various unions 
got together and formed unofficial shop commit- 
tees, which negotiated as units with the several 
employers, particularly in the munitions and ship- 
building plants. These committees not only con- 
cerned themselves with questions of hours and 
wages, but with complicated questions of man- 
agement, like the development of new processes 
and systems, and the admittance to the industry 
of unskilled or semi-skilled persons used to op- 
erate automatic machinery which crowded out old- 
fashioned manual skill. Many times they made 
valuable suggestions about the efficiency of in- 
dustry, on account of their intimate acquaintance 
- with the work. 


Progressive engineers and employers welcomed 
the tendency toward increasing control on the part 
of the workmen, because it led to increased eff- 
ciency, They. had long recognized that the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the introduction of 
new methods and technique, as well as the 
greatest drag on the operation of the existing 
methods, was the lack of interest on the part of 
the workman who was regarded as a machine and 
consequently contributed nothing but a grudging 
manual labor to the productive process. If they 
could arouse the active interest of the worker in 
production, they could afford to grant him in re- 
turn an increased measure of control which would 
prevent the new technique being used to his detri- 
ment. They recognized that you cannot get in- 
terest without granting responsibility. 


This marked a new phase in the development 
of industrial democracy. It was the entrance of 
the concept of function. The workman should 
have democracy not only because it is his right, 
but because with it he can perform his function 
better. He can produce more if he is an intelli- 
gent participator. We are now beginning to re- 
alize that the development of political democracy 
itself was not merely a progressive assertion of 
rights on the part of oppressed groups. The old 
autocratic systems fell not merely because people 
protested against them, but because they became 
inefficient ; they ceased to function properly and 
hence could not satisfy the people living under 
them. ‘The development of democracy has really 
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been in a larger aspect the development of the 
technique of administration. It is the same with 
industrial democracy. We must tap the sources 
of wisdom and power lying dormant in the rank 
and file of industry, because without their aid 
production will fail and civilization will be in 
danger. It is not merely necessary to grant 
rights; it is also necessary to organize industrial 
administration properly, and to do so the worker 
must win an opportunity to function. 


In America, long before the war, the develop- 
ment of the shop committee had begun, and shop 
committees were exercising control in some 
plants. On the railroads, in the shop and repair 
departments, the “system federation” paralleled 
the shop committee in the British metal trades. 
During the war the lines of development here and 
the lesson of British experience converged so that 
the establishment of shop committees in munitions 
plants, ship-yards, and arsenals was consciously 
encouraged by the various labor administrations 
of the government, and was carried out with the 
cooperation of the national unions themselves. 


Perhaps the first functioning shop committee 
here was in the clothing industry, where a strike in 
1910 resulted in the recognition of the shop com- 
mittee in the plant of Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
in Chicago, this being the beginning of the power 
of the trade-union group which has since devel- 
oped into the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. This committee has now operated for 
ten years without interruption, and has built up 
a body of industrial laws which virtually form a 
constitution. It protects, for instance, the rights 
of the worker against arbitrary discharge. No 
worker can be discharged by his foreman; the 
foreman may merely suspend, and can make a 
complaint to the labor manager of the plant. This 


“manager can dismiss, but the discharge is subject 


to review by a board composed of equal numbers 
of representatives of employer and union. If this 
board finds the discharge to be unjust, the worker 
is reinstated with back pay. I think that is more 
protection than the teachers have. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx, testifying before 
the U. S. Industrial Relations Commission in 
1914, made this remarkable statement: ‘‘Not the 
least of the advantages we have derived from our 
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system is the reaction of the ideas and ideals, first 
applied in the labor department, upon the other 
departments and particularly upon the executive 
staff of the manufacturing department. Ineffi- 
cient methods as to prevailing conditions on the 
part of higher executives; these could not long 
survive when every complaint brought by a work- 
man was thoroly investigated and the root cause 
of the trouble brought to light. The unexpected 
and indirect results of our labor policy in increas- 
ing the efficiency, reforming the conduct, and rais- 
ing the intelligence of the executives coming in 
contact with the system, have been as profitable 
_and satisfactory as the direct result, 1. e., the cre- 
ation of harmony and good will on the part of the 
people toward the Company.” 


In the United States Arsenal at Rock Island, 
Illinois, a shop committee functioned very effec- 
tively thru the war, and after the war actually took 
part in the larger management of the plant. The 
men desired to avoid the unemployment which 
would result from a slackening of the war demand 
for munitions, and so they urged that the arsenal 
develop a market for peace-time products. Their 
request was granted, and they helped to transform 
the arsenal and to develop the market. The con- 
ventionally-minded army officers in charge, how- 
ever, soon became afraid that so successful an 
example would lead farther than they intended, 
and the Rock Island experiment was abolished, 
not because it was a failure, but because it worked 
too well. 


A word of caution is necessary about shop com- 
mittees and forms of “industrial democracy” in- 
stalled by employers where the demand does not 
arise from the workers, and the employer does 
not cooperate with an independent union which 
can if necessary protect its members. A number 
of the largest steel companies installed such paper 
schemes during or after the war, and it was in 
these very companies that. the steel strike was most 
effective. The men were unable to gain any real 
security from committees controlled by the com- 
pany. 

Industrial democracy does not stop within the 
walls of the shop. It is reaching out toward the 
drastic reorganization of large industries. The 
coal miners in England have asked for a form of 
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national ownership in which a preponderant share 
of the management shall be in the hands of those 
who actually work in the industry, and the Amer- 
ican railway men have pointed out how the rail- 
roads could be operated to the better advantage of 
the public under some such scheme as the Plumb 
Plan. Thought and research along these lines is 
growing by leaps and bounds, because we are 
coming to see that we cannot systematize and 
make efficient our whole machinery of production 
and distribution until democratic management 
supplants the autocratic management of the pri- 
vate owner and banker. With all our enormous 
advances in science and technique, we have not 
yet installed an administration of industry which 
can produce enough to enable everyone to live 
decently, or which, in fact, can avoid catastrophes 
that threaten to be disastrous to civilization. In 
order to save the world, the power and wisdom 
of the workers must be functionally connected 
with the administration of industry, and this can 
be done only by the proper organization of 
workers’ control. 


GUNS AND BASEBALL BATS URGED BY 
FRESNO EDUCATOR 


Riverside, Cal., Nov. 6.—A demand for law and 
order and gatling guns and baseball bats to use 
against teachers who join trade unions were fea- 
tures of a harangue by Jerome O. Cross, before a 
meeting of city superintendents of California pub- 
lie schools. . 


Cross is head of the Fresno public school system 
and toadys to the two-by-four autocrats and cheap 
wage employers who are opposing trade unionism 
among teachers in Fresno, Oakland and other cities 
in the state. 


Cross attempted to take the sting out of his 
anarchistic utterances by approving “some things” 
that organized labor has done. 


“This is a problem that we cannot settle through 
conferences or counsel,” he shrieked. ‘It looks 
to me that a baseball bat or a gatling gun is 
needed.” 


Then the “educator” urged law and order, de- 
manded respect for authority and scored the “in- 
sinuating influences that are at work endeavoring 
to undermine constituted authority.” 


After the meeting destroyed the teachers’ unions, 
it took up the question of conducting school bonds 
campaigns. One superintendent, who joined with 
the rest in their high regard for public opinion, 
doubted the wisdom of holding public meetings to 
discuss bond issues. He said public meetings pro- 
posing side to get in their damaging work.’—From 
the A F of L Weekly Newsletter. 


Democracy in Education—B 


This report was made at the meeting of the North Dakota State Teachers’ Association at Grand 


Forks, North Dakota, before the Section of Higher and Professional Education. 


The committee, 


which was continued for working out further details, wishes a full and frank discussion of its re- 


port and will welcome any suggestions which may be made. 


Address—Dr ERNEST SHAW REYNOLDS, 


Agricultural College, N. D. 


In the discussion of this subject it must be 
recognized at the outset that the remarks made 
are in no way intended as a reflection upon any 
particular person, nor upon administrators as a 
class, nor do they reflect upon the administration 
of any institution. When autocracy is mentioned 
it does not necessarily imply either an inefficient, 
an unsympathetic or an unfriendly administrator, 
but purely and simply a system in which one man 
or a small group has the large measure of con- 
trol in determining the policies and the practices 
of an institution. An opposite system of control 
is the democratic which presupposes ultimate 
control of the institution by a balanced co-opera- 
tion of all who are directly involved in the work 
of education but does not imply any special 
formula for organization. 

An autocratic system is such whether its lead- 
ers are benign or baneful in their methods of 
administration. And here in America we are 
committed to a policy of democracy of govern- 
ment. Why then should we tolerate the op- 
posite method in the educational system which is 
the very fountain head of our governmental life 
where our future leaders are trained and our best 
intellects are associated? We should not be de- 
ceived by the paternalistic arguments of advocates 
of the autocratic system that it is more efficient 
and provides better for those controled. 

It might be held that, comparing Germany with 
the United States prior to 1914, the government 
of Germany was more efficient and provided for 
the people’s comfort better than our own, yet 
the final result was not such as to justify the 
conclusion that that Nation was fundamentally 
better than ours. Immediate results are not to 
be the final test of a system. Democracy can be 
made ultimately more efficient than autocracy and 
will be so when we consciously set to work to 
determine the best methods. That has been the 
effort of this committee in relation to education. 
To attain a fundamental, permanent change in 
a system which is well established, it is neces- 
sary that all concerned shall be somewhat pre- 


pared for the change and that it occur in an evo- 
lutionary manner. This does not mean that the 
processes must be imperceptibly slow, but that no 
complete and sudden revolution can be expected 
to bring permanent and noticeably advanced 
progress. Changes may be rapid and the net 
result a great modification of former conditions 
yet the process be orderly. It will be the effort 
of this report to indicate something of the steps 
by which a change from an autocratic form of 
administration to an efficient democratic one may 
be effected, and some of the prominent safeguards 
which are necessary to prevent reversion to re 
former type. 

Democracy in education implies among other 
things the following: 

1. That those engaged in daily classroom 
work shall have a large part in the deter- 
mination of the policies and practices of the 
institution. 

2. That all such shall have the freedom in the 
classroom to teach their subjects as they 
believe they should be taught, under such 
supervision as shall be determined in a 
democratic fashion after a fair and full dis- 
cussion among teachers. | 
That all shall be free from any special cen- 
sure for acts and utterances outside the 
classroom aside from that to which any 
other citizen is subject. 

4. ‘That no financial control or fear of loss of 
position shall hold the teachers in subjec- 
tion. 

5. That for each institution there should be 
democratic representation of the faculty 
on the board, when it is considering mat- 
ters relating to the institution. 

The most important safeguard is that each edu- 
cational unit shall have a constitution which shall 
clearly state the degree of protection and of 
responsibility of the teachers, and the method of 
organization of the group. 

This implies that each group should be or- 
ganized upon a democratic basis with its elected 
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officers and committees. If the administrative 
officers are elected by the group, they may be 
given certain ex-officio powers subject to veto 
by the group and then other powers may be dele- 
gated from time to time. If the administrative 
officers are merely appointed by superior authori- 
ties the democratically elected committee of the 
group should have coordinate powers of recom- 
mendation to the superior authorities. Only un- 
der exceptional conditions should there be two sets 
of recommendations since cooperation between 
the administrators and the committees would be 
the usual policy. Democracy does not imply in- 
dividual freedom from restraint, but rather a 
mutual or co-operative restraint on the one hand 
and on the other an insurance of justice to the 
individual and protection of the rights of all col- 
lectively. 

Three groups are concerned in the democratic 
administration of an educational institution—the 
public, the faculty and the board, whether given 
the designation of Trustees, Regents or some 
other. The public, of course, includes the clien- 
tele of the institution, but also in a more general 
way the whole people. The students also must 
be considered as a part of this group. The 
faculty should include those directly concerned in 
the teaching and executive positions; and the 
board consists of those chosen to represent the 
public. 


Whether we conceive of the faculty members 
as employees of the public or as experts to direct 
the educational activities of the public, we must 
recognize that they are co-partners with the 
board in determining the practical methods of 
placing education in its proper place in society. 
This principle gives us the foundation upon which 
to base democracy. The public, thru appropri- 
ate legislation and the appointment of the board 
should voice the general will concerning .educa- 
tion. The details should be left to those best 
acquainted with them. All matters pertaining to 
any given institution, then, should be determined 
by joint consent of the board and the faculty. 


To protect the individual, as well as the cor- 
porate, rights of the Faculty the principle of 
democratic control should be adopted and guaran- 
teed. We must not wait until overt acts compel 
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us to form a policy, but rather with calm un- 
impassioned judgment provide the principles upon 
which proper adjustments can be made. We have 
seen numerous instances where Boards, Presi- 
dents, Deans or other officials have arrogated 
to themselves autocratic powers and whether 
wisely or unwisely, whether with justice or in- 
justice, have determined not only the educational 
policies of the public, but also the personal ac- 
tivities of the faculty members. As we have seen 
then, to insure the preservation of the truly demo- 
cratic spirit in an institution the basis principle 
must be cooperation between the public, repre- 
sented by the Board, and the Faculty. 


The principles suggested by this committee are 
not new and untried in the educational field but 
are in most cases well established in institutions 
of higher education in America and Europe. To 
list all of the institutions where these principles 
are more or less in operation would be to call 
a roll of our best and most progressive colleges 
and universities. Oberlin, Dartmouth and Smith, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Cornell and the 
Universities of Minnesota, California and Wis- 
consin are prominent in the list, tho many others 
could be named. Nevertheless, the movement 
toward democracy has been spasmodic and with- 
out broad consideration of the inter-relationships 
of the various steps. It has simply grown, like 
Topsey, so that there is a strange mixture of 
democratic and autocratic methods. The former 
have too often been the result of the necessities 
of the moment without much regard for the prin- 
ciples involved, or their relationship to the major 
portion of educational policy. This corrimittee has 
attempted to synthesize in a calm and unimpas- 
sioned manner, the best of these methods into 
a constructive, unified and consistent statement of 
principles which shall be at once democratic in 
spirit and efficient in execution. The details as 
applied to any specific institution must be left to 
the cooperative action of the Board and the mem- 
bers of the institution. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize and put into concrete form the 
recommendations of the committee, each institu- 
tion should have a written constitution, based 
upon the following principles: 
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1. The legislative body of the institution to 
include all who are on permanent appointment or 
who have been in the institution a given number 
of years in the grade of assistant professor or 
above. 


2. Selection of the President, Deans and other 
officials, who have similar powers, by concurrent 
action of the Faculty and Board. 

The nominations might be made by either 
Faculty or Board or both. These two bodies 
would meet senarately and a majority vote 
(or any stated percentage) in each would 
voice the decision of the body. Nominations 
for positions of Deans and other officers 
might also be made by the President or a 
Faculty Committee or both. 


3, The  President..as* ome member.-of the 
Faculty chosen to act as an Executive to carry 
out the plans for the institution as determined 
cooperatively by the Faculty and Board. The 
President to have power of veto, over which any 
measure may be passed by a two-thirds vote of the 
Faculty. 

The Faculty may (and will normally) dele- 
gate many functions to the presidential of- 
fice, and also to other administrative offices, 
in order to gain efficiency. 


4. Selection of faculty members by the Board, 
nominated by the Faculty or its representatives 
in cooperation with the President. 

To the heads of departments should be left 
the right of nomination for those within the 
department. To the Dean and an elected 
committee should be left the nomination for 
heads of departments, or in the larger de- 
partments, at least, the heads of departments 
should be nominated by all the members. 


5. Recall, under proper limitations, applicable 

to all administrative officials and representatives. 

In the case of those officials for which con- 

currence of the Board is necessary in appoint- 

ing, the concurrence of the Board in the re- 

call would be necessary. In all cases, the 

electors would have the power of recall. 

Definite provisions concerning the size ot 
vote necessary to recall should be made. 

6. Demotions, dismissals, etc., only thru co- 
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operation of an elected faculty committee and the 

President, and a trial before peers. 
Such a committee and the procedure should 
be definitely arranged at regular times so that 
when the emergency should arise, special ac- 
tion would not be necessary upon the part 
of the Faculty as a whole. Permanent ap- 
pointment on the Faculty should only be 
after a considerable period of temporary 
tenure such as two years as instructors and 
three years as Assistant Professor. 


7. Frequent reports from all administrative 
officers to the factulty summarizing their activi- 
ties. 

8. Complete cooperation between the Faculty 
and Administrative officers, and between Faculty 
and Board thru democratically elected commit- 
tees or directly. 

All major matters should be arrived at by 
concurrent action with the President and 
Administrative officers. 


9. A democratically administered method of 
rating the Faculty with reasonable requirements 
for progress. ; 

Regular rules worked out thru complete co- 
operation between Board, Officers, and Fac- 
ulty; and these (not the caprice of admin- 
istrative officers, heads of departments or 
others) made the basis of action. One item 
to be taken into consideration should be the 
recommendation of the head of the depart- 
ment, or the dean of the school, but morte 
than this is necessary. 

10. Salaries and increases dependent upon this 
democratically administered rating system. 

A salary scale with provision for regular in- 
creases should be provided. 

11. Sabbatical periods provided for and to be 
democratically adjusted. 

Regular rates for such should be provided 
and at least some of the years of temporary 
appointment should be counted as well as 
those of permanent appointment. 

12. Determination of Educational policies by 
the faculty. Where additional expense is in- 
volved, the concurrence of the Board is necessary. 

In a State system of schools, the inter-rela- 
tionships of components of the system should 
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be determined by conference between demo- 
cratically elected representatives of the facul- 
ties of the institutions concerned. Final 
confirmation by the Board would be neces- 
sary where finances or matters of general 
jurisdiction are involved. In case of final 
disagreement the Board would decide. 
13. The secret ballot in all election of com- 
mittees and where personalities are concerned, or 
differences of opinion between the faculty and 
administrative officers are concerned. 
In addition, a secret ballot should be used 
whenever desired by any member of the 
group of electors. 

14. All legislation relative to the institution, 
whether by act of legislature, board, faculty, or 
administrative officers, to be open to the. inspec- 
tion of all. 

15. Election of all official committees, either 
directly by the faculty or thru an elected com- 
mittee. 

16. Freedom in classroom teaching to be 
guaranteed. In the case of instructors, the 
method of teaching, subject to supervision as may 
be determined by the faculty. 

Regular rules governing this matter should 
be made by the faculty to prevent snap judg- 
ment or infringement upon the proper rights 
of the instructor. No one should be elevated 
to the higher grades, who needs this super- 
vision, 

17. Freedom of extra-mural activities for all 
members of the faculty subject only to such con- 
trol as is afforded by society. 

18. Representation of alumni and elected rep- 
resentatives of the faculty on the governing 
Board. 

19. If possible, the participation of students 
in the inauguration and enforcement of rules for 
student discipline. 


“A SQUARE DEAL FOR TEACHERS” 


Mr Chairman and Gentlemen: St Peter was re- 
ceiving a group of new arrivals at the gate of 
heaven, in answer to his question as to what each 
of the group did for a living while on earth, the 
first man in line said: “On earth I was the repre- 
sentative of justice between man and man; I also 
defended the oppressed and the unfortunate; I 
was a lawyer.” The second said, “I brought the 
new-born babe into the world; I cured the sick; 
when that was impossible I lightened the pains of 
the dying; I was a doctor.” The third said, “I 
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tried to have men lead good lives; in prosperity I 
advised them to practice self-restraint; in adver- 
sity I bade them hope; I was a clergyman.” The 
fourth said, “I defended my country against her 
enemies within and without; on the field of battle 
I faced death bravely; I was a warrior.” The 
fifth said, “I made my country’s laws; I cham- 
pioned and voted for the greatest good to the great- 
est number; I was a Congressman.” [Applause.] 
The sixth member of the group was slow to answer; 
she had a worn and tired look and a subdued man- 
ner, but she was encouraged to speak for she was 
a woman, and then she said, “I was the teacher 
who introduced these five distinguished gentlemen 
to knowledge. I guided their childish footsteps. up 
the height of learning in their early days, but when 
fame and wealth came to them they not only forgot 
me, but also denied me a living wage. That ac- 
counts for my weariness, which you will please ex- 
cuse, for I had grown so tired thru the incessant 
demands of teaching, I had become so worn out 
trying to make both ends meet on my poor salary, 
and had been so depressed from the long struggle 
against discouragement over not being appreciated 
on earth that death was a relief when it came and 
I am glad that at last I am here.”—From a speech 
by Hon John W Rainey, of Illinois, on “A Square 
Deal for Teachers,” in the House of Representa- 
tives,, Washington, March 27, 1920. 


WOMAN’S PART IN CAMPAIGN CIVICS 


Salt Lake City’s N E A election began, not with 
voters’ analysis, but with insiders’ wires. Several 
states wanted Waldo of Kalamazoo for president, 
several wanted Owen of Chicago. But upon ar- 
rival man after man was corralled by a small group 
and told it was “all fixed for Hunter of Oakland.” 
This was not the year for a Pacific coast president, 
for it had last year’s president. This was essen- 
tially the year for a teacher-training leader, a year 
for emphasis upon teacher recruiting. Five men 
did the thinking first for forty men, then for a 
thousand women voters. 

Promises were broken, alignments shattered, next 
year’s election dangled just as undemocratically as 
at any bossed party convention. And women pulled 
the chestnuts out of the fire. 

President Owen was sidetracked altho he has for 
years done the hard work for the reorganization of 
the N E A which finally won at Salt Lake City. 
President Waldo’s friends bowed to the cabal. 
Supt Hunter was rewarded for distinguished servic- 
es—political, not educational—rendered before and 
at Pittsburgh N E A, 1918, when the opportunity 
to put public education at the helm was sacrificed, 
—at colossal cost to education. 

Next year’s election has already been agreed upon 
by the same little group which did the N E A’s 
thinking and pulling in 1918, 1919 and 1920. A 
woman principal from N Y City is to be president 
if voters continue abdicating, not for any service to 
N E A or education, but for services to the cabal 
that has nearly wrecked the summer N E A. 

After schools teach campaign civics educational 
politics will strike a higher plane. Any profession 
that does not organize and manage itself demo- 
eratically cannot and will not train others for 
democracy. Campaign civics will rejuvenate edu- 
ecators themselves as voters, and perhaps at least 
stop us from paying employees to organize against 
the membership and to keep cabal fires lighted. 
—From the “Public Service” Bulletin of Sept 21, 
1920. 


The American Federation of Teachers* 


CHARLES B STILLMAN 


President, The American Federation of Teachers 


Despite its youth the union movement among 
teachers has passed the experimental stage, and 
has justified itself by its record and achievements. 
An indirect but convincing indication is the con- 
centrated opposition which has been developed 
in some reactionary quarters, and the heavy ar- 
tillery which has been brought to bear among the 
old-line educators who fear any innovation 
originating with the teachers themselves, rather 
than with administrative officials. Opposition is 
wholesome, and we welcome it whenever it is 
based upon fact, and is an honest clash of opinion. 
But much of the present rather hysterical oppo- 
sition is based upon misconception and distortion 
of underlying fact. That this misconception and 
distortion is not always deliberate, but is fre- 
quently sincere misunderstanding, does not alter 
its viciousness. One of the most unfortunate 
aspects is the revelation of how easily those who 
are supposed to be imbued with the ideals and 
methods of scholarship ignore verification of data 
in a controversy which challenges their tradi- 
tional attitudes of mind and strikes close home. 


The American Federation of Teachers is the 
national professional organization of classroom 
teachers affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Our labor affiliation is sometimes mis- 
understood by those who have a distorted con- 
ception of the labor movement, who are igno- 
rant of organized labor’s splendid record in the 
development of our public schools, and who do 
not realize how completely the A F of L is built 
upon the principle of autonomy of its constitu- 
ent organizations. The American Federation of 
Teachers conducts its affairs democratically 
thru annual delegate conventions, absolutely 
without dictation or interference of any kind. 


The question of the strike is frequently raised 
in this connection. While unaffiliated teachers, 
helpless and desperate in their isolation, have used 
the strike, no local of the A F of T has used that 
method. Our recent convention by formal reso- 
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lution reindorsed our non-strike policy. Nor is 
the sympathetic strike possible. Some of our 
prominent opponents are so little familiar with 
the labor movement that they speak of this as a 
special concession and guarantee to teachers. It 
is, of course, merely part of the fundamental 
autonomy upon which the A F of L is built. 
There are several strong unions which do not 
strike. 

But our independence, far from stopping with 
mere immunity from the strike, includes absolute 
freedom of thought, judgment and action. The 
only obligation assumed by a teacher in affiliation 
with our movement consists in endorsement of the 
principles of our Constitution. And those prin- 
ciples are briefly summarized in our motto, “De- 
mocracy in Education: Education for Democ- 
racy.” . 

Some opponents, because of their failure to 
grasp the far-reaching implication of autonomy, 
are fond of stressing such phrases as ‘“‘entangling 
alliances,’ and “proselyting and propaganda in 
the schools.” Entangling alliance is an effective 
catch phrase that may easily mislead large por- 
tions of the public and of the teachers who are 
ignorant of the fundament.'s of the labor move- 
ment. But it cannot be used by one who scrupu- 
lously verifies his facts. 


One sincere critic has put it—‘an alliance (with 
labor) will tend to destroy the impartiality and 
independence so essential to the teaching profes- 
sion.” There can be no question of the essen- 
tial value of such impartiality and independence, 
but one’s first reaction is that nothing can be de- 
stroyed until it has been created. The teach- 
ers have long been the usually unwilling and fre- 
quently unconscious agents of propaganda im- 
posed upon them from above. For example, the 
school authorities in one of our large cities or- 
dered the teachers to impress on their pupils the 
wisdom of universal military training in time of 
peace. It is not inconceivable that that doctrine 
may ultimately become a part of accepted Ameri- 
can tradition, but it is very far from being that 
uow. One of the reasons for the affiliation of 
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teachers is the securing of the degree of strength 
and influence which alone can enable them to 
develop and maintain impartiality and independ- 
ence in their teaching. One of our chief prin- 
ciples, and a principle with which organized 
labor heartily sympathizes, is tenure of position 
based on efficiency. That is the pre-requisite for 
independence and impartiality. 

As to proselyting and propaganda, it is un- 
fortunate that we have forgotten the hard fight 


required to establish the right of the teacher to. 


be a member of the political or religious organi- 
zation of his choice. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to wage a similar fight for the freedom of 
the teacher as an American citizen to join any 
professional and economic organization of his 
choice. Methodist teachers do not try to make 
Methodists of their pupils, nor union teachers 
unionists. It is significant that that charge has 
never been raised against any of our locals. 
When economic subjects are treated in the class 
room, all that organized labor asks, and all that 
anyone has a right to ask, is that facts be fairly 
presented. If a teacher’s thinking should be af- 
fected by affiliation, it would be due simply to 
additional data secured by the opening up of 
new and more direct channels of information. 
This is a very potent factor in the bitter and in- 
tolerant opposition to us in many.quarters. Re- 
actionary interests are not willing to have the 
teacher placed in a position to have first-hand 
knowledge of the labor side of controversies to 
balance with the knowledge of the employer’s side 
in which teachers are habitually steeped. They 
are afraid to trust the trained judgment of teach- 
ers with all the facts before them. And again 
it should be emphasized that nothing in our affilia- 
tion would prevent the free exercise of the teach- 
er’s judgment whether friendly or hostile to the 
labor side of the controversy. There is no 
pressure of any kind. The teachers have known 
enough of masters. They entered the labor move- 
ment in search, not- of another master, but of 
freedom, and they have found it. 


Some may ask what return organized labor 
does expect from the teachers. The teachers do not 
strike; not a penny of the one cent per member 
per month, which is all they turn in to the treasury 
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of the A F of L, goes for the support of strikes. 
Teachers and labor alike are determined to free 
the schools of special propaganda ; what does labor 
expect in return for its admittedly powerful sup- 
port? For one thing, labor believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that the trained intelligence of the teach- 
ers should be able to make a contribution to 
the solving of vexed social and economic, as well 
as educational problems. The teachers have 
the heavy responsibility of showing that the 
vaunted value of their education is not overrated 
when faced with the living problems of this re- 
construction period. For the first time they have 
the opportunity, not merely to teach history, more 
or less ancient and indirectly to influence future 
history, but actively to assist in the making of 
current history. ; 


But the chief return that organized labor ex- 
pects is a square educational deal for the children 
of all the people. They are making no class re- 
quest, they ask nothing for their own children 
that they do not demand with equal force for all 
children. In fact, they have deeply and effectively 
resented all efforts of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions to create separate, dual systems of schools, 
which would inevitably result in the training of 
the children of artisans to become mere adjuncts 
of machines. They know that children are not 
afforded a square deal and equal educational op- 
portunities now. Two of the causes they can 
put their fingers on even as laymen—underpaid 
teachers, and overcrowded classes. But they are 
not trained to diagnose the ills of a school sys- 
tem. And they want the teacher to affiliate, pri- 
marily, so that thru delegates of the teachers, 
local central bodies and state and national labor 
conventions can be informed of conditions at first 
hand by classroom teachers on the educational 
firing line, and so that the teachers with their 
specialized training and knowledge, and organ- 
ized labor with its influence in the community and 
the nation, working shoulder to shoulder, may 
develop a more efficient system of public schools 
from the kindergarten thru the university. 


The objection of alleged class affiliation is some- 
times raised. If by class is meant group, the 
term may apply. The great public is a resound- 
ing phrase, but is after all an intangible abstrac- 
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tion. Our chief method is an appeal to public 
opinion, but such an appeal to be successful can- 
not simply be turned loose into the general at- 
mosphere, but must be made to definite, articu- 
late group organizations. That kind of effective 
group affiliation we have. 


But our opponents know very well that the 
term class affiliation carries with it to the great 
majority of people the extreme socialist inter- 
pretation, and in that sense the A F of L is not 
a class organization. It is founded on the belief 
that there is room in our society for both em- 
ployers and employees, and that differences should 
be adjusted by conferences of representatives 
through mutual education and negotiation. The 
I W W with its class-war philosophy is the an- 
tithesis of the A F of L, as the extreme bitter- 
ness between them helps to show. And certainly, 
as I have said above, the worst enemy of or- 
ganized labor cannot claim that the A F of L has 
ever made class demands in educational matters. 

The ironic and tragic fact is that many of our 
opponents in their efforts to turn teachers and 
the public against us, have done a great deal to 
introduce the European conception of caste, to 
betray their own intolerant class consciousness 
and introduce its poison where it did not exist 
before. “TPhe* A’: otwiss an’ integrating not 
a disruptive force in our society. In affiliation 
with it we find that 1200 of the leading scientists 
of the country in the employment of various gov- 
ernment bureaus, physicians in the health depart- 
ments of some of our large cities, technical en- 
gineers, musicians, actors, librarians, and teach- 
ers in public schools, normals and_ universities. 
Surely an affiliation which draws together such 
diversified groups tends to break down the un- 
American tendency toward petty caste lines of 
division between profession and artisan workers. 


Another fact often overlooked is that there is 
nothing exclusive in our affiliation. Our move- 
ment stimulates our locals to utilize every avenue 
of intimate contact with the communities they 
serve. Often where our locals are composed of 
women they affiliate with the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of their state. Wherever opportunity 
offers they are found working with all other avail- 
able civic agencies. We go out of our way to co- 
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operate with all forces for improvement of the 
schools. 


Nor do we believe in the so-called “closed 
shop” for teachers. We desire as members only 
those teachers who share our idealism and feel 
that they belong with us. We work harmoniously 
with other teachers and teachers’ associations. 
We secure our members by the presentation of 
our movement, and simply insist that each teacher 
must have the unchallenged right as an American 


citizen to determine what organizations he may 


choose to join, without intimidation by his col- 
leagues or by school authorities. There is room 
in America for honest difference of opinion, but 
there should be no room for the coercion of in- 
dividual judgment and conscience. 


Some fail to understand that we are funda- 
mentally an organization of classroom teachers. 
We now have a few locals of principals, but such 
officials as superintendents of schools and presi- 
dents of universities are not eligible. Some ad- 
ministrative officials, after giving at considerable 
length their arguments against our existence, then 
proceed to berate us for excluding them. To any 
one familiar with the type of administrative or- 
ganization which is universal in our public schools 
and universities, the reason must be clear. This 
type of organization is autocratic, all authority 
originating at the top, and extending down 
thru the upper reaches of the hierarchy, the 
classroom teachers thru) whom any school 
functions, having a negligible voice. The fact 
that an increasing number of liberal-minded ad- 
ministrators survive this deadly system furnishes 
no defense for its presence in twentieth century 
America. The only real exception would be sup- 
plied by a university with a genuinely demo- 
cratic constitution, or by the very few public 
school systems in which the initiative and expe- 
rience of the teachers is given adequate voice in 
the conduct of the schools. 


I*rom its inception the American Federation of 
Teachers has stood primarily for democratization 
of the schools, and its first plank demanded teach- 
ers’ councils. We are very glad that the advo- 
cacy of teachers’ councils has reached the stage 
of respectability and been taken up by other 
teachers’ associations. But watchfulness is nec- 
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essary to prevent even teachers’ councils from 
degenerating into tools of autocratic administra- 
tions. Usually the method of organization of as- 
sociations of teachers makes possible their domi- 
nation by supervisory and administrative official- 
dom, thru the subtle means of intimidation 
the “system” places in their hands. We have 
excluded such officials from membership simply 
because experience has shown during the last 
half century that any organization admitting them 
has rapidly become an organization primarily of, 
by, and for such officials. But our quarrel is with 
the system rather than with individuals, and 
many school officials of broad vision are working 
with classroom teachers to change the system. 
Meanwhile we are very glad to co-operate cordially 
with democratically-minded supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. And since they have freely and 
properly formed their own associations, it is 
rather narrow and illogical for them to begrudge 
the same elementary privilege to classroom teach- 
ers. 


Space does not permit even mention of all the 
outrageous misrepresentations to which some 
responsible educators have given currency. For 
example, one attributes to us the claim that teach- 
ers are “laborers merely.” We would not give 
that characterization to any human being, and least 
of all to teachers. We do state the obvious fact 
that teachers are employees, and as employees 
have the privilege and right, if they so de- 
sire, to associate themselves with the other public 
and private employees comprising the great demo- 
cratic force of organized labor. That this is 
simply a historical evolution is shown by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Professor Ely’s ‘The La- 
bor Movement in America”: “At every period of 
our history public school questions have been 
labor questions or labor measures. And when I 
say this I do not exclude our universities. What 
then has the labor movement brought us? I reply 
first of all: It has been one of the chief causes 
which have brought us a public school system. 
Where shall we find guardians against assaults 
on our public schools? Where shall we find those 
who will not only protect what we have, but help 
us forward in new achievements in education, 
particularly by means of public schools? To both 
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questions I reply, in our labor organizations. All 
over the world labor organizations are supporting 
and bearing forward every popular educational 
movement.” 


Another absurd charge is that we believe in a 
flat compensation for all, when in every campaign 
we have demanded salary schedules giving 
proper weight to experience and professional 
training. But we do not believe in discrimina- 
tion on account of sex or official favoritism. 
Similarly with regard to the charge of lowering 
qualifications, no group has been resisting more 
vigorously the present dangerous tendency to 
lower professional standards now inadequate. 

The effectiveness of our organization has been 
amply demonstrated. Opportunity does not re- 
main here for the recital of detailed achieve- 
ments, but with the assistance of organized labor 
in various sections of the country we have been 
able to secure material increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries, administrative reforms, such as reduction 
in size of classes, and the more democratic par- 
ticipation of classroom teachers in the conduct 
of the schools; the election of progressive boards 
of education; the enactment of such legislation as 
provisions for continuation schools, for free text- 
books, and for increases in school revenues. In 
the increasingly important field of federal edu- 
cational legislation, as a result of our co-operation 
with the N E A, the moribund and objectionable 
Smith Bill has been transformed into the 
strengthened Smith-Towner Bill Revised, with 
the backing of the four and a half million of or- 
ganized labor. 


What has proved an important factor is the 
extension of the professional influence of the 
teachers thru the seating of their delegates in 
city central labor bodies and state and national 
conventions where they have an effective voice 
in the formulation of the educational and legis- 
lative programs of powerful local and state fed- 
erations of labor and of the A F of L, and are 
in a strategic position to secure labor’s support 
for progressive educational measures. The value 
of the resulting contributions of state and na- 
tional labor bodies ,to educational policy and 
achievement is unquestioned. 


But of even greater importance, from the stand- 
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point of the professional equipment of the teacher, 
our affiliation enables teachers to come into first 
hand contact with the economic, civic, and social 
conditions for which they are supposed to be 
preparing their pupils. And it is high time that 
teachers recognized the tragic farce of holding 
aloof from, and remaining ignorant of the reali- 
ties of community life, when the schools succeed 
or fail as they prepare or fail to prepare pupils 
for effective participation in that life. This spirit 
of social idealism, which has been the driving 
force in our movement from the beginning, 1s 
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admirably expressed in the following quotation 
from Miss Mabel Colter, President of the St. 
Paul Federation of Women Teachers: “We have 
more self-respect and more respect from the cit- 
izens of St. Paul. We have gained a sense of the 
solidarity of the teaching force. We have ‘come 
alive’ to the industrial, economic and social prob- 
lems of the day. We touch real issues as never 
before. We are a part of the reconstructing 
forces of to-day and we hope we have awakened 
to a sense of our responsibility to society. These 
gains have come to us as a part of organized labor. 


The Closed Shop and the Open Shop 


ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ 
Local 5, New York 


When the Industrial Revolution became a 
reality the system of paternalism was displaced 
by the laissez-faire policy because the economists 
contended that it would lead to industrial ef- 
ficiency and general prosperity. Instead, there 
resulted poverty, long hours, low wages, unsanita- 
ry factory conditions, over-employment of women 
and children; in a word, a general race deterio- 
ration. To prevent the killing of the geese that 
were laying the golden eggs, the more enlight- 
ened employers and statesmen determined to use 
the government forces to curb the more rapa- 
cious and unscrupulous employers. As govern- 
ment regulation availed the workers little, the 
toilers developed their own organizations or 
Unions. By means of collective bargaining they 
gradually improved their conditions and, in some 
cases, even gained a share in the management of 
industry. 

Not only has collective bargaining proven ef- 
ficient from the point of view of the worker, but 
its retention is absolutely necessary if society is 
to be saved a bitter and destructive class war. 
The issue looming on our industrial horizon is, 
“Shall the financial and industrial autocrats de- 
stroy collective bargaining under the guise of an 
Open Shop campaign:” This coming struggle 
presents various aspects. First, the more reac- 
tionary and courageous industrial leaders, like 
Gary, are absolutely opposed to the recognition 


of unions in any form, altho they profess to be 
willing to meet their employees as individuals or 
even in groups. Secondly, a seemingly more en- 
lightened group which believes in recognizing 
shop organizations, but not the representatives of 
the unions who are not employed by them because 
they are “outsiders.” These employers, how- 
ever loudly they may protest their belief in col- 
lective bargaining, are dishonest, because they 
refuse to recognize the essence of collective bar- 
gaining which is “equality of bargaining power.” 
While capital is united, class conscious, and em- 
ploys the ablest brains available, it refuses the 
workers the right to select their representatives 
to champion their cause, thus demonstrating that 
what they seek is not true collective bargaining, 
which is capable of forcing an issue, but lame 
collective bargaining that is easily crushed. 
Hence their advocacy of the American Plan or 
the Rockefeller Type of “good” union. 

The third and most dangerous group of em- 
ployers is composed of those who are willing to 
recognize the representatives of the unions but 
insist upon their right to employ non-union as 
well as union men; that is, they want the Open 
Shop. In this fight they are supported by the 
other two groups who realize that an open shop 
means a scab shop, since unionism can be easily 
undermined by hiring union men last and laying 
them off first. In other words, the open shop 
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campaign means the destruction of labor’s most 
effective weapon,—trade-unionism, and is the pre- 
lude to wage slavery or the most terrible in- 
dustrial war this country has ever known. It 
is unfortunate that the seeming fairness of these 
employers coupled not only with the inconve- 
nience suffered by the general public in such a 
struggle, but also with the insidious propaganda 
spread by a subsidized press, may induce the so- 
called public to take the wrong side of a struggle 
on which the fate of our institutions depends. 


While this struggle is but an incident in the 
further wealth accumulation of the employers, it 
means life or death to the organized workers, 
who are determined to fight for their organiza- 
tions which were won by two centuries of travail 
and struggle. The meaning of this struggle was 
so well stated by Peter Finley Dunne. Dooley, 
in speaking of the open shop says to Hinnessy, 
“Tis like this, Hinnissey: Suppose wan av these 
free-born citizens is workin’ in an open shop f’r 
th’ princely wages av wan large iron dollar a 
day of tin hour. Along comes anither son av a 
gun, an’ he sez t’ th’ boss,—‘Oi think Oi could 
handle th’ job nicely f’r 90 cints.’ ‘Sure,’ sez 
th’ boss, an’ th’ wan dollar man gets out into 
th’ crool woruld t’ exercise hiz inalienable rights 
as a free-born American citizen an’ scab on some 
other poor devil. An’ who gits th’ benefit? 
Thrue, it saves th’ boss money, but he don’t care 
no more f’r money thin he does f’r his right 
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eye. 


“It’s all principle wid him. He hates t’ see 
men robbed av their indipindence, regardless av 
anything else.” ‘But,’ said Mr. Hinnissey, 
‘these open shop min ye menshun say they are 
f’r unions iv propertly conducted.” “Shure,” 
said Mr. Dooley, “iv properly conducted. An’ 
there we are. An’ how would they have thim 
conducted? No strikes, no rules, no contracts, 
no scales, hardly any wages an’ damn few mim- 
bers.” 


The war on the closed shop means the replace- 
ment of real unions by unions “properly con- 
ducted” on the Rockfeler Plan which do not pro- 
tect the workers because they are absolutely 
under the control of the employers and because 
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they are too local in their nature to be effective. 
If workers in one factory go in strike they can- 
not win because other factories will finish the 
work and meanwhile, they are starving. Since 
their own fellow workers are scabbing on them 
they will soon be forced to surrender. Do the 
employers fight that way? No, they have pow- 
erful Chambers of Commerce, Employers Asso- 
ciations. All that the workers ask is the right 
to organize as effectively as their employers. 
What then is the meaning of this struggle? 

The open shop means an increase in industrial 
unrest, incessant industrial war, lower morale and 
wage slavery. The closed shop means the most 
efficient economic instrument yet developed by 
experience for the protection of the workers as 
well as the other parties engaged in production 
and the so-called public. The right of the free 
born to work where he pleases is the hypocritical 
cry of the owners of wealth who even deny their 
own fellow capitalists that freedom of economic 
action they so madly seek for the individual and 
helpless worker. A splendid illustration:of their 
dualistic industrial philosophy is the refusal of 
the financial autocrats to lend money to a Ship 
Building Company that had secured $46,000,000 
worth of contracts, because they proposed to con- 
duct their factories under strictly union condi- 
tions. The issue is clear. The citizens of Amer- 
ica must decide whether labor or capital is to 
triumph and it is our task to enlighten the “pub- 
lic” in this great crisis. 


GOOD CONDUCT 


Play develops habits of good conduct. All 
games must be played according to rules. To 
obey the rules, especially under stress of conflict 
and excitement, develops self-control, courage, 
honesty, quick judgment, co-operation and will 
power. The nervous system has developed many 
centers of reflex action; without thinking we re- 
spond to certain stimuli or assume a defensive 
attitude toward threatening danger. Boys and 
girls, in playing competitive games, are continually 
called upon to render decisions involving honesty, 
fairness, co-operation, and will power. These 
decisions must be rendered quickly and accurately. 
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Character reflex actions are developed thru the 
instinctive desire to play.—From Joy and Health 
thru Play, Bulletin, Bureau of Education. 


—— 


A “PROGRAM; OFR EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 
Submitted by a Committee of the Associated Teach- 
ers of the University of North Dakota 
Believing that a system of universal demo- 
cratic education is necessary to ensure the per- 
manence of democracy and other democratic in- 
stitutions; and believing that our present public 
school system is in need of some modifications 
and improvements, we submit the following pro- 
gram of educational reform: 


1. *The-creationvor a7 Pederal “Department 021 
Education and a liberal appropriation by the Fed- 
eral Government for the promotion and support 
of education. 

2. The liberal, ungrudging re-organization 
and increase of school revenues and raising of 
revenue for education in North Dakota from the 
mining of the lignite coal of this state; or from 
other separate sources of revenue. 

3. The participation of teachers in educational 
management thru representatives chosen by them- 
selves for boards of education and administra- 
tion. 

4. A minimum salary, after one year’s expe- 
rience, of $2,000 for all teachers, and a minimum 
educational qualification of a high school educa- 
tion and professional training in pedagogy and 
psychology for all teachers. 

5. Higher educational qualifications for teach- 
ers of rural schools and a requirement that all 
teachers do some professional improvement work 
once in every three years. 

6. An expansion and diversification of both 
elementary and secondary education so as to af- 
ford equality of opportunity to all students for 
preparation for the callings of their choice. We 
approve of the Smith-Hughes law. When in- 
dustrial and vocational training is given, it should 
be under the direction and supervision of an ad- 
visory committee composed of equal numbers of 
members of the union and employers belonging 
to the trades taught. | 

7. The employment as teachers of married 
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care of children as valid grounds for leaves of 
women and the recognition of pregnancy and 
absence. 

8. Academic freedom as to religious, politi- 
cal and economic views and no dismissals for any 
cause until after a hearing before a committee, on 
which there shall be at least some representatives 
of the teachers. | 

9. Free text books in the public schools. 

10. An observance in spirit as well as in letter 
of the law providing for free tuition in all of the 
public schools of the State, including the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


11. Continuous medical and dental inspection 
of pupils in public schools. 

12. A wider use of the school plants for social, 
educational and civic purposes of both children 
and adults including the teachers. 


13. A plan of Americanization which shall re- 
quire (a) the giving of all instruction during 
the school year in English as the basic language 
in both public and private schools, (b) the teach- 
ing of foreign languages only as subjects in the 
curriculum, (c) the use of histories which stress 


“economic and social facts more than political and 


military facts, (d) the study of current events and 
problems of citizenship and (e) instruction to 
adult non-English speaking people. 


14. Modern physical education under compe- 
tent instructors. 


15. The allotment of not more than twenty- 
five students to any one class or teacher. 


16. The encouragement of scientific research. 
17. The supply of hot school lunches where 
feasible. 


18. Better enforcement of compulsory educa- 
tion laws, requiring full-time attendance of pu- 
pils under sixteen and the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools for pupils who leave school at 
sixteen years of age. 


19. The recognition of the unquestioned right 
of teachers to belong to the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers and to affiliate with organized 
labor. 

20. We recommend the work which the A F 
of T has already done for the teaching profes- 
sion and for the cause of education. 


November, 1920 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DEPARTMENT CoNnpbucTED BY ALICE WOOD, 
Associate Editor 


~ 


“What’s on the Worker’s Mind?” By Whitting 
Williams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“A New obinson Crusoe.” By Gilson Gardner. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 


“Main Street.” By Sinclair Lewis. 
Brace & Howe. 


Harcourt, 


“Jailed for Freedom.” By Doris Stevens. Boni 
& Liveright. 
“Darkwater.’” By W E B DuBois. Harcourt, 


Brace & Howe. 


To find, not the six best sellers, but six worth 
buying, out of many hundreds each month is not 
always easy. But I have found five worth read- 
ing and worth recommending to other teachers, 
not as teachers, but as human beings, members 
of present day society. 


A New Robinson Crusoe, by Gilson Gardner, 
purports to be a discarded manuscript of Selkirk 
and Defoe written in collaboration, in which the 
stress is laid on the economic problem of an in- 
dividual in Selkirk’s situation. “To him his 
island world became an economic microcosm 
wherein he found, reduced to simplest terms, all 
the elements of the problems which make up the 
economics of the most elaborate civilization. 
Every new experience on his island contributed 
something to his analysis and conclusions, and it 
is these analyses and conclusions, instead of re- 
ligious homiletics, which make up the background 
of this earlier work.” The familiar story thus 
serves as a medium for setting relations of man 
to man, and seemingly unescapable. It is only 
where we multiply the numbers and complicate 
the nomenclature that we can succeed in con- 
vincing ourselves that to multiply both sides of 
the equation by a million changes that relation. 


Some years ago Walter Wycoff wrote a book 
on The Workers, an interesting chronicle of ex- 


periences of a college profesor as a worker with 


his hands. But I think the interest of all of us 
in today’s book is a little less academic. We ad- 
mit, however grudgingly or even resentfully, 
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that what is on the worker’s mind concerns us 
very vitally. It was the recognition of the im- 
portance of understanding the worker that led 
Whiting Williams, Personnel Director of the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to work and live as an unskilled laborer 
for seven months, and to publish the results of 
his experiment in ““What’s on the Worker’s Mind.” 
He did not try, as he says, to learn what feelings 
his new environment gave him, but aimed to use 
the job and its surroundings to carry him close 
enough to his fellow-workers to learn their 
thoughts and their feelings. His jobs took him 
to steel plant, rolling-mill, coal mine, ship-yard, 
oil refinery, and iron-mine, and not the least value 
of the book, I think, for those who live outside 
of industrial communities, is the knowledge 
gained of actual conditions in factory and mine. 
The greater emphasis, however, is laid on the 
human element. The effect of the fatigue of the 
twelve-hour day on mind and on morals, the re- 
lation between boss and men, the result of non- 
participation of the laborer in entire processes, the 
detachment or resentment due to absentee-owner- 
ship and management, the terror of non-employ- 
ment, the gulf between the skilled and the un- 
skilled laborer, are all brought out most impres- 
sively. Whether one agrees or not with what 
conclusions or interpretations Mr Williams ar- 
rives at, his account of his experiences makes, I 
think, an extremely valuable book. I recommend 
it for absorbing interest. It ought to make one 
think. 


Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis, is a novel of 
the small town. I recommend it to every school- 
teacher in every small town “in this broad land 
of ours.” It is keenly observant, but the mul- 
titudinous detail is not photographic, but the in- 
numerable fine lines of an etching that make it 
a work of art. It is provocative. From much 
of it I wish to dissent, but the essential truth 
of it defeats me. If it is true, that the small 
town is narrow, bigoted, dull and hideously ugly, 
(and can we say it is not true even if it is not the 
whole truth?) what are we teachers doing? 
Must the mass in a democracy always be blind to 
beauty and devoid of a thirst for truth? If 
the next problem beyond the present one of gain- 
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ing leisure for man is the use of the leisure, what 
beginning have we made? Of course the problem 
is not only that of the small town, it 1s the whole 
problem of life. But that is the fascination of the 
book. It is bound to make one think. 


Jailed For Freedom, by Doris Stevens, is 
the story of the seven years’ campaign for politi- 
cal freedom waged by The National Woman’s 
Party, culminating in the passing of the Susan 
B Anthony Amendment and its ratification by 
the required number of state. Miss Stevens has 
done a fine piece of work in her selection from 
a vast mass of detail, her emphasis upon the 


. _ logical, clearly thought-out plan of battle with its 


sequence of reactions, her discriminating char- 
acterizations and temperate tone, and the nar- 
rative’s sustained interest. To me it was a thrill- 
ing and inspiring book. 


Dr W E B DuBois, author of Dark Water, is 
also the author of the “Souls of Black Folk.” 
Both of these books are poignant revelations of 
a phase of our so-called civilization destined to 
call more and more imperatively for our atten- 
tion. Beyond the burning impression of terrible 
injustice, and the inexpressible suffering of a 
1ace, however, is the shining truth that Dr Du 
Bois is a poet—that none can rob him of the joy 
of the knowledge that what others may only own 
he actually possesses. The eternal solace of the 
world is Beauty, and the poet and the artist find 
that healing. One finishes the book with con- 
gratulations to a conqueror. : 


100% —THE STORY OF A PATRIOT 


By Upton Sincuair, Pasadena, California 


To uninformed citizens who happen to rely for 
their “news” on such journals as the “New York 
Times” and who still believe in the American- 
ism of the “Fathers,” Upton Sinclair’s book will 
bring a blush of shame because they will be 
enlightened as to the methods by which the De- 
bureau for the incitement of crime or into an 
agency of Big Business to rid the country of 
partment of Justice has been transformed into a 
dangerous “Reds’—a euphemism for champions 
of a new democratic order. In this 300-page book, 
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replete with dramatic incident, Sinclair shows how 
America, using “agents provocateurs,” of the 
Peter Gudge type or police officials like Guffey 
who is a mere tool of the Tractions Interests, in- 
cites radicals or members of the chambers of 
commerce to commit acts of violence, slips dan- 
gerous phrases into “red” documents for the 
sole purpose of enabling the Department of Jus- 
tice to rid the country of all those who oppose 
a system that battens upon economic injustice, or 
who are so un-American as to believe in the 
Americanism of Jefferson and Lincoln. 


Now and then the overflowing anger of the 
reader is relieved by such incidents as Guffey’s 
cursing of Peter Gudge for arresting the brother 
of a United States Senator for quoting the Dec- 
laration of Independence! Poor, simple and un- 
tutored Peter cannot understand why a man 
should be permitted to break the law just be- 
cause he happens to be a brother of a senator 
or why seditious things may be said just because 
they happen to be in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or in the Bible. One cannot help smil- 
ing when Peter Gudge receives a letter from 
the head of the “Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution,” hurries with it to Guffey 
and asks what kind of a “red” plot is being 
hatched by these female parlor Bolshevists who 
have the hardihood to openly flaunt the word 
“revolution” on their letter heads at a time when 
America is fighting to save itself from the reds. 


Upton Sinclair, as usual, has done America a 
service. His book will no doubt help to bring 
about a conversion from 100% Americanism to 
the Americanism on which most of us have been 
nurtured and then America, and not secret agents 
of the Department of Injustice, will once more 
be the trustee of liberty and civilization. 


A LEFKOWITZ 


The co-operative movement has been, and is, 
effecting a silent and sure revolution, not only in 
Ireland, but thruout the world, which is not brought 
about by blood and iron, but by brains and per- 
severance. In this revolution the captains of the 
companies are the managers of the co-operative 
societies, and they are captains in a democratic 
army in which the voice of the youngest officer can 
be heard in the highest councils—L P Byrne and 
D Coffey in Better Business. 


November, 1920 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 


of The American Teacher, published monthly ex- 
cept July and August, at New York, N. Y. for 
October 1, 1920. 


State of New York, County of Queens, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry 
R Linville, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
the American Teacher and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Editor, Henry R Linville, 86 Terrace Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Managing Editor, None. 


Business Manager, Max Rosenhaus, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or:-holding 1 per cent. or more of 
the total amount of stock.) 

The American Federation of Teachers—Presi- 
dent, Chas B Stillman, 1620 Lake Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Ill.; Secretary-Treasurer, F G _ Stecker, 
1618 Lake Avenue, Wilmette, Ill.; approximate 
number of members, 12,000. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
_ securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the steckholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
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the six months preceding the date shown above is 
(This' in formation is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
HENRY R LINVILLE, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 


of October, 1920. 
(Seal) ALVIN M DUNHAM. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 


INSTRUCTION IN POLITICS FOR WOMEN 


Goucher College has received the sum of $25,000 
for the establishment of the Elizabeth King Ellicott 
fellowship for the political education of women. By 
this fund Goucher College becomes the first women’s 
college in the country to provide definitely for the 
education of women voters.—F’rom School Life for 
November 1, 1920. 


This is the Official Organ 
of the 


American Federation 
of ‘Teachers 
ORGANIZED APRIL 15, 1916 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


Executive Council of the American Federation 
or ‘Teachers 
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To a New Delegate to Our National Convention 


What is it that your local has a right to expect when you 
bring back your report from the National Convention? Is it a 
mere catalog of the business transacted at each session? The 
official report gives that in more exact detail than you can hope 
to do. Do you go merely to shape the policies of The American 
Federation of Teachers? And do you return merely to render 
an account of your participation therein? In short, are conven- 
tions important solely for the business transacted? Are you to 
render a sort of phonographic service, and when you return, 
judiciously cut, and with costumes and scenery omitted? | 


No delegate who understands our movement,—and under- 
standing is not of the mind solely, but of the heart as well,—can 
attend a national convention of The American Federation of 
Teachers without being strengthened and confirmed in purpose, 
inspired and encouraged to greater activity. Without being 
Pharisaical, he thanks God that this is not as other conventions 
are. It is the DIFFERENCE that is your justification for ex- 
istence. 

Is it not then this thing which is unique, this spirit which is 
the source of our loyalty, this type of discussion and interplay 
of personality which are the inevitable expression of an essential 
agreement,—is it not this that your local wants to hear about? 
If you yourself are not immune to the contagion of ideas, you 
will have gained more than facts at our convention. In addition 
to facts, this is what your local wants you to bring back. It is not 
the performance merely. It is the quality of the performance. 
See that you take home to your local the thing that makes the 
American Federation live in spite of difficulties, and grow, in- 
evitably, in spite of opposition. 

JOSEPHINE COLBY, 


Field Secretary. 
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Labor and Co-operation 


and 4,000 cooperative consumers’ 
stores in the United States at the 
present time. They are almost exclusively 


a ae are said to be between 3,000 


owned by trade unionists and by farmers. 
Consumers’ cooperation has probably never 
_ reached so high a level at any previous time 
in this country. Cooperative banking has 
Large numbers of 


advanced by bounds. 
small credit unions 
seem to be firmly 
entrenched while . 
ambitious plans for 
state and national 
banks have been 
carefully laid. 

Producers’ coop- 
eration has been ad- 
vanced. Among 
trade unionists a 
number of interest- 
ing experiments are 
being made, while 
among farmers 
large and wealthy 
associations seem 
to be thoroly estab- 
lished. In numbers 
of organizations, in 
volume of business 
and most of all in 
centralized and critically self-conscious effort 
cooperation is on a higher plane than it has 
ever before reached in the United States. 
The successful stores are moreover chiefly 
those which .are the property of trade 
unionists. Dr J P Warbasse, president of 
the Cooperative League of America, states 
that a recent examination of most of the 
consumers’ undertakings listed by the league 
showed them to be overwhelmingly laborite 
in their membership. 
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Members of the American Federation of 
Labor are backing the present revival of 
cooperation. One of the dominant A F of L 
unions, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, is responsible for some of the largest 
groups of stores in the United States. Out- 
side organizations such as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and the rail- 
road brotherhoods have shown as much zeal 
as the mine work- 
ers. Radical and 
conservative alike 
are giving impetus 
to the development. 
Cooperation fur 
thermore has for 
the. first rie 
brought organized 
labor and _ associ- 
ated farmers to- 
gether in an under- 
taking which rests 
on something more 
solid than emotion 
or opinion. Often 
enough in this coun- 
try farmers and ar- 
tisans have deemed 
their interests to be 
clashing and have 
acted in that belief. 
Now both groups have discovered a practical 
interest which may bind them as firmly as 
the desire for protection bound the manu- 
facturers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century.—William L Cheney in The Survey 
of October 9, 1920. 

Experiments with cooperative enterprises 
among teachers have not yet developed appar- 
ently. Teachers are requested to send informa- 
tion of any experiments that may be under way 


to the AMERICAN TEACHER. 
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OTHER AFFILIATIONS 


The AMERICAN TEACHER desires the coopera- 
tion of our members in ascertaining the names of 
cities in which some form of agreement seems to 
have been made between the educational systems 
and chambers of commerce. -It is important that 
an investigation on a national scale be undertaken 
in this connection. In the event of significant 
data being obtained, a report will be published in 
these columns. 


FOR THE NEW WAR, THE BATTERY 
OF SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


More things will happen in the “backwash” of 
the war than the probable change of the political 
complexion of the national government. The 
setting up of fake standards of patriotism, and 
the advertising of 100 percenters in various one- 
sided notions of Americanism will give way to 
calm and merciless studies of actual practices in 
our colleges and schools during the war period, 
before and since that dread epoch. Some of these 
studies, like the admirable one presented in this 
issue on ” The Ethics of Academic Freedom,” are 
not directed against any particular class of of- 
fenders in our academic life. Yet they tend to 
discredit all classes of offenders against the spirit 
of freedom, and to hasten the day of intelligent 
citizenship. 


HISMMAJESTY, THE LAW 


President Stillman’s report of the struggles of 
the two locals at Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, is 
well worth our attention. What has happened 
there is what might have been expected. In fact, 
like the credit-seeking newspaper that ‘“‘fore- 
casts” events, and then exclaims, “I told you 
so!”’, THE AMERICAN TEACHER desires to call at- 
tention to the forecast it made in the Septem- 
ber issue. “Unless we set a watch upon their 


[the officials’] actions they will be copying Fin- 
egans’s opinions, and setting them up as the law.” 
Sure enough, Superintendent Noonan has given 
out the suggestion that the Finegan decision is 
the law in Pennsylvania. He has done even better 
than that. He has taken it upon himself to inter- 
pret the law to cover his own act when he calmly 
walks into a teachers’ meeting, picks up the char- 
ter granted to the local by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, and walks out with it, stating 
that any of his teachers who affiliated with or- 
ganized labor would not have their license re- 
newed that year. Has ever barbaric potentate 
been more true to form? 


MORE GOOD MATERIAL FOR DEBATES 


Columbia University, New York, is arranging 
a debate with the University of Texas on the now 
popular subject, “Shall teachers join unions and 
affiliate with the American Federation of Labor ?” 
The Columbia students have had their “try-out,” 
which yielded the interesting result that those who 
spoke on the side of unionization showed far bet- 
ter preparation than did those who chose the 
other side. It is not known yet which college will 
speak for the unions. 

In the meantime, things are happening in the 
world at large, especially in England, that will 
have an important bearing on the question of 
whether teachers are affiliating with a special 
group in the state as against the public itself. Mr 
Stone’s interesting statement published in this 
issue showing that the coal miners made their 
fight in behalf of the public as well as in their own 
interest, will be good material for this debate. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in this country 
have also indicated a definite purpose to act in be- 
half of the public. The social idealism of organ- 
ized labor has no counterpart in the activities of 
any organizations with which the National Secur- 
ity League, for example, would have us affiliate. 
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LEADERSHIP IN LABOR 


The organized teachers in America have been 
affiliated with labor long enough to justify a thoro 
examination of our contributions to the social 
movement which labor represents. As a special 
group of educated workers, we should be peculi- 
arly fitted for assisting in undertaking and in 
carrying out certain endeavors. Two kinds of 
helpful contributions would be cooperation in the 
efforts of labor to educate itself, and cooperation 
in the newer effort of labor to strengthen its 
leadership. The first is well under way ; the latter 
calls for immediate attention. 


We should understand at the beginning that 
leadership in labor is not to be improved by any 
process of meddling. There should be no uneasi- 
ness on this point in our case, however, if we are 
fundamentally and sincerely a part of the labor 
movement. Since we are a part of the labor move- 
ment socially and by deliberate choice, our effort 
will serve so far as it is intelligent. 


Labor needs leadership that understands the 
philosophy of the movement. There should be a 
bureau in every labor center which could devote 
itself to the preparation of promising young men 
and women for the work of teaching and leading 
thru practical means the rank and file of the mem- 
bers. The young people should be trained thru 
the intensive study of trade unionism, economics, 
history, English and public speaking. The per- 
sons who can prepare themselves for teaching the 
coming leaders are the organized teachers. In 
fact, no others can do this work so well. Natur- 
ally, this means that as the plan develops many 
teachers will find that their vocation will be altered 
in such a way that they will teach in the labor 
schools altogether. 


Along with the development of scientific under- 
standing within the leadership of labor will come, 
under the incidental social stimulation of criticism, 
a definite sense of responsibility for clean and 
honest leadership. Now and then labor is shamed 
by public scandals of crookedness in its leadership. 
The gross defiance of the rights of the public and 
the brutal treatment of the workers themselves by 
dishonest leaders do untold harm. The current 
exposure of the leadership in the Building Trades 
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Council of New York hurts tremendously. Things 
of this sort become known from time to time, the 
old leaders are overthrown, and new leaders with 
senses made more keen to “‘watch their step,” take 
their places. 


We whose business it is to understand the drift 
and movement in history should place ourselves 
in positions to demonstrate to labor the futility of 
changing one leader for another, and letting it go 
at that. We must teach labor to give up the old 
idea of leadership which involves the dependence 
on men who are able, and are that alone. Even 
if we say that leaders should be honest, that they 
should be intelligent, that they should scorn to 
displace all possible competitors in the leadership, 
these qualities would not be enough. Leaders 
must be socially minded, and above all they must 
give their greatest effort toward the development 
in their people of the conception of leadership as 
the instrument thru which their own social desires 
are furthered and accomplished. 
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British Labor. Wins 


WILMER E STONE 
De Witt Clinton High School, New. York 


The issues in the great strike of British coal 
miners have been complicated by the emphasis on 
details, as reported in the press, yet the under- 
lying struggle is massive and simple. The ques- 
tion primarily is whether labor shall force gov- 
ernment to intervene in the management of the 
industry on behalf of the commonwealth, or 
whether government shall step aside and allow 
the workers and owners to fight a selfish battle, 
each in their own interest, with the public as 
victims. To the honor of the miners, supported 
by organized labor thruout the United Kingdom, 
they have taken up the gage in behalf of the 
British public and the ideal of service. 


Last July the miners framed demands includ- 
ing a two-shilling raise per man per day, and the 
reduction of the price of domestic coal by 14 
shillings, 2 pence, per ton. After negotiation be- 
tween the miners’ executive, the owners, and the 
government, threats of a strike and balloting upon 
it, the miners’ leaders allowed themselves to be 
outmanceuvred. They withdrew the demand for 
the reduction in the price of coal, and, when 
the strike was finally called, the issue was a simple 
question of wages. Then the government over- 
played its hand, being confident, no doubt, that 
the miners’ leaders had lost their courage. In- 
stead of granting the two shillings per day in- 
crease, the government, thru Sir Robert Horne, 
insisted upon making the increase depend upon 
increased output, with the proviso that decreased 
output would result in a cut in wages. 

Robert Smillie, the miners’ leader, had made a 
long fight for a basic minimum wage thruout the 
coal industry, and insisted that the increase was 
justified by increased cost of living, while falling 
production was due to the failure of the owners 
to work the best seams of coal and to failure 
to install modern methods and machinery. He 
claimed that the owners were deliberately mak- 
ing a poor showing in order to secure greater 
prices, then to succeed in having the government 
relinquish all control of the industry, when the 
owners could abandon the poor coal veins, work 
the rich ones, and, at the new high prices, make 


immense profits for themselves. (Most of ‘the 
profit now, under government control, go to re- 
duce the war debt.) So the fight really was one, 
on the part of the miners, for continued govern- 
ment control, with an established basic minimum 
wage as a leading feature, in addition to protec- 
tion of the public. a : 


However, so great was the clamor in the press 
that the miners were merely selfish in demanding 
a two-shilling increase, yet refusing to guarantee 
output, that Smillie advised the miners to ac- 
cept the government’s terms, since they would 
get their increase and control would be retained, 
even if the basic minimum wage were lost in case 
of further falling off in production. The men 
were not to be so easily defeated. They voted 
to reject the government proposal; the strike be- 
gan. It at once became evident that, despite the 
wavering of some labor leaders, like Thomas, of 
the railroad workers, the rank and file thruout 
the key industries, and especially the ‘other mem- 
bers of the Triple Alliance (the Transport Work- 
ers and National Union of Railway Men) would 
line up behind the miners for a finish fight against 
owners and government (almost synonymous 
terms ). | 

The government took fright, and, notwithstand- 
ing the gesture of passing a bill enabling it to use 
the military power in the emergency, began to 
negotiate once more. Smillie and the other leaders 
of the miners, strengthened by the evident deter- 
mination of the men, now increased their de- 
mands. At present, the terms of the new tenta- 
tive agreement between government and owners 
on one side and miners’ executive on the other, are 
not available in full detail. They are outlined, 
however, as follows: The miners are to get their 
two-shilling increase, to date from October first; 
a commission is to be established to sit perma- 
nently to regulate wages in relation to output, 
providing that wages are not to fall below the 
minimum now existing, thus preserving both gov- 
ernment control and the minimum wage; finally, 
profits as well as wages are to vary in proportion 
to output, thus strengthening the principle of con- 
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trol and recognizing the responsibility of the 
owners to the public and to the principle of ser- 
vice. It is to be hoped that the miners will vote 
to accept these terms, for they make a great gash 
in the divine right of private property to do as it 
pleases, and they constitute a long step towards 
the miners’ ultimate goal—nationalization and 
democratic management of the mines. Attempt 
to disguise the fact as it may, the government is 
defeated. It bows to force majeure; and the 
credit for the victory belongs to the rank and file 
of British labor. 


MOTHER AND THE TEACHER 
FLORENCE ROOD 
St Paul Federation of Women Teachers 


Time was, if we may be allowed (temporarily 
only) to lay aside. our professional language and 
speak in that of the day, when mother appears 
_to have been the whole works. We suggest to 
those who doubt this statement that they read 
a certain quotation: Proverbs xxxl, vs, 10-31. 

Having had the bearing and rearing of the 
family thrust on her by nature, she seems to have 
taken over all the activities of the industrial, 
social, and educational fields of the time Is it 
- any wonder there was nothing left for father 
but to “be known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land’? 

Now that the fireless cooker, the vacuum 
cleaner, the electric washer and ironer and the 
ready-to-wear garment have so largely eman- 
cipated mother, we class-room teachers find our- 
selves, somewhat unwillingly, inheriting a gar- 
ment that looks like mother’s mantle in the field 
of education. If we should chronicle our activ- 
ities in the language of the quotation, they would 
read pretty much this way. 

Who can find a conscientious teacher? for her 
price is above rubies. 

She has the confidence of her supervising of- 
ficers, and they trust in her. 

“She doeth them good.” 

She seeketh educational lectures and meetings 
and listeneth eagerly with her ears. 

She is like the merchant ships, she bringeth her 
ideas from afar. 

She riseth while it is yet night and goeth many 
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miles to her labors. Yea, verily, the bottom step 
of the street car is hers. She singeth praises that 
it is her garment, and not herself that is separated 
in the struggles of the workers like unto mad 
beasts. 

She perceiveth that her labor is endless; her 
candle goeth not out at night. 

She layeth her hand to her pen and the red 
ink, and her hand to her “demon papers.” She 
maketh averages and reports. She suppleth her 
superior officer with material on which he writeth 
a thesis and on which he getteth a degree, and a 
promotion. 

“He is known in the gates when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land.” 

She looketh well to the ways of her school 
room; and eateth not the bread of idleness. 

She washeth many feet of blackboards and 
writeth assignments thereon. 

She prepareth a lesson in each of the subjects 
man knoweth. She greeteth her children with joy. 

She readeth an “Official Bulletin.” 

She examineth her children for the ills that 
flesh is heir to; she reporteth them to the nurse. 

She readeth an “Official Bulletin.” 

She teacheth a lesson for a supervisor. 

She disciplineth a child, “she openeth her mouth 
with wisdom and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. 

She readeth an “Official Bulletin” and pre- 
pareth an unexpected and “immediate” report 
on how many erasers she hath, or some other 
piece of information vital to the educational 
system. 

“Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain,” but a 
teacher who asketh not for greater compensation 
lest she be unprofessional, “she shall be praised.” 

“Give her the fruit of her hands; let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 


THE FIFTH CONVENTION.—tThe call for the 
fifth convention of the American Federation of 
Teachers to be held the last week in December, has 
been issued under date of November 3rd. This con- 
vention will be held in St. Paul beginning at ten 
o’clock Tuesday forenoon, December 28th. Cre- 
dential blanks are being sent to all locals who should 
elect delegates at the earliest opportunity. Dupli- 
cate blanks should be returned to Secretary Stecker 
after election of delegates. Further information 
regarding the convention will then be furnished to 
the delegates. Local arrangements are in the hands 
of the St. Paul Locals 28 and 43. 


The Ethics of Academic Freedom* 


WILLIAM L WERNER 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Instructor in English, Pennsylvania State College 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a selective summary, chiefly of numer- 
ous magazine articles and reports, that have dis- 
cussed various phases of academic freedom in 
America. The Preliminary Discussion considers 
the ramifications of the problem and gives con- 
clusions when they seem undebatable. The Dis- 
cussion takes up the debatable issues which con- 
cern the present situation, such issues that are 
of value in the pragmatic consideration of the 
problem. It concludes with an attempt to sum- 
marize the reasonable limits of freedom. The 
Practical Suggestions are concrete proposals 
which would tend to bring about such general 
rules of conflict or ethics, as the conclusions of 
Part Two might suggest as desirable. 

In all this discussion it is assumed that private 
citizens may enjoy the very widest extent of free- 
dom in thought, speech, and press. Limitations 
on such rights of private citizens would naturally 
limit the rights of teachers. 

Where important material has been borrowed 
from other articles, the numeral employed will 
indicate the number of the reference in the bibli- 
ography. In this way, the reader can compare 
the statements of the original with the selective 
summary, noticing the reservations and interpreta- 
tions of the present writer. All statements with- 
out such numerals are the writer’s contribution to 
the discussion. 


I. .PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 


I. There are at most six parties involved in 
the contract of teaching: the founders and do- 
nors, the State, the trustees or supervisors, the 
teachers, the students, and the constituency. In 
some cases, some of these are lacking, in others 
they overlap; but this does not interfere with the 
present discussion of the rights of each.} 

(a) The founders and donors have no rights 
except the initial determination of how their gifts 
shall be used. The founders can state the gen- 


_* Thesis presented in Education at Summer Ses- 
sion of Columbia University, July, 1920. 


eral purpose of the institution and select the first 
trustees. The donors can choose the place of 
their gifts. But as soon as they try to control 
the school, after their gifts are made, they cease 
to be donors and are mere bargainers. This ap- 
plies to State legislatures as well as to private in- 
dividuals.1° “There can be no room for debate 
as to the impropriety of permitting powerful in- 
dividuals outside the university, in or out of pub- 
lic office, to dictate to university presidents re- 
specting the utterance of university professors.” 4 


(b) The State can exempt schools from tax- 
ation and can regulate schools by refusing to give 
them the right to grant degrees. There exists 
a general attitude that states should exempt 
schools from taxes and also that they should re- 
fuse charters “where the field is full and to in- 
dividual promulgators of prejudice.” 14 J] do not 
see any ground for these opinions. Private 
schools should be willing to be taxed as much 
as any other public utility. State money otrght not 
to go to institutions which the state does not con- 
trol. At the same time, it would be dangerous 
to allow the state to refuse charters to schools on 
any grounds. Such restrictions might become a 
basis of intolerable political and religious repres- 
sion (cf. attempt of New York Legislature to 
destroy the Rand School). Classification of 
schools by limiting their rights to degree-giving, 
etc., would not be objectionable (cf. III, 4). 

(c) The rights of trustees in colleges and of 
supervisors in schools are greatest at present, and 
so, most important. Opinions vary widely, from 
the attitude of some trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania ® (and elsewhere) who believe in 
their complete control, to the opinions of others 
that they shall merely ratify faculty suggestions. 
H W Nutt !? in a book on supervision says, “one 
of the prime objects (of supervision) is to de- 
velop independence on the part of the teacher.” 
Perhaps the one undebatable point is that some 
selection and some censorship is always made by 
the trustees before their choice and in their choice 
of teachers.1° This is an undeniable priviiege, as 
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no one so far has suggested that a faculty select 
its own members (except where teachers are also 
trustees, as in the School for Social Research, I 
believe; and in.minor appointments to instructor- 
ships and assistancies). The power of trustees 
over professors, after their selection, will he con- 
sidered later in this thesis. 

(d) The teachers have some just claims for in- 
dependence, which will be discussed under III. I 
shall merely point out here some of the abuses 
of. the. privileges which their position entails; 
abuses which are opposed to complete academic 
freedom. Such essential qualities of character- 
istics are: 


1. A.scholarly attitude and sincere research. 
.2. An.expression of one’s views with dignity, 
... courtesy, and temperance. 
:,,.3, The duty of training pupils to think rather 
_ than copy one’s own ideas. 
«. 4 Competency, to. teach or direct research~ 
-5.. A fair, judicial mind, setting forth diver- 
.. i. xgent. opinions.*° 
6, The duty of teaching one’s subject to the 
_.best of one’s ability, not dealing in class 
with matters wholly unrelated to that sub- 
jectt? 4 | 
7. The duty of not calling true ideas un- 
3 tested by others. 
-8. The.duty of not. claiming authority out- 
side one’s subjects. 
9, .The duty of not linking the name of one’s 
school with the expression of one’s private 
Opinions outside. 
10.. Correct personal conduct: high morality. 
11. No hostility to the state aiming, at its 
dismemberment. or destruction. 
12. Duty toward school, as first consideration 
ie in all one’s acts.*® 
I do not think there is any debate about the first 
ten requirements. _But I should say that loyalty 
to the truth is more important than to the state 
or the institution (opposed to 11 and 12). The 
characteristics. 1, 2, and 5, should be sufficient 
guarantee of a correct attitude toward state and 
school (except in the case of private schools, dis- 
cussed later). . The loyalty to truth in a teacher 
seems to me to admit of no conflicting loyalties. 
Should these various loyalties become totally in- 
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compatible, resignation is better than a sacrifice 


of truth. 


(e) Students in the present state of student 
government have no recognized authority. Their 
regulations of academic freedom are confined to 
individual boycotts of certain classes or teachers. 
A student in higher institutions may avoid a cer- 
tain course, or drop it before it ends or walk 
out of a class room, to express disapproval. The 
immature pupil of the lower schools has little, if 
any, voice in the matter. The most valid ob- 
jections of pupils to entirely free speech are: 
(1) neglect of a catalogued course for extraneous 
material that interests the teacher; (2) neglect of 
the desired course in response to demands of 
backward students or discussions of students 
especially interested in particular phases of a 
problem; and (3) introduction into the course of 
entirely extraneous material that is offensive to 
the student or his parents.14_ These seem to be 
three reasonable limitations to entirely free speech 
(cf. previous paragraph, duties 2, 6, and 8. Per- 
haps the best way for the student to enforce 
these limitations is to follow the example of Lin- 
coln Steffens and others, who gave their profes- 
sor at a European university one minute off his 
subject, and then shuffled their feet on the floor 
until he returned to pertinent matter. (Further 
discussion under III, 5.) 

(f) The constituency of a school includes, 
among others, the alumni and the group of citizens 
from which its students and its money are 
drawn.!! There is no question as to the ultimate 
power of this group, as no school can exist with- 
out students or funds. But at present its lack 
of organization and its distance from the school 
usually make it powerless. In private schools, 
it has no rights except such as can be enforced 
through a withdrawal of support (as with do- 
nors). In public schools, it must act thru its 
representatives (legislature, school directors, 
etc.). The right of an alumnus to protect his own 
prestige by insisting that the standards of the 
school be maintained must be worked out thru 
alumni representation on the governing board. 
The proper location of the power of all this group, 
in fact, should lie in the board of trustees, bring- 
ing it under the previous discussion of (c). 


October, 1920 


Having examined these six parties, we see that 
the present situation is a conflict between trus- 
tees and teachers. The other four groups have 
no rights, or have no means of enforcing them at 
present. (The matter of enforcing recognized 
rights is taken up in Part III.) 


2. Three phases of freedom. There are six 
parties involved; there are three phases of the 
problem. They are freedom: (a) for inquiry 
and research; (b) of teaching in the class room; 
and (c) in extra-mural utterance and action. 

(a) Freedom for inquiry and research is a 
generally admitted right, provided that it does not 
interfere with teaching activities. I have found 
only one dismissal from research work, that of 
Professor Hale }* from Dartmouth College about 
1835, and that seems to have arisen from sec- 
tarian religious differences, not connected with 
the work. I can find no justification for Prof. 
John Dewey’s?° statement that the danger to 
freedom to work is greater than to freedom of 
speech. Lack of appropriations, of course, ham- 
pers research work, but usually this is from lack 
of funds rather than from misappropriation. 
(Even this danger is paralleled by an omission 
of course or low pay of teachers in subjects ob- 
jectionable to the authorities °1, cf. Scott Near- 
ing case.) The general attitude today, I believe, 
is for unhampered research (partly because the 
danger of research to existing conditions and be- 
liefs is not realized), and I shall not consider this 
aspect further. 

(b) Freedom of speech in the class room seems 
to be the most susceptible to limitations. Here 
the teacher is speaking in his official capacity with 
a definitely assigned field to cover, and not as a 
private individual. The teacher’s first duty lies 
in teaching his subject as ably and completely 
as possible. The characteristics essential to a 
teacher and the reasonable limitations of students 
(both cited above, J, d, and e) should be legitimate 
restrictions on his freedom of speech in the class 
room. The desirability of as much freedom as 
possible is discussed in the next subdivision (3), 
and the practical working out of the compromise 
between freedom and abuse of privileges is dis- 
cussed in Part III. Only one other point needs 
consideration here: one teacher does not control 
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a student, as so much discussion seems to take 
for granted. There are three powerful antidotes 
to any abuse of freedom on the part of one 


teacher: (1) the actual experience of the student ; 


(2) the opinions of friends, prominent persons 
and other teachers; and (3) the lack of substanti- 
ation by authoritative text-books on the subject. 
Altho the last two of these reasons may not ap- 
ply to the average student, the first certainly does, 
and, considered from a pragmatic viewpoint, its 
value is very great. So even the fullest freedom 
on the part of the teacher is decidedly limited 
in these three ways; his good ideas will naturally 
survive and the bad ones will tend to fail. 

(c) Freedom in extra-mural utterance and ac- 
tion can hardly be denied. Only three conditions 
should be imposed: the necessity of a morally 
clean life; the expression of private views with 
dignity, courtesy and temperance; and the neces- 
sity of not linking personal opinions with the 
name of his school.? None of these three re- 
strictions limits the content of the teachers’ opin- 
ions, and so free speech and action is practically 
guaranteed, 


3. The desirability of as much freedom as pos- 
sible seems obvious. “No man can be a success- 
ful teacher unless he enjoys the respect of his 
students and their confidence in his intellectual 
integrity.” 1 One of the essential conditions of 
teachings is “the unhindered opportunity for ac- 
tion and reaction of the personalities of teacher 
and pupil.”? “To investigate truth; critically 
to verify fact; to reach conclusions by means of 
the best methods at command, untrammeled by 
fear or favor, to communicate this truth to the 
student; to interpret to him its bearing on the 
questions he will have to face in life—this is 
precisely the aim and object of the university.” 1° 
President Harper said that complete freedom of 
speech is “regarded as fundamental” in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.?. He continues: “If an of- 
ficer on permanent appointment abuses his privi- 
lege as a professor, the university must suffer and 
it is proper that it should suffer. Abuse is not 
so great an evil as restriction of liberty.” “Every 
act of the supervisor should be for the purpose of 
making teachers independent and efficient.” 12. “It 
is neither possible nor desirable to deprive a col- 
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lege professor of the political rights vouchsafed 
to every citizen.” Thomas Huxley said: “Uni- 
versities should be places in which thought is 
free from all fetters, and in which all sources of 
knowledge and all aids to learning should be ac- 
cessible to all comers, without distinction of creed 
or country, riches or poverty.” *® These quota- 
tions, from varied sources, on freedom both in 
class room and without, indicate the general trend 
of thought: that the ideal in teaching is freedom. 

4, The pragmatic value of this discussion must 
be based on a consideration of the actual cases 
of limitation of academic freedom. ‘There are 
many alleged excuses for dismissing teachers, 
ranging from nervousness ard lack of taste to 
lack of patriotism in a Latin teacher.1° R M 
Wenley sums up the fields in which academic 
freedom was contested in past times as follows: 
(a) astronomy; (b) geology; (c) biology; (d) 
philosophy and now (e) eccnomics. Surveying 
the contemporary dismissals, I find that they 
come under six headings: (a) politics; (b) eco- 
nomics; (c) religion; (d) incompetence; (e) 
immorality; (f) disloyalty to the instiution or the 
state.1_ Both incompetence and immorality do not 
enter into this discussion; disloyalty has already 
been discussed (I, d) with respect to loyalty to 
truth. Politics and religion seem to be perennial 
subjects of dissent. Economics has succeeded 
biology as the present bone of contention.!7 The 
one important fact that the above lists show is 
that the problems of academic freedom are always 
in debatable fields, where opinion rather than 
facts are available. The absurdity of Alton 
Parker’s 1° plan of “‘requesting members of uni- 
versity faculties to confine themselves to teaching 
things that have stood some tests of time and con- 
cerning which the best cultivated opinion of the 
age is favorable” is manifest. Since freedom is 
chiefly a problem of opinions, there can be no good 
criteria of judgment; and so the safest plan seems 
to be complete freedom. Or if judgments are 
necessary, care should be taken to secure com- 
petent judges (cf. III, 1). 


II. Discussion oF THE PRESENT PROBLEM 


1. The discussion will be simplified by seprat- 
ing the problems of private schools and of state 
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institutions. It seems fundamental that a school, 
privately established and supported, should re- 
strict all activities that interfere with its primary 
purpose. A school established to propagate a 
particular brand of religion or economic opinion 
has the right to do so without interference on the 
part of its teachers. This is a generally accepted 
opinion. Of course, a teacher entering such a 
school, should be informed clearly of any limit- 
ations to his discussion (cf. case of Professor 
Mecklin ? at Lafayette College, for evils of un- 
certainty of this point). For further discussion 
of this point see Part III, 4. 


2. The problem of state institutions (public 
schools and universities) is different. The only 
possible limit to free speech would be in regard 
to opinions contrary to the interests or existence 
of the state, or of its ruling class. Even this 
limitation must go, if we admit that the govern- 
ment exists for the people and not the people for 
the government. The loyalty to truth is the great- 
est loyalty in this type of institution. Such free- 
dom in state schools would attract the better teach- 
ers and students and at the same time, by com- 
petition, check the private schools from a too nar- 
row outlook. Opinions taught soberly in class 
rooms do not easily overthrow states. The pupils 
are often minors and they form a very small 
minority of the population; there is little danger 
in this direction (cf. also I, 2, b, for natural con- 
flict of unorthodox teaching with others’ opinions 
and experiences). I should say that the state 
should put no limits on free discussion, and by 
example and competition should encourage the 
same attitude in private schools. 


3. Another natural division to simplify dis- 
cussion is the difference between mature and im- 
mature students. All the preceding discussion 
applies chiefly to mature students. For immature 
students special limitations are necessary. “It is 
expected that the instructor will present scientific 
truth with discretion, that he will introduce the 
student to new conceptions gradually, with some 
consideration for the student’s preconceptions and 
traditions, and with due regard to character build- 
ing. The teacher ought also to be especially on 
guard against taking unfair advantage of the 
student’s immaturity by indoctrinating him with 
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the teacher’s own opinions before the student has 
had an opportunity fairly to examine other opin- 
ions upon the question, and before he has suf- 
ficient knowledge and ripeness of judgment to be 
entitled to form any definite opinion of his 
own.” This does not mean that a hard and 
fast line can be drawn between mature and im- 
mature students and between universities and 
schools of acknowledged facts. The public school 
pupil who is taught to memorize and not to rea- 
son, will not be able to bridge the gap between 
the two processes later. Initiative and free dis- 
cussion should be encouraged thruout the system. 
The attitude of Mr. Mufson® (recorded in the 
account of his trial and dismissal from De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City) seems 
to me to be the best compromise. First, he 
would bar entirely such subjects as are irrele- 
vant and beyond the pupils’ comprehension (e. g., 
anarchism). Then, he would permit discussions 
of relevant topics by the pupils, with criticism 
by fellow students, while the teacher remains 
neutral (or perhaps asks probing questions). If 
a decision is desired in a discussion, the majority 
of the class can usually come to an agreement that 
is not far from correct. (I have followed this 
plan in high school teaching of history, English 
literature and general science, and have found it 
interesting and satisfactory.) To deny all dis- 
cussion would repress the child’s natural energy 
and would encourage parrots rather than think- 
ers. To have the teacher impose his own views 
would be autocratic and unfair. Even if the 
majority decides on a wrong solution of a prob- 
lem, it will encourage thoughtfulness Such a 
decision is just as subject to change later, as any 
of our ideas in adult life. It is important in sec- 
ondary schools that an inquiring attitude be stim- 
ulated, in preparation for independent action in 
maturity. 


Conclusion to this discussion: there are five 
justifiable limitations to absolute academic free- 
dom. They are: (1) limits if any, imposed on 
every citizen of the state in morality, loyalty, etc. 
(mentioned in introduction, paragraph 2); (2) 
limits imposed by a teacher on himself (I, d); 

(3) limits imposed by students (I, e); (4) limits 
imposed by trustees or founders of private in- 
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stitutions (II, 1); and (5) limits imposed upon 
teachers of immature students (preceding para- 
graph). 


III. Practricat SUGGESTIONS 


There remain the practical suggestions for ex- 

ercising this freedom to these limits in the ablest 
manner; that is, the problems of technique. 
1. The most important practical remedy is an 
increased power for the faculty, especially in 
judging cases of academic freedom. No one can 
judge better than a professor the limits another 
Nor are 
there better judges among donors or trustees 
than among teachers, on the merits of those de- 
batable questions (e. g., economics) which are 
usually the bone of contention A man should 
be tried by his peers. The teaching profession 
should be willing to purge itself. One of the 
conditions of academic freedom is “the fixing 
upon the teaching profession cf the full responsi- 
bility for attaining this freedom of opportu- 
nity.” ? Trial by a jury of the faculty, before 
any dismissal, would insure better justice {or the 
present, and would establish an ethical code for 
future cases. 

2. Another benefit would be secured by partial 
faculty control of the curriculum, choice of in- 
structors, etc. This would make a curriculum 
more flexible, more responsive to changing needs 
and theories. At the same time the ease of 
repeating old courses would keep the curriculum 
from being too faddish. The value of this re- 
form would lie in the improbability of slighting 
certain fields of teaching or research (e. g., pres- 
ent lack of sociology and biology in some sec- 
tarian colleges). The teachers more than the 
trustees would realize the value of a well-rounded 
culture. This is a debatable point, but I think 
that the average faculty is more broad-minded 
and open on such matters than the average board 
of trustees. 

3. The profession should be rendered more 
attractive, not entirely by salary raises, but by 
insuring the dignity, independence and reasonable 
security of tenure. Committees on ethics and 
judicial decisions of faculties would in time build 
up a series of precedents and a code of profes- 
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sional conduct (cf. present variety of opinion: 
President Harper, of Chicago, recommends per- 
manent, irrevocable appointment of professors, 
while President Reed, of Dickinson, thinks a one- 
year tenure is sufficient for all positions, :includ- 
ing presidency). 

4. The distinction between public (free dis- 
cussion) institutions and private (sectarian, etc.) 
schools should be accurately defined and made 
public: The differences between narrow sec- 
tarianism, broad-minded Christianity and entire 
freedom should be made clear.2 This would 
enable professors and students to enter institu- 
tions with a full realization of its extent of free- 
dom. The State could make these distinctions 
clear and public in educational reports and by 
regulating its degree-conferring powers. 

5. Students should be stimulated to indepen- 
dent thinking and (in some cases) to research.! 
Intercollegiate rivalry should extend to studies 
as well as athletics. Institutions should emphasize 
their strong courses and strong teachers. Promis- 
ing students should be searched for and encour- 
aged as promising athletes are today Migration 
of post-graduate students should be encouraged 
by a system of easily transferable credits (the 
present conditions are vague and confusing). 
Students must be encouraged to demand their 
rights (cf. I, 1) from incompetent teachers.! 

The execution of these five suggestions would 
do much to rationalize and systematize present 
chaotic opinions on matters of academic freedom. 
The basis of present actions and decision ought 
to rest on complete freedom, except for the five 
limitations cited in the conclusion to the main 
discussion. 
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BUFFALO TEACHERS TO GIVE DAY’S PAY 
TO SEVEN OUSTED MEMBERS 


Buffalo, October 14.—Both financial and moral 
support was assured today for the officers of the 
Teachers’ Educational League who were suspended 
by action of the Buffalo school board Monday. The 
support was voted at a meeting last night of more 
than 1,000 teachers, all women, members of the 
Teachers’ League. 

Resolutions were passed condemning the action of 
the school board in dismissing Miss Mary A O’Con- 
nor, former principal of School No. 25, and in sus- 
pending six other teachers, officers of the league. 
One day’s pay was pledged by each member for the 
purpose of backing a legal fight against the action 
of the school board. Plans were made for a public 
mass meeting to be held Sunday, at which the 
teachers will state their side of the controversy to 
the public. 

Another resolution was passed accepting Miss 
Margaret M. Considine’s resignation as treasurer of 
the league, after a resolution of expulsion had been 
quashed. Miss Considine, one of the suspended 
teachers, was reinstated by the school board after 
she showed she was not a member of the Officers’ 
League. 

The school board dismissed Miss O’Connor and 
suspended the six teachers because of alleged ad- 
verse criticisms of the school board contained in a 
pamphlet published by the Teachers’ League.—F'rom 
the New York “Call” of October 17, 1920. 


Around the Circuit 


CHARLES -B 


President, The American 


Our locals are resuming their activities for the 
improvement of the schools, which were neces- 
sarily interrupted in most cases by the summer 
vacation. Reports of constructive plans are com- 
ing into headquarters with increasing frequency. 
As these plans develop, the various locals should 
have interesting and valuable contributions to the 
columns of THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 

The problem of reaching the new teachers has 
been solved effectively by the St Paul Federation 
of Women Teachers. The St Paul loca's gave 
a reception to the new teachers, which was at- 
tended by over eight hundred persons, including 
the officials of the schools and of the city, and 
the great majority of all the teachers, old and new. 
It proved an excellent method of cordially wel- 
coming new colleagues, and developing an esprit 
de corps. Locals in other communities are plan- 
ning similar gatherings. 


TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


At Windsor last month I spent a few days 
at the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
I found the officers and delegates intensely in- 
terested in our movement and actively sym- 
pathetic. After there was an opportunity to pre- 
sent our cause to the convention many of the 
delegates came to me urging that we inaugurate 
campaigns in their communities and promised 
their assistance. Powerful interests are opposing 
the affiliation of Canadian teachers with our move- 
ment, because affiliation would strengthen the 
principle of international organization. Canadian 
locals would, of course, retain autonomy under 
the American Federation of Teachers, even more 
completely, if that is possible, than do our locals 
in the United States. But the development of 
mutual understanding and good feeling would go 
forward apace. And the Junkers of both coun- 
tries would be glad to see the American Federa- 
tion of Labor movement smashed because the 
movement is the surest guarantee of continued 
friendly relations between the two countries. 


More OF PENNSYLVANIA 
You are familiar with the splendid spirit shown 
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STILLMAN 


Federation of Teachers 


by our Lancaster local when confronted with the 
lockout as the generous answer of the Lancaster 
school board to our voluntary renunciation of the 
weapon of the strike. More of that story later— 
it is far from being a closed incident. 


Mahanoy City, of the same state, has been 
passing thru interesting experiences. Our Coal 
Township and Shenandoah locals, in the same 
vicinity, have not been disturbed by their local 
authorities, as a result of Dr Finegan’s ruling 
in the Lancaster case. But the Superintendent 
of Mahanoy Township in a series of three mis- 
leading and abusive newspaper articles did his 
best to kill our Mahanoy City local, ard un- 
fortunately he received support from the school 
superintendent of that city. His distortion of 
Dr Finegan’s decision is so common, and the 
sorry conception of official relationships revealed 
is so typical of a large proportion of communities 
and school systems, that I quote at considerable 
length from my answer to Superintendent Noonan 
in the Mahanoy City Record-American cf Oc- 
tober 13. 


DR FINEGAN’S RULING Not MANDATORY 


While visiting some of the eastern locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers, I find that in 
Mahanoy City an attempt has been made, chiefly by 
Superintendent Noonan of the township schools, 
gravely to mislead the public as to the school law of 
Pennsylvania, the purposes and methods of the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the relation- 
ship between union teachers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


I have seldom seen a more flagrant abuse of the 
time-honored device of garbled quotation than is 
shown in Supt Noonan’s discussion of Dr Finegan’s 
decision. In the first place it seems necessary to re- 
mind some local school officials that the constitution 
of this State places the law-making power in the 
hands, not of appointed officials, but of duly elected 
representatives of the people, comprising the State 
legislature. Dr Finegan, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, is an appointee of the Gov- 
ernor, and a member of the executive, not the legis- 
lative branch of government. The school code has 
been enacted, and can be amended, only by the legis- 
lature. It is the function of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to see that the provisions of the 
school code are carried out. In performing that 
function, questions concerning the interpretation of 
the school law may arise, and Section 1014 provides: 


“He may, when requested, give decisions and in- 
terpretations of the school law, which shall be valid 
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and binding in like effect as law until reversed by 
proper judicial authority.” 

Under that section Dr Finegan rendered his Lan- 
-easter decision. And now let me quote vital passages 
in that decision which Superintendent Noonan was 
very careful to omit. 

“There is, therefore, presented to me for determ- 
ination, first, a question of law, which is, Did the 
Board of School Directors violate the legal rights 
of any of the teachers in failing or refusing to con- 
tract with them for the ensuing year?” Since there 
is no tenure law in Pennsylvania, he answers that 
question in the negative. He then continues: 

“There is also presented to me for determination 
a further question of broad educational policy, which 
is, Is it proper and professional for teachers to af- 
filiate as an organized body with another organiza- 
tion representing a portion of the citizens of the 
community in which such teachers are employed?” 
And at the close of the same paragraph: “It is the 
duty of the State Superintendent to determine such 
question for the purpose not only of adjusting this 
controversy, but also of expressing the judgment of 
the State Superintendent on what is a sound and 
educational policy to be pursued by teachers and 
school boards if a similar issue should be raised in 
the future.” He then answers the second question 
also in the negative. 

I have italicized certain passages for convenient 
reference. Section 1014 provides that the State Su- 
perintendent’s “decisions and interpretations” of 
school laws” are legally binding until reversed by 
the courts. Therefore Dr Finegan, in the very lan- 
guage of his ruling, carefully distinguishes between 
matters of law, and matters of his opinion and judg- 
ment on policies outside the law. In the former his 
ruling is law; but in the latter, since the school code 
in no way discriminates against teachers because of 
organizations which they may choose to join, he 
avoids any pretense that his judgment on that mat- 
ter is law. In fact, earlier in his ruling he specifi- 
eally stated, and this also Superintendent Noonan 
deliberately refused to quote: 

“There is no legal obligation on the part of the 
Board of School Directors to contract for the en- 
suing year with any of the teachers employed during 
the past school year, and the fact that such teachers 
are or are not members of an organization of any 
kind has no bearing upon the lawful action which a 
board may take in such matter.” 

Concerning Dr Finegan’s Lancaster decision the 
Educational Editor of the New York Evening Post, 
formerly the Editor of School Life, the official organ 
of the U S Bureau of Education, after personal in- 
vestigation on the ground, had this to say in the 
issue of August 14. He comments on the lack of 
tenure, in which Pennsylvania is not exceptional— 
“The School Board here can let any teacher go if 
the members do not like the color of her hair or her 
eyes, or the way she dresses, or anything else about 
her. It shows the professional position in which 
American teachers are to-day” and then continues: 
“Legally the State Superintendent was on firm 
ground. But he did not stop here. He drew up a 
statement on the propriety of teacher affiliation that 
will return to plague him some day. Nobody who 
knows Dr Finegan will believe that he wrote it him- 
self, for it isn’t even an effective attack on labor 
affiliation. It repeats most of the erroneous assump- 
tions about labor organizations that are current 
among those that have not taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate.” Onin 
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Dr Finegan’s whole discussion of the union move- 
ment among teachers shows a grievous misconcep- 
tion of its constitution, methods, and relationships, 
and a complete lack of appreciation of its purposes, 
and of the spirit of social idealism which permeates 
it. He seized the opportunity offered by Lancaster 
to use the influence of his official position against an 
organization in which he did not happen to believe. 
He went far enough in all conscience, as he would 
probably be the first to admit, but in ordinary fair- 
ness to Dr Finegan it must be said that he revealed 
no such inordinate lust for power as is attributed 
to him in Superintendent Noonan’s articles. 


Those articles also stress, with an obvious inten- 
tion to mislead and intimidate the power of the 
State Superintendent to revoke teachers’ certificates, 
and to withhold State funds from school districts. 
Those powers can, of course, be exercised only under 
the provisions of the code; not arbitrarily on the 
basis of the personal opinion or whim of a State Su- 
perintendent, but only when the school law, enacted 
by the elected representatives of the people, has 
been violated. In the case of the district in Erie 
county given as an illustration by Mr. Noonan, it is 
my information that State funds were withheld be- 
cause the district did not conform to the state law 
in regard to vaccination. Certainly teachers’ organ- 
izations were not an element in the case. Fortun- 
ately this whole phase is cleared up by Dr Finegan 
himself in the passage already quoted: 


“The fact that such teachers are or are not mem- 
bers of an organization of any kind has no bearing 
upon the lawful action which a board may take in 
such matter.” 


Since that ruling is an interpretation of existing 
law, it is binding until modified by the courts or new 
legislation. Dr Finegan is capable of speaking for 
himself, and after he has spoken so explicitly, it is 
rather unreasonable to expect us to believe that he 
has now selected as his spokesman and official inter- 
preter, the superintendent of schools of Mahanoy 
Township. 


Superintendent Oday, of the Mahanoy City 
schools, altho happily apparently without the vindic- 
tiveness of Superintendent Noonan, has also been 
guilty of garbling the Lancaster decision. At a 
meeting of the city teachers called for the purpose 
without warning, he carefully selected passages 
from the decision, asserted vehemently that they 
were law, and demanded a vote by the teachers on 
whether it would not be for the best interests of the 
schools for them to withdraw from the American 
Federation of Teachers. A considerable proportion 
of them refused to vote on the ground that the pro- 
cedure was unfair. Some of the teachers, lacking 
an opportunity to consult their attorney, or even 
each other, and impressed by the superintendent’s 
position as their official superior, and by his 
dogmatic insistence that his interpretation was the 
only possible interpretation, and that they would be 
lawbreakers if they did not accept his viewpoint and 
withdraw from the local, voted with him, so that he. 
secured a majority of those voting, but only a minor- 
ity of the teachers present. He then thought to 
clinch the matter by rushing a statement of the 
majority vote to the press, and soon the report was 
circulated thruout the State that the Mahony City 
teachers’ local had withdrawn. But of course char- 
ters are not surrendered in quite that cavalier 
fashion. The citizens of Mahanoy City must not 
undervalue the metal of their teachers, because 
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despite those tactics, the Mahanoy City local has 
maintained its charter and is in good standing. 
LOYALTY BY CONTRACT 

Another interesting development in the local sit- 
uation relates to the contracts between the school 
board and the teachers. This is the first time in 
years that a written contract has been used, but the 
teachers were entirely willing to sign a fair con- 
tract. The final clause in the draft submitted to 
them read as follows: 


“She will loyally co-operate with the District Su- 
perintendent and the State Department of Public 
Instruction in their endeavor to increase the effi- 
ciency of the public schools and raise the profes- 
sional standard of the teacher.” 

Primary purposes of our movement are, in the 
language of the Constitution of the A F of T, to 
“raise the standard of the teaching profession by 
securing the conditions essential to the best profes- 
sional service; and to promote such a democratiza- 
tion of the schools as will enable them better to 
equip their pupils to take their place in the indus- 
trial, social, and political life of the community.” 
We are ready and anxious to co-operate with school 
authorities and all others who will assist in the ad- 
vancement of those purposes. The city teachers 
' therefore were amazed to find that Superintendent 
Oday could see a conflict between that clause and 
membership in the A F of T. However, their con- 
tract was with the school board, not with the super- 
intendent, and they were informed that the board 
intended no joker in that final clause and that sign- 
ing the contract would affect in no way their mem- 
bership in the union. Only upon that understanding 
did they sign. In that the board has simply taken 
the position I have already twice quoted from Dr 
Finegan. I am sorry that I have not had the op- 
portunity of talking to all the board members, but I 
have seen the majority and find that they still told 
that position. 

But aside from this, to place any other meaning 
upon the language of that clause leads to very un- 
pleasant and dangerous conclusions. When Super- 
intendent Oday asked the teachers to come to him 
- to sign their contracts, forgetting that the contracts 
were with the board and not with him, he attempted 
to impress upon the teachers his interpretation. And 
coupled with the now familiar distortion of the Lan- 
caster decision into a mandatory law, that remark- 
able interpretation was to the effect that since Dr 
Finegan believed membership in the A F of T un- 
professional, and the contract pledged the teachers 
to co-operate loyally with the District Superin- 
tendent and the Department of Public Instruction, 
therefore the teachers were bound by their contract 
to sever their membership regardless of their own 
judgment! He admits freely that he even went so 
far as to ask in many cases, and I understand in 
some instances to secure the promise of a teacher 
that she would withdraw, before he permitted her 
to sign the contract. 

That interpretation assumes that loyal co-oper- 
ation for certain specified and worthy ends is equiv- 
alent to servile surrender of independent conscience 
and judgment. It degrades the final clause of the 
contract into a mere petty pledge of personal loyalty 
to officialdom. Such contracts would offer a State 
bureaucracy or local school administration a very 
effective means to build: up a powerful machine 
among the teachers by the simple process of making 
positions contingent upon pledges of personal loy- 
alty. I cannot believe that Superintendent Oday 
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realized even the immediate implications of his in- 
terpretation. The American ideal is loyalty to prin- 
ciples, rather than to men. I think Mr. Oday would 
agree that the only personal loyalty any superin- 
tendent, or any one else, can legitimately claim, must 
be earned by ability, breadth of view and tolerance 
and public-spirited service. Any personal loyalty 
that must be exacted by contract requirement is de- 
meaning to both teacher and superintendent. 


But let me return to Superintendent Noonan’s 
article and take up some additional statements of 
his so far as time and space permit. I notice that 
he adopts the old subterfuge of labor haters every- 
where, and insists that he is not opposed or organ- 
ized labor in general, in the mines, for instance, 
since he is living in a community consisting pre- 
dominantly of union miners. No, he is opposed to 
organized labor only when it enters his field, when 
classroom teachers affiliate with it, and what he 
considers the rightful prerogatives of superinten- 
dents are thus endangered. It is a pitiful attempt 
to carry water on both shoulders, to koop up his 
political fences, and still indulge his bitter prejudice 
against our movement. He writes, “The township 
teachers already see it properly.” It was his method 
of compelling many of his teachers to see it thru his 
eyes that aroused the wrath of the General Mine 
Committee. It seems that some proportion of town- 
ship teachers hold a type of license that requires the 
endorsement of the Superintendent for its renewal 
at the end of the year. Last spring township 
teachers applied to the A F of T for a charter, but 
it was reported that before they could perfect an 
organization, they were stampeded by the Superin- 
tendent’s threats that he would refuse to recommend 
the renewal of the license of any member of the A 
F of T. So they came to “see it properly.” There 
is no question that the Superintendent is the author- 
itative spokesman for his teachers. He confesses it 
naively and repeatedly. While writing of the gen- 
erous treatment of his teachers by the board, he 
calmly says, “I shall ask the teachers at an early 
meeting to signify their feelings in this matter by 
the passage of whatever resolution they may see fit 
to adopt.” We of course must expect a voluntary 
and spontaneous expression of gratitude to follow. 

Again, he states that the A F of T is an “organ- 
ization not educational from a professional view- 
point,” and elsewhere implies that we are an organ- 
ization “outside” the profession. The A F of T is 
the national organization of classroom teachers, 
affiliated with the A F of L. It is composed exclu- 
sively of teachers, and is democratically controlled 
by annual conventions of delegates elected by the 
various locals. In conducts its affairs without dic- 
tation, or the suggestion of control of any force out- 
side its membership of classroom teachers. It has 
adopted a non-strike policy, and cannot under any 
circumstances be called out on sympathetic strike. 
(In spite of those facts, the weapon of the lockout 
has been used against it by one or two reactionary 
boards of education.) In the determination and 
carrying out of its policies, it is absolutely indepen- 
dent—and here is the rub—independent even of the 
superintendents. While the N E A and the various 
State Teachers’ Associations have proverbially been 
dominated by the Superintendents. After sixty 
years of teachers’ associations controlled by super- 
intendents, we submit to any unbiased observer that 
the resulting condition of the schools and the teach- 
ing profession does not justify an exclusive con- 
tinuance of that type of leadership. There is a 
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logical place for at least one organization of class- 
room teachers. But naturally we must expect bitter 
hostility from the old guard type of superintendents 
of high or low degree. 


But that by no means includes all superintendents. 
I have had the good fortune to teach under some 
superintendents who were broad guage and liberal- 
minded, and able successfully to resist the tradition 
of autocratic authority which colored so much of the 
environment of their position. And I believe that 
the democratic type of superintendent is increasing 
in number. 


CHARGE MOVEMENT TO CRUSH TEACHER 
UNIONS IN STATE 


Representatives at Convention of Teacher Organ- 
izations Open Drive for Right to Unionize 


Charging that thruout the state “a far-reaching 
and concerted movement is at work in an endeavor 
to crush the teachers organizations,” delegates rep- 
resenting the organized teachers yesterday brought 
before the State Federation in the form of resolu- 
tions and proposed legislation their program for the 
protection and betterment of the profession. 


The principal action sought is the enactment of 
state legislation granting tenure of position along 
conditional lines, and statutory form of trials for 
dismissed instructors. A resolution pledging labor 
to the support of Amendment No. 16 on the Novem- 
ber ballot, which increases the state apportionment 
for teacher’s salaries, was also introduced. 


The measures advanced by the union representa- 
tives mark the opening of a struggle, backed by the 
organized labor of the state as well as the American 
Federation of Labor, for the right of the teachers 
to form union organizations as a means of better- 
ing their living conditions, hours of work and pay. 

In the order of their presentation the resolutions, 
signed by E J Dupuy, Robert L Ennis, J J McTier- 
nan, and Miss Josephine Colby, third vice-presi- 
dent of the National Teachers’ Federation, follow: 


“Whereas, the state labor organizations are re- 
alizing more and more the obstacles placed in the 
path of the teachers in the public schools, as well 
as the open discrimination made against teachers 
forming unions and affiliating with the Federation 
of Labor; and 

“Whereas, the proper citizenship can be devel- 
oped in the public schools only when the teachers 
are allowed their freedom of thought, of speech 
and of action; and 

“Whereas, the improvement of our schools does 
not rest solely upon an increase in salaries but in 
the removal of the altogether too arbitrary rule of 
those placed in authority over the rank and file of 
the teaching force; and 

“Whereas, it is a known fact that thruout the 
commonwealth of California a far-reaching and 
concerted movement is at work in an endeavor to 
erush the teachers organizations affiliated with the 
Labor Councils and the State Federation of Labor, 
namely, manifested in the activity of the Commer- 
cial Federation of California, now the Better Amer- 
ica, and that thruout this agency and others of the 
same character teachers are coerced into refraining 
from joining any organization excepting the ones 
designated by Boards of Education or Boards of 
School Trustees; and 
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‘‘Whereas, in several localities California teach- 
ers have been demoted, compelled to resign, or 
dropped from their department of education for 
having joined teachers federations in order to make 
place for others who may be more willing to obey 
and never question; therefore, be it Ae 


“Resolved, by the California State Federation of 
Labor in twenty-first annual convention assembled 
that we urge during the coming year an active cam- 
paign of organizing teachers into federations or 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and pledge the support of our state and lo- 
cal organizations to all such unions of public school 
teachers and that organized labor. strive to secure 
representation on local school boards to the end 
that the teachers who are entrusted with the educa- 
tion of our children may impart to their charges 
the proper ideals and standards which should ob- 
tain in a free democracy, and not be intimidated 
into presenting views and theories which only rep- 
resent the ideas of a class or of such un-American 
organizations as the Commercial Federation, and 
prepare in the proper manner our rising genera- 
tion for the struggles it will have to encounter.” 


“Whereas, The more than 15,000 teachers of Cali- 
fornia are without the protection which is enjoyed 
by other members of the State Civil Service, and 

“Whereas, Their tenure of position consists of an 
individual yearly contract, not based on the funda- 
mental labor principle of collective bargaining and 
is subject to the whim and caprice of school author- 
ities, and 

“Whereas, This insecurity of tenure is a potent 
cause of the present unrest among teachers and the 
accompanying teacher-shortage; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the California State Federation 
of Labor directly and thru its affiliated locals, use 
every effort to secure the enactment of state legisla- 
tion granting tenure of position for teachers along 
the following lines: 


“I, After the lapse of a probationary period of 
not less than two years, tenure, shall be permanent, 
subject to following provisions. 


9, “All dismissals, both during and after proba- . 
tion, to be for causes definitely embodied in the edu- 
cational law, such as gross insubordination, inef- 
ficiency, conduct unbecoming a teacher, ete. 


“3. After the period of probation, a teacher dis- 
missed for any cause (including inefficiency) shall 
have the right of a trial to be conducted by a board 
of seven chosen as follows: Three by the school 
board, three by the teachers, the six to elect a sev- 
enth, who is not to be either a member of the school 
board or of the teaching force. At all hearings the 
teacher shall have the privilege of being represented 
by counsel. Appeal from the decision of the trial 
board may be made to the civil courts, whose de- 
cision shall be final.” 


“Whereas, The present sources of income for the 
support of schools and the remuneration of teach- 
ers are grossly inadequate, and 

“Whereas, The present support of district sup- 
port of schools results in unequal opportunities for 
the children of the State; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the California State Federation 
of Labor pledge its support to the enactment of the 
proposed initiative measure amending Article 9, 
Section 6 of the State Constitution, appearing as 
proposition 16 on the ballot.” 


—From Fresno Newspapers. 


The Issue of Salaries for Men 


F G STECKER 
Shahla Treasurer, The American Feder ation of Teachers 


[A letter to the Seer etary oF the Boston Federa- 
tion of Men Teachers, Local 100, A F of T. Pub- 
lished by request of The American Teacher. ]} 


Your letter of Sept 22nd reporting the action 
of your local in regard to affiliation was promptly 
received and copies have been sent to the members 
of the Executive Council in order that all may be 
informed. The reasons for the action have been 
carefully noted. The generous action of the mem- 
bers in voting to pay all obligations to date includ- 
ing per capita to the American Federation of 
Teachers for the month of September, is fully 
appreciated. I can think of no details aside from 
the charter and seal, to the return of which you 
have already referred. We are very glad to have 
your statement of experience as secretary and es- 
pecially your expression of good will toward the 
American Federation of Teachers and your in- 
terest in its future welfare. 

The Boston situation as regards the position of 
‘men in the schools and their feeling toward the 
principle of equal pay for equal service regardless 
of sex has been known to us for some time. It is 
an unfortunate situation and one which we feel to 
be a sort of hangover from the period in educa- 
tion out of which it is hoped we shall soon pass. 
, The schools have been too largely feminized due 
to the wage conditions and the lack of proper 
consideration for the schools and for the teach- 
ing vocation. The solution of this serious 
problem must be given careful attention if the 
American school is to be placed on the basis which 
is indispensable in our national life. There is no 
phase in our social, political and industrial life 
more critical than that of our school system and 
its relation to national standards. 

In its policy of equal pay for equal service, the 
American Federation of Teachers does not feel 
that its actions are based upon mere sentiment. 
As a matter of abstract justice the proposition 
stands without opposing argument. It is a well 
known fact that the training necessary for the 
teaching profession is as expensive for women as 
for men. Neither is there discrimination in the 
economic conditions. The only reason ever ad- 
vanced for higher pay for men is one based upon 


the so-called law of supply and demand which at 
first appearance does seem to justify a salary dis-_ 
crimination. Buta careful analysis removes these 
appearances if the proper standards are observed. 
Even tho there may be five or more women to one 
man who qualify for a given position, it does not 
necessarily follow that there is equality among all 
the qualifying candidates, or that all the candi- 
dates should be accepted as desirable rather than 
to raise the minimum requirements, which would 
not only induce more men to present themselves 
as candidates but would also attract more and 
better qualified women. When the conditions are 
such as to attract an undue proportion of the two 
sexes it is my opinion that it is a serious reflection 
on the minimum requirements, It is this standard 
of minimum requirements that the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, with the support of the 
American Federation of Labor, seeks to elevate. 
If the requirements are merely academic, a con- 
siderable number of women can qualify who do 
not possess the personality and general knowledge 
which should be demanded of the teacher. It is 
not so much a matter of competing against the 
men in the schools but rather a matter of inability 
to compete in the commercial field which allows 
them to accept the economic conditions of the 
teacher. This is merely another way of saying 
that the minimum requirements are too low, and 
too narrow. 

To put the case concretely let me refer to Chi- 
cago experience covering many years. In pre- 


vious administrations members of the Board of 


Education were fond of meeting at dinners with 
high school men whom they toasted as the finest 
group of men teachers in the world, a group of 
which the Board members were justly proud and 
which in their opinion was worthy of much higher 
salaries. As nothing was ever done and as these 
occasions carried an atmosphere of increasing in- 
sincerity the men tired of all this and saw its 
falseness. Out of these dinner groups with their 
inactivity and indirection and unorganization 
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sprang the Chicago Federation of Men Teachers 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Out of this came organization, leadership, activ- 
ity and increasing achievement. The idea of higher 
salary for men has never found a voice there, 
partly because the movement was forward-look- 
ing and sympathetic with the modern trend of so- 
cial development and partly because it was felt 
that there must be a future to the welfare of the 
schools as well as of the individual teachers. To- 
day there is no sentiment in Chicago on which to 
base a demand for discriminating salary sched- 
ules. 


If the public is unwilling to pay the salaries and 
maintain the type of schools that will attract high- 
grade men and women into the service, then the 
public must be content with such teachers as will 
present themselves under the conditions estab- 
lished. Should it turn out that only women accept 
the positions, then the situation as a whole cannot 
be permanently relieved by any temporary ex- 
pedient, such as a discriminating salary. The 
problem is one of general education of the public 
to see the need of better schools and to demand 
that teachers have, in addition to the academic re- 
quirements, a knowledge of the world, of human 
nature, and of the significance of training for cit- 
izenship. When these requirements are estab- 
lished it will be found that men and women of the 
same degree of qualification and personality can 
be found in about equal numbers and the problem 
will be eliminated. To ask that men receive higher 
salaries is to accept standards as they are without 
protest. This causes a great weakening in the 
process of education of the public to the new 
standards to fit the new conditions of American 
life. Nor can this work be carried on by the 
women teachers alone since their ranks will be in- 
creased by those whose admission is made pos- 
sible by the existing requirements. It is not un- 
likely that the process of bringing our schools to 
the desired standard of excellence will be more 
rapid if no measures of expediency are adopted. 
If salary schedules will not call in men, then the 
absence of men from the school system will be a 
striking lesson to the public and will serve to 
arouse some long needed thinking on this subject. 
To keep a small percentage of men by artificial in- 
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ducement is to give the public an opiate from 
which it may take years to recover. After all, it 
is a matter of the welfare of the schools and not 
the temporary relief of teachers which can justify 
the existence of a teachers’ organization. In gen- 
eral, of course, there can be no welfare of the 
schools which is destructive of the welfare of the 
teachers. But should there be an apparent breach, 
the American Federation of Teachers in my op- 
inion will place itself on the side of the welfare 
of the schools for in that direction lies the ultimate 
welfare of the teachers. 


In this effort to explain the underlying prin- 
ciples which prompt the American Federation of 
Teachers to maintain policies with which your 
group is not in accord, there is no desire to crit- 
icize your members for failure to accept our ideas. 
The honesty of your group commands our deepest 
respect. We can only regret that unfortunate 
conditions are responsible for the failure of con- 
tinued cooperation. The American Federation of 
Teachers is based upon the recognition that the 
American school system is sadly defective in many 
respects and upon the hope that organized teachers 
thru an appeal to democratic and civic organiza- 
tions can take part in alleviating these conditions. 
When the American school is what it should be it 
will recognize the merit of mind and character of 
the teacher, and offer the proper compensation in_ 
salary and promotion. The real merit system can 
be established, in my opinion, only thru the efforts 
of organized teachers. It cannot come from the 
top. Merit systems, as they have existed thus far, 
mean simply the power of one or more to judge 
bf the ability and effort of the various teachers. 
Little can be said in favor of such a system and 
much that is pernicious is everywhere obvious. 
It is the bureaucracy to which this leads that is 
sapping the life of our educational system from 
kindergarten to university. In Chicago and other 
places both the teachers and the administration 
have come to accept seniority, unjust as it is, as 
better than any system of rating power. We sym- 
pathize with you in your desire for a real merit 
system. We feel, however, that the American 
Federation of Teachers can do more to bring this 
about in time than can unaffiliated groups or indi- 
vidual teachers. 3 


October, 1920 


I recognize that this letter may not sound to 
you as I wish it to sound and that it may not con- 
vey the friendly spirit which it is intended to 
convey. I trust that the termination of formal 
affiliation will not mean that I do not hear from 
you further in regard to your problems, your ac- 
tivities and your achievements. Whenever I can 
be of assistance be sure to call upon me. 

With a deep feeling of appreciation for the fine 
spirit of your letter and with regret for the action 
which you feel impelled to take, I am 

Fraternally yours, 


NEUTRALITY 
ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ 

Teachers’ Union, Local 5, A F of T, New York 

Everywhere the wunconscicus and conscious 
educational servants of the Employing Class are 
exhorting the teachers to refrain from affJiating 
or forming entangling alliances with organizations 
primarily economic in their objects and represent- 
ing a special interest or class, such as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. ‘Neutrality between 
capital and labor,” is their cry. “Our chief func- 
tion,’ say these holier than thou educators, “‘is 
to serve the cause of justice and orderly social 
progress.” Admirable shibbcleths indeed, but 
how are they applied in our economic life? 

In Buffalo, N Y, the schools have joined with 
the Chamber of Commerce and their subsidized 
organs to inculcate civic idealism, while in Syra- 
cuse, N Y, the “neutral” activity of the Chamber 
of Commerce is augmented by the activity of 
such a neutral body as the Rotary Club. Just 
what kind of idealism is being taught is well 
known to those who are familiar with the “neutral- 
ity” for which these organizations stand. 

In Seattle, the Associated Industries, a sub- 
sidiary labor-hating agency of the Chamber of 
Commerce, quietly went out of existince after 
being beaten in its ruthless anti-union war in 
which every weapon that is usually brought into 
play by class-conscious capital was used to the 
Nth power. Nevertheless, the leaders of that 
defunct organization, under the respectable garb 
of members of the Chamber of Commerce, are 
advocating the teaching of economics in grade 
schools so that identity of interest between em- 
ployer and employee may be duly emphasized. 
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In Cleveland, Ohio, one of America’s foremost 
industrial centers, the schools are cooperating 
with the Chamber of Commerce and the Cleveland 
Advertising Club, in an effort to awaken “civic 
consciousness” in all the community groups. In 
California, where the anti-unicn campaign against 
teachers has been openly advertised by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the “neutral”? educational lead- 
ers have been persuaded to send entire classes to 
the Chamber of Commerce lectures where they 
are probably taught to be National Security 
League Americans; that is, that present institu- 
tions, being the product of the past, are civiliza- 
tion’s greatest handiwork and must not be tam- 
pered with lest the great social structure, built 
up by the genius of capitalism, is undermined 
and possibly destroyed. Their spirit of “neutral- 
ity” is both admirable and commendable. | 


In a word, the chambers of commerce of our 
country, representing the class interests of the 
dominant economic group, are the most active 
supporters of community civics and Americaniza- 
tion drives and the policy of “teacher-neutrality.” 
They are actuated, without doubt, by a desire to 
socialize or Americanize the foreigners who are 
continually referred to as “Reds, radicals, wops, 
hunkies, sheenies or some other equally euphoni- 
ous terms connoting brotherly love and rational 
affection. In this movement they are actively 
assisted by educational administrators and teach- 
ers who are animated by the spirit of “teacher- 
neutrality.” This neutral spirit is admirably dis- 
played in every great strike. Only recently one 
of the leading universities of New York showed 
its admirable “neutral” spirit by furnishing 
strike-breakers who, by their conduct, displayed a 
laudable desire to serve the community. “Neu- 
trality” is in great demand by chambers of com- 
merce which cannot be called class institutions 
because their members are on boards of educa- 
tion and boards of trustees, are leaders cf such 
civic organizations as the American Defense So- 
ciety, the National Security League, and, .ast but 
not least, prominent contributors to charity and 
the like. 


What, then, is the attitude of the locals affiliated 
with the American Federation of Teachers? Is 
it “neutral”? The locals of the American Federa- 
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tion of Teachers are not and have no desire to 
be neutral in the Chamber of Commerce sense. 
Our teachers are proud of their affiliation with 
labor because of the service such affiliation enables 
them to render society. They are neutrai in the 
sense that their judgments are based on first- 
hand information, but unneutral in that they re- 
fuse to accept the “neutral’’ data so freely fur- 
nished by a brass-checked-press, or the “neutral” 
interpretations of the chambers of commerce. 
The neutrality of the union teachers ceases when 
conclusions are reached, and then they openly be- 
come partisan on behalf of communal welfare and 
social progress. Union teachers cannot be neutral 
when social progress hangs in the balance, or is 
jeopardized, or in danger of being retarded. 


Those who participate in the struggles of life 
cannot be neutral. They must, from the ecunomic 
viewpoint, be for capital and against labor, or for 
labor and against capital, on such fundainental 
economic issues as the 8-hour day, social welfare 
legislation and decent living conditions. Union 
teachers are frankly pro-labor in such cases, just 
as the non-union teachers are “neutral,” ihat is, 
pro capital. When we realize that teachers have 
every incentive to be “neutral” it must be the 
sense of overwhelming danger to progress that 
induces them to risk all to become unneutral. 
Can teachers be neutral on the question of violent 
revolution versus evolution as a method of reg- 
ular change? Can they be neutral on the question 
of child labor? No doubt the industrial barons 
of the South, and some of those in the North, 
believe they ought to be neutral, but the union 
teachers have no respect for neutrality of that 
type. 

If our critics, whether honest or subsidized by 
economic necessity, mean that union teachers can- 
not be neutral when labor is fighting for a sub- 
sistence wage, or for welfare legislation, or for 
sanitary factory conditions, then we have no ob- 
jection to the charge. 
they mean to imply that we are so partial to labor 
and so blind to the rights of mankind that we 
cannot be impartial in our judgments even when 
the interests of labor or particular group con- 
flict with the interests of social progress, then 
the charge or insinuation is not only without 
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foundation, but a dishonest attack on a group 
that has consistently and quite successfully fought 
for progress. Every great struggle involves a 
taking of sides. Neutrality is only possible to 
those in the educational cloister. Our sh‘bboleth 
is not “neutrality” but progress or its hand- 
maiden social service. We leave to our opponents 
their conception of “neutrality” as the social func- 
tion of the teacher, while we are frankly partisan 
in the cause of humanity. 


STILL STANDING FIRM 


If any local becomes low-spirited, think- 
ing there is nothing it can do for its mem- 
bers and for education, let it contemplate 
the Lancaster local frequently referred to 
in these pages. Thrown out of their posi- 
tions by the school board, and outlawed as 
Lancaster teachers by the decision of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the members have gone to work in various 
trades, and a few at teaching in country 
districts. But they maintain the Lancaster 
local and pay their dues regularly. They 
are teachers yet in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Can we honor 


_ these fellow-workers as much as they have 


honored themselves? They know they are 
right, and they are standing firm. 


AN INTELLIGENT CRITIC. 


(Extract from a letter from a professor of educa- 
tion in a Western University) 


Upon finding your name in the directory of the 
American Federation of Teachers, I am addressing 
you this letter, with the request that you furnish 
me as soon as possible whatever information you 
can as to the number of members of your local, the 
number of qualified persons who have not joined it, 
the attitude of supervising officers toward your 
organization, its definite policies and accomplish- 
ments, and any general results that you think have 
followed its formation. 


Up to the present time I must confess to a feel- 
ing of distrust and opposition with reference to 
this movement, but it has acquired such momentum 
that mere denunciation does not get us anywhere. 
We must begin to study it. I hope to make a 
thoro investigation of the whole situation, and shall 
be pleased to regard your reply, in whole or in part, 
in absolute confidence, if that assists in securing 
a fuller statement. 


From the Locals of the American Federation of 
‘Teachers 


EASTERN CONFERENCE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
Second Session 
November 26, 27, 1920 
To be held at the Civic Club, New York 
14 West 12th St. 


Friday, Nov 26, 10.30 A M, Business Meeting 
Report of the Secretary 
Reports of Committees: Finance, Teachers’ 
Welfare, Literature, School Organization 
Appointment of Conference Committees 
Informal Luncheon at Civic Club, 12.30 


Friday, November 26, 2.00 P M 
1, Programs for Legislation 
Salaries 
Tenure 
Trial Board 
Taxation for Education 
Etc,. etc. 
II. World Labor Situation 


Friday, November 26, 8 P M, Evening Meeting 
The Professional Unions 
Speakers: Mr George Soule, Author, Investi- 
gator of Labor Problems; Mr John A Fitch, 
New York School of Social Work, Investi- 
gator of Labor Problems 


Saturday, November 27, 10.30 A M 
Our Fight for Unionism to Protect Locals 
under Attack 
Experience in Pennsylvania 
Suggestions for Publicity Methods. Plans 
for Winning Public Respect, and for De- 
veloping Union Morale 
Education of Union Leadership 
Labor Education 1 
Informal Luncheon at Civic Club, 12.30 
Saturday, November 27,2 PM 
Election of Officers ; 
Organization of Permanent Committees 
Reports of Conference Committees 
Resolutions e 
Ientertainment planned for Saturday Evening 
President Charles B Stillman will be present at 
the meetings of Saturday at least, and will take 
part in the discussions. 
Rutu G Harpy, Secretary. 


FROM LOCAL 84, FRESNO, CALIF. 


At the request of the President I am writing 
you these notes bearing on the situation of the 
Fresno Elementary Teachers’ Local 84. 

The union opened the fall activities with a 
called meeting, for the purpose of hearing Miss 
Colby’s report of the legal fight being made by the 
three Fresno teachers discharged last June. This 
meeting was well attended, which was a point of 
encouragement considering the open opposition 
shown by the City School Board. The board has 
adopted and published resolutions condemning 
union organizations of teachers. 


At the first regular meeting new officers were 
elected and also new members taken in, another 
encouraging support from unafraid teachers. 

During the state labor convention, held early in 
October, resolutions were passed by that body 
which are based on sound ideas for the welfare 
and progress of our schools. 


On October 16th the Fresno County Union held 
its first meeting of the year, and appointed a com- 
mittee to consider ways and means of preserving 
and strengthening the county unit, in order that 
it may do effective work before the state legis- 
lature during the winter session. 


EMMA SCHRAY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CIVLE ~ SERVICE. AND: PUBLIC 7 EM- 
PLOVYEERS sCOUNCI OF PORT. 
LAND, OREGON 


When the High School Teachers’ Union, Local 
111, of the American Federation of Teachers 
organized and affiliated with the Central Labor 
Council of Portland in the Fall of 1919, they 
were immediately invited to join a civil service 
council which was an organized section of the 
central body. This council, made up of represen- 
tatives from the Federal Employees’ Union, the 
fire fighters, the mail carriers’ and postal clerks’ 
unions, and a union of city hall emoioyees, 
changed their name and constitution to receive the 
three delegates from the High School Teachers’ 
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Union. The name of the organization now is 
The Civil Service and Public Employees’ SS 
cil of Portland and Vicinity. 


Besides, the value of meeting in a smal! group 
to discuss matters of common interest to these 
six unions, this section of the Central Labor 
Council by virtue of its organization is entitled 
to a member on the legislative committee of the 
central body, a member on the Executive Council 
of this body, and a representative on the Board 
of Control of the Oregon Labor Press. 


In looking forward to the plans for this year 
the Civil Service and Public Employees’ Council 
hopes to materially increase its value to the unions 
represented in it by bringing together all the mem- 
bers of these six unions in one or more large social 
gatherings. When we come to know one another 
in fraternal unity of purpose we can then hope 
to make big strides in the realization of ‘“‘Democ- 
racy in Education and Education for Democracy” 
in its largest and most far-reaching sense. 


NEED OF APPEAL COURT 


The action of the Postmaster General in attempt- 
ing to dismiss eleven officers of Local No. 1, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, emphasizes 
the urgent need of a Civil Service Court of Appeals 
to which employes may appeal in cases involving 
demotion or dismissal. We have long urged this 
reform. The present system is obviously defective. 
The Department acts as complainant, judge, j jury 
and high chief executioner. Such a system is made 
to order for bureaucrats of the Burleson-Koons- 
Praeger type who publicly declare that the ‘truth 
is mighty,” and then refuse to grant employes an 
opportunity to prove the untruth of charges pend- 
ing against them. 


If the Burleson-Koons-Praeger dynasty are such 
believers in the might of truth they would not 
constantly oppose the efforts of the postal workers 
to establish a tribunal whose sole purpose would be 
to arrive at the truth in accordance with the recog- 
nized standards of judicial inquiry. 


The transmission of mails is a government mo- 
nopoly. Therefore the loss of a job by dismis- 
sal operates as a national blacklist to the worker. 
He should be protected against unjust dismissal by 
proper safeguards. We do not question the right 
of the Department to rid the service of the unfit, 
or to impose necessary disciplinary measures. And 
the Department should not object to submitting this 
question of fitness to a detached tribunal where the 
possibility of inflicting an injustice would be greatly 
minimized. 

We do not desire a Court of Appeals as a refuge 
for the incompetents. We want it as a safeguard 
for the rights and liberties of wage-earners who 
are now at the mercy of supervisory officials, and 
Department bureaucrats from whose arbitrary 
judgment there is no appeal. Inasmuch as prac- 
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tically all of the postal organizations are committed | 
to this reform of its enactment—the need of which 
has been emphasized by the Chicago cases—can be 
confidently looked for at the next session of the 
Congress.—F'rom the “Union Postal Clerk” for Sep- Se 
tember, 1920. 


LAUD WORKERS AGAINST UNION OF 
TEACHERS 
Riverside, October 6.—Resolutions commending 
the school authorities of Oakland and Fresno for 
the “splendid service they rendered in combatting 
efforts of certain groups to unionize the teachers of 
the two cities,” were adopted at the State Conven- 
tion of County and City Superintendents of Califor- 
nia here today. The resolutions were offered by 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, city superintendent of Los 
Angeles, 
—From the San Francisco Chroniele. 
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WHO OWNS THE PRESS AND WHY? 


When you read your daily paper, are you reading facts or propaganda. 
Who furnishes the raw material for your thoughts about life? Is it honest material ? 


No man can ask more important questions than these; 


swered in a book. 


THE BRASS CHECK 


Ninth edition just sent to press—a total of 
144,000 copies. 

“The Brass Check” is a book of facts; a 
book packed solid with facts. Says the intro- 
duction: 

“Here are names, places, dates—such a mass 
of material as you cannot doubt, you cannot 
evade. Here are your sacred names, the very 

highest of your gods. When you have read 
this story, you will know the thing called Amer- 
ican Journalism; you will know the body and 
soul of it.” 

Says Robert Herrick: 
and congratulate you.” 

Says Charles Zueblin: ‘‘ ‘The Brass Check’ 
ought to raise the roof!’ (It has done so.) 

Says John Haynes Holmes: ‘The book is 
tremendous. I have never read a more strongly 
consistent argument or one so formidably but- 
tressed by facts. You have proved your case 


Address: 


“T wish to thank you 


And whose propaganda ? 


and here for the first time the questions are an- 


A STUDY OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


to the handle. I again take satisfaction in sa- 
luting you not only as a great novelist, but as 
the ablest pamphleteer in America today. I am 
already passing around the word in my church 
and taking orders for the book.” 


Says the ‘‘Nation” (New York): ‘“‘A most im- 
portant book a fascinating and thoro 
treatise upon the American Press.” 


Says the “Nation” (London): ‘This aston- 
ishing production a highly curious rec- 
ord a telling array of evidence 
a plain factual record.” 


Says the “Neues Journal’ (Vienna): “A 
book-trade ‘scoop’ without equal . aA ett 
breath-taking, clutching, frightful book. i 


448 pages. Single copy, paper, 60 cents post- 
paid; three copies, $1.50; ten copies, $4.50. 
Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid; three copies, 
$3.00; ten copies, $9.00. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 


DON’T BLAME THE MINER 


Coal miners are hard at work all over the coun- 
try, with the exception of Alabama and the Mingo 
county field of West Virginia. In those two fields 
they are on strike for a living wage and respectable 
working conditions. Everywhere else the industry 
is humming and coal is being produced in great 
quantities. Yet there is a howl for more coal. 
From all sides there comes the cry of a coal short- 
age as a menace to the people for the coming winter. 
What is the reason for this cry? 

We wish again to assure the people of this coun- 
try that if there is a coal shortage this winter the 
responsibility cannot be laid at the doors of the 
coal miners. They are producing the coal to keep 
the people warm and to keep industry in operation. 
If this coal fails to reach the people or the in- 
dustries in sufficient quantities to answer their 
needs it is no fault of the miners. The responsi- 
bility must be placed elsewhere. 

Up to October 2 the miners had produced fifty- 
one and one-third million tons more bituminous coal 
this year than in the same period last year. This is 
an enormous increase in production and yet it fails 
to stop the fear of a coal shortage. Evidently there 
is something wrong with the system of distribution 
and the coal produced is not properly placed. 
-Again, that is not the fault of the coal miner, for 
he has nothing to do with the coal after it comes 
from the mine. 

We believe the American people are finding out 
the true situation, and that hereafter instead of 
immediately charging the coal miners with every- 
thing that goes wrong in the coal industry they 
will seek the truth so that they may know just who 


is to blame. The people have found that the coal 
miners are not the scoundrels, rough-necks, low- 
brows and dangerous citizens that some persons 
have tried to prove them to be. We wish to assure 
the public that the coal miner has just as deep an 
interest in the public good as any other man; that 
he is just as loyal and patriotic a citizen; that he 
is just as honest and fair as any man, and that he 
will do just as much for the public welfare as any 
man in America. So, when the cry of coal famine 
is raised, do not blame the miner. 

—From the United Mine Workers Journal 


of October, 15, 1920. 


ANOTHER GOUGE 


Anthracite coal companies who recently were 
directed by the Anthracite Coal Commission to pay 
their employes an increase of 17 per cent. in wages, 
promptly passed the increase on to the public— 
which was wholly unfair to the public—and now 
they are penalizing the mine workers by increasing 
the price of house coal $1.25 a ton, with an extra 
charge for haulage. 

This means, of course, that these companies are 
going to gouge the public and the miners out of 
millions of dollars. 

Attorney General Palmer has ordered an investi- 
gation of the bituminous coal industry, but Palmer 
investigations of profiteering have been so farcial 
in the past that this one also sounds like a joke. 
Surely, there is a remedy somewhere for the impo- 
sition that is being practiced by the anthracite coal 
companies. 

—From the United Mine Workers Journal 
of October, 15, 1920. 
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STIRRING UP THE TEACHERS—AN INDICTMENT 


‘‘ The teachers of Syracuse are satisfied. Only the Bolsheviks are 
making trouble! ” 


Thus, the State senators and the assemblymen of that city reported to the 
Legislature of New York in 1919. But the teachers were not satisfied anywhere 
in the State, and they kept on until the Legislature in 1920 granted increases to 
the extent of about thirty millions of dollars for the fifty-three thousand teachers 
of the State of New York. 

Do the people begrudge decent salary increases for teachers? ‘They do not. 
Then why do they hurl the name “ Bolshevik” at those ‘who start the movement? 
Because anyone who first voices the need of a body of human beings is a menace 
to things as they are. He must be warned. He must be insulted or ostracized. I 
he does not stop, his living must be cut off. 

If the result of agitation is approved, then why do men object to the method, 
if it is open and above board? Because those who secure economic betterment 
must receive it in the proper spirit of humility. It is unprofessional to demand. 
It is undignified. It is too much like a labor union. 

Commissioner Finegan, of Pennsylvania, in the Lancaster decision reproved 
the Lancaster teachers because they had taken the initiative. “The Lancaster 
teachers knew that the Governor had several times announced in public addresses 
that he was in favor of increasing their compensation.” The commissioner also said 
the Lancaster teachers were assuming a threatening attitude when they affiliated 
with labor. The real trouble was that they were preparing to “demand.” That 
is the thing that is improper for teachers. Of course it is; they are not used to it. 

It is not altogether because teachers are joining hands with labor that objection — 
is made. They receive the same treatment 1f they join with their fellows only, 
and demand. It is the demanding that gets under the skin of those who have 
assumed the obligation to “represent the public,” the Finegans, the Garys, etc. 


How do we know this? Because teachers who are not affiliated with labor 
are being dismissed every year for “ stirring up the teachers.” 

In a small city in Western New York three teachers were dismissed last 
Spring for that reason. They had aided in the formation of a non-union teachers’ 
organization, the purpose of which was to urge salary increases. They had done 
nothing else which might be a cause for complaint. And yet they were dismissed. 

We have not the privilege of mentioning the city, or the names of the teachers, 
because the leader of the group has had the good fortune to secure another 
position. She fears reprisals and the loss of her present position if a fight is 
made in her behalf, since she has lost several opportunities to secure a new’ 
position on account of the superintendent of the town reporting when asked 
about her that she had “ stirred the teachers up.” This much THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER must divulge for the sake of teachers who have their fight still to make. 


Teachers of America! You cannot win your professional rights 
without a contest with those who for various reasons will oppose you. 
Alone with your little group your leaders are lost, and their misfortunes 
frighten others. In the ranks of the workers they will have what they 
need — POWER and COURAGE. 
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Married Women ‘Teachers 


ELE REchas been aethreat of a 
sit ri kite of teachers. in the 
Rhondda Valley consequent 

upon the action of the education au- 
thorities in dismissing all married 
women from their posts as teachers 
in the elementary schools. Where 
this has been done to enable a man 
who has been to the war to resume 


every capable teacher to have a grace 
term at timesr And what. .octter 
mothers can there be than those en- 
gaged in teaching the younge How 
many of our leaders in thought have 
been the sons and daughters of 
schoolmasters or clergymen, whereas 
now, if a woman devotes herself to 
teaching, she 1s vowed to celibacy no 
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and vice versa. 

But to say that no woman shall marry 
and be a teacher is one of the most 
absurd regulations of committees 
formed of men who have little 
knowledge of teaching or of human 
nature. A married woman must, 
from the nature of the case, know 
more of the management of children 
than a spinster. If she has to be ab- 
sent occasionally when she is adding 
future citizens to the State, ought not 


County Council 
has set a bad example in refusing to 
employ married women, and given 
provincial councils as excuse for 


their unwise action. 
—From the “Journal of Education’ (Lon- 


don), for March, 1920. 


Following swiftly upon the adoption of the 
Amendment to the United States Constitution 
giving all American women the right to vote, 
the New York City educational system re- 
moved the last discrimination against mar- 
ried women teachers. 
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OPINIONS AND THE LAW 


Our members will not be slow to interpret many 
things said against the union movement among 
teachers by ofhcials who have a partisan friend- 
ship for our national rival, the National Education 
Association. We do not desire to interfere with 
the free expression of views by these officials, altho 
we shall feel bound to prevent by all the means 
within our power the unfair use of official prero- 
Let 
‘They are used to 
“putting things over’ on teachers. Unless we set 
a watch upon their actions they will be copying 
Finegan’s opinions, and setting them up as the law. 
In fact, Finegan’s opinions in the first use of them 
are as good as the law. ‘They do the business as 
he and Griest want it done, 


gative in the attainment of a partisan end. 
us observe these officials closely. 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


One of the products of the union movement for 
which we should be looking is the improvement 
of the teaching results. Under existing conditions 
ot work there is often scant desire to try to im- 
prove the character of the work accomplished. ‘This 
lack of professional desire thus itself becomes an un- 
favorable condition. In order to escape from the 
tangle, our thinking must leap without and strive 
to fasten to something in which there is substantial 
hepe. 

At the present time there are many experiments 
in adaptive education being carried on. One of the 
best of these is the movement for organic education 
established several years ago by Mrs Marietta 
Johnson at Fairhope, Alabama. ‘The outline of 
Mrs Johnson’s purpose is presented in this issue 
hy one of her former students. We commend the 
article to all teachers who have reached the point 
where it is impossible for them to go forward to a 
worth-while end. ‘To those who have known for 
a longer time that existing educational ideals and 


practises are antiquated and out of joint with 
present-day needs, the article will open a new path 
for the imagination. 

When the union movement attains some of its 
economic purpose, and even before, we may have 
the task of discovering a new way of interpreting 
life to children, or of making their development 
into what we are pleased to call life, more adapt- 
able to the psychology of youth. We make a mess 
of it now, heaven knows. 


THE NEW ITALY 


Very little that is circumstantial comes to us from 
Italy. For reasons best known to the interests 
controlling the press, we know chiefly that Italy 
‘Gs coming thru’; that is, it has not become Bol- 
shevist. But from the liberal press we gain im- 
portant news. The Nation tells us that the work- 
er: “calmly seized the metal factories, keys to the 
industrial power of the nation, then told the Gov- 
ernment what they wanted, and the Government 
is granting what they ask.” In this revolution 
there are involved on the side of the workers the 
Catholic People’s Party, the Socialists and the an- 
archist group lead by Malatesta, the veteran agi- 
tator. Prime Minister Giolitti, a member of none 
of these radical groups, has sided with the work- 
ers apparently as a wise statesman. He has said, 
“Tt is no longer possible to uphold the principle 
that in a great industry there must be one single 
chief in command, while thousands of dependenrs 
must obey with no guaranty of control over the 
activities of the chief himself.” 

The Italian Parliament is to be called into session 
to legalize the new status of the workers in indus- 
try. The revolution covers “the whole financial as 
well as the technical field of industry.” 

The newspapers of America have their own views 
of the need of suppressing the great news. Not 
only is the most tremendous aggregation of indus- 
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tries in the world looking on, but the teacher- work- 
ers have already begun to do some thinking. 

And yet, when the Teachers’ Union of the City 
of New York requests the Superintendent of 
Schools for a hearing on the case of a member 
slated for dismissal for belonging to an unpopular 
pclitical party, the official replies, “Permit me to 
state that your request is hereby denied.’ ‘The 
Superintendent’s news also has been suppressed. 


ON A CERTAIN ARROGANCE 


Secretary Stecker reports that in June Mr T J 
Penfield, Vice-President of Fresno (Calif) High 
School Local No. 72, Miss Verna B Carson, Presi- 
dent of Fresno Elementary Local 84, and Miss 
Alice M Jeffords of 84 were not reemployed for 
the coming year. No charges were preferred and ap- 
parently it was a matter of punishment for union 
leadership and too great activity. The citi- 
zens as well as teachers were indignant. All 
demands for the preferring of definite charges and 
a hearing for the teachers were denied to both 
teachers and citizens committees. 


In the Spring of 1920 about ninety teachers us 


Lancaster, Pa, joined the American Federation of 
‘Teachers, and became part of the movement to im- 
prove the conditions under which teaching is done. 
Specifically they began a strong campaign for im- 
proving salary conditions for all the teachers of 
Lancaster. ‘They were picked out and warned, but 
they chose to go ahead as they saw their duty to 
their fellows. As the time for making new con- 
tracts arrived, the union teachers were not offered 
contracts. Immediately strong groups of citizens 
came to the support of the teachers. Meetings 
were held, resolutions were adopted, but the school 
board “stood pat.’’ The local Congressman was 
the power behind the board. The State Superin- 
tendent of Schools also stood by. 

The same superintendent, in an official opinion 
delivered in relation to the Lancaster teachers, 
says, “It is not proper or professional for teachers 
to afhliate as an organized body with another or- 
ganization representing a portion of the citizens 
of the community in which such teachers are em- 
ployed.”’ But when several large groups of citizens 
aroused by the arbitrary action of the Lancaster 
school board maintain that the teachers had a per- 
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fect right to join with labor in trying to obtain 
their economic needs, the State Commissioner of 
Education and Congressman Griest stand sancti- 
moniously by and say it is improper for teachers 
to affiliate with labor. 

The California Federation of Commerce has 
spent a considerable amount of money advertising 
in the newspapers of that state, thus warning the 
teachers away from afhliation with labor, saying 
also that it is unprofessional for teachers to affiliate 
with labor. In the language of Big Business teach- 
ers are “wards of the state.” But if they do not 
behave like true wards, their economic heads will 
he cut off, and others who have been taught their 
places will come in. 

All these are the voices of power, crying out 
to terrify all who have just begun to speak their 
protests. They are arrogant, of course, but they 
are beginning to grow angry. ‘They. threaten after 
the manner of Big Business. ‘They throw out the 
teachers without a hearing in Fresno. ‘They tower 
in lordly professional self-righteousness, and then 
trv to wheedle the teachers into slinking away from 
their fellows, as does the sanctimonious Finegan. 
Must we be destroyed by all this fury? Or shall 
we rather watch it play itself out impotently? 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The Business Manager of The Amerian Teacher 
desires once more to press upon the attention of 
the officers of the locals the importance of sending 
in the names of new members. Also, wherever it is 
possible, arrangements should be made to have 
bundles of the magazine sent to one address in each 
school building for distribution to the members. 
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Organic Education—The Hope of the Child 


Max RosENHAUS 
The Teachers Union of the City of New York, Local 5, A F of T 


By organic education is meant education along 
the lines of development of the organism of the 
child. It follows therefore, that only such studies 
will be given the child as are suitable to his 
physical organism. 

The movement was started at Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, about seventeen years ago by Mrs Mari- 
etta Johnson. At that time Mrs Johnson was 
greatly influenced by a book, “Ihe Development 
of the Child,” by Dr. Nathan Oppenheim. ‘This 
book pleads for developing the child according 
tu his age, and not according to adult standards. 
To quote: 

“The adult world has a grown idea of its children. 
They think the child is a little adult, only different 
from the adult in size, strength, knowledge and experi- 
ence, and that if he were only a little stronger, had a 
little more knowledge, a little more experience, he would 
be an adult. Nothing is farther from the truth. The 
child is a different kind of animal altogether—as differ- 
ent as is the caterpillar from the butterfly. He is so 
different in degree as to be different in kind; in anat- 


omy, nutrition, functioning of the nervous system, the 
child is different from the adult.” 


Accordingly, the function of education is to 
keep the child in a child state, and not to impose 
adult tasks upon him. <Any form of education 
that violates this principle is vicious. 

As a guiding principle it may be put down that 
the school process, to be educational, must develop a 
strong and beautiful body, an intelligent mind, and 
a sweet and sincere spirit. Im the measure that 
schooling develops the child along these lines it is 
educational; in the measure that it fails to do 
so, It is not, no matter how informational it 
may be. 

Mrs Johnson lays great stress on Child Con- 
servation. It must be remembered that a child 
at fifteen weighs twelve times as much as a 
child at birth. This means that at this early 
age the child must get a straight back, proper 
nutrition, and a healthy nervous system. ‘This 
is the positive function on the part of parent and 
teacher. Negatively, we must help conservation 
by closing up avenues of waste. We must not 
scold, criticize, or nag a child. We should in- 
quire as to the reasons for a child’s doing a thing. 
Seek his motive. Study the child. 


Another avenue of waste may be the subjecting 
of a child’s eye to too great a strain at an early 
age. No child needs reading in his business under 
eight (some say ten), and hence should avoid it. 
The same applies to arithmetic and writing. Over- 
strain in the early years bears fruit later in the 
shape of poor eyesight, hatred for arithmetic, and 
iliegible handwriting. 

But the greatest waste is fear. Fear of teacher, 
fear of ridicule, fear of non-promotion repress the 
child. It produces child 
working for high marks, medals, promotions, or 
standards, is learning the wrong way. ‘The nor- 
mal child learns because: he wants to learn. But 
when demands are put upon hhim, his creative in- 
stinct is repressed, and he is really not learning. 
He is glad when the task is over. Do you remember 
when you were ‘cramming’ for an examination? 

Mrs Johnson maintains that child conservation 
requires the happiness of the child. A normal 
child is not happy when forced to do unchildish 
tasks. A child must be fearless, and unself-con- 
scious. Fear is death. But true education is life. 
Life is health, happiness, sincerity, interest. The 
child who is happy will obey, will be sincere, and 
will be interested. 

At the Fairhope School, a child of six comes 
into a large room, movable chairs, a large table, 
and plenty of materials to engage his hands. 
He decides to make a certain toy. With a little help 
or guidance, or both, he constructs his toy. He 
is busy all the time, he is happy. He is creative. 
Children progress this way from six to seven to 
eight, etc., coming to books as they need _ books, 
but not before. And they will be ready for the 
higher work because they will belong to that life 
(In Mrs Johnson’s school children are 
promoted according to age, not according to 
standard ability). There has been no forcing. 
As a matter of fact, children in that school at 
twelve read just as well as any other children, 
the only difference being that they were happy 
in the process of learning. “There was mo “‘ex- 
ternalism”’ to stir the children to do things. There 
was joy in the work, joy in the study. 


self-consciousness. A 


class. 
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A word as to discipline. Mrs Johnson claims 


there are two kinds of discipline. Discipline of 
behavior, and discipline of the mind. When we 
say discipline of behavior, we mean that a child 
should behave, not interfere with other children, 
not disturb adults, and do what he is told even if 
spanking will bring this about. But at the same 
time we must be controlled in what we tell him 
to do. 


him so that he does not know his own mind, 


If we crush his spirit, if we dominate 


we bring up a boy who is dependent and weax- 
willed. We must differentiate between conform- 
The two are not at all: the 
True obedience is the child’s will acting 
in harmony with the directing will. Proper di- 
rection is far better than dominaton. Do not 
paralyze the child with fears. Let him have 
experience—within limits, of course,—and he will 


ity and obedience. 


Same. 


more surely be willing to accept guidance. 

The second form of discipline is mental discipline. 
This is the joy of solving a problem,. of finishing 
a thing, thus involving real interest and a desire 
fe: the end. What holds the children in the 
schools? Is it the joy of their work or the truant 
oficer? In New York City there isn’t room for 
ali the truants at the parental or truant schools! 
Comment is unnecessary. 


The greatest experience a child can have is the 
joy of overcoming, and this is discipline. Life is dis- 
cipline, but life is lost if we have no purpose. The 
joy of attainment, rather than “getting thru” or 
getting marks, is the only experience worth while. 
Organic Education builds on sincerity. Offer the 
child activities into which he can put his whole 
bering. And when he has finished his school day, 
let him go home to be free without homework tasks 
hanging over his head. ‘These are repressing and 
bring about insincerity. All gradings, honors, fail- 
ures, results, standards, promotions make the child 
study for a “reason.” 

Organic Education means life building. 
quires continued growth. Growth is life. 
education. Education is life. 


Life is 


Note-—A normal school in organic education for teachers 
and parents is conducted by Mrs Johnson at Greenwich, 
Conn., during the summer. Inquiries concerning the school 
may be sent to Mrs Marietta Johnson, Edgewood School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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OUR WOMEN VOTERS 


For the first time many of our women members 
this year will have the new experience of voting in 


a mational election. ‘There was a time when one 


could have waxed sentimental over the lifting of 


the ban of political exclusion from half the race. 
But now, after long years of striving for the boon 
of citizenship, the sentiment is worn threadbare and 
when the real thing comes, the women will take it 
and use it as if the right had always been theirs. 

In many of the states women have voted before. 
the youngsters yelled ‘“Suffragettes!”’ 
when the new voters presented themselves perhaps 
a little shyly before the election officials. Certainly 
the officials regarded the new voters only as more 
work for them—and adequate pay for time. In 
these states it is now an old story. Only the old- 
time politicians are worried. 

For the possibilities in the voting of large num- 
bers of women teachers there is still occasion if not 
for sentiment, then for stimulation. The influence 
of our voting women teachers will come strongly 
in its effect upon the young. At last they are 
citizens and will be regarded as such by the children. 


Not even 


CONSULTATION WITH TEACHERS 


During recent years there has been distinct evidence of 
the desire of the Board of Education to meet representa- 
tive teachers in consultation, and it is significant that 
there has been an accompanying improvement in the re- 
lations between the Board and the official leaders of the 
profession. At the same time, while there has been a 
deepening of cordiality in the association between the 
rank and file of the inspectorate and teachers, it is possible 
that a fuller measure of co-operation might be secured 
if the merely inspectorial function were completely sub- 
ordinated to the consultative. That there are still in- 
spectors who regard criticism as a prime function is a 
matter of common knowledge to teachers, and it is equally 
unfortunate that the existence of such officials should 
be regarded in the schools as one of the necessary evils 
of life. A greater use of the consultative function between 
local teachers and inspectors is a prime necessity if the 
proposals of the Education Act are to emerge success- 
fully into practice. The existing policy of, the Board of 
Education appears to include a generous degree of con- 
sultation with local education committees, but, on the 
whole, it does not appear to take much thought of the 
practical expert. And, after all, no scheme of school re- 
form has any prospect of success unless the faith and en- 
thusiasm of the teachers are behind it—From Journal of 
Education, of London, for March, 1920. 


Teacher Cooperation in Administration 


ETHEL M GARDNER 


President, Milwaukee Teachers’ Association 


The present persistent clamor for participation 
in school management is not a criticism of any indi- 
vidual superintendent or supervisor, but the re- 
action of intelligent teachers who love the work 
Just as 
the invention of labor-saving machinery took all 


against the factory system in education. 


personal initiative out of labor, the present type 
of supervision is rapidly removing all personalty 
trom teaching. ‘Teachers of initiative and _ intel- 
lectual ability are beginning to live their real 
lives outside of the class room. ‘The teachers’ job 
at present is like that of the worker in a factory 
who makes the same piece of machinery over 
and over, and never sees the finished product nor 
knows how it functions. If teaching is to be a 
profession instead of just a job; if teachers are 
to be public servants instead of public parasites, 
two things are necessary—first, we must have in- 
spiring, stimulating leadership in 
present type of supervision. 


place of tine 
Second, we must have 
satisfactory co-operation on the part of teachers 
in school administration. 

Of all the plans of co-operation which have 
been tried, that which seems ultimately to offer 
the best solution is some form of teachers’ council. 
Some may offer the objections that there is 
already too much system and that the creation 
of advisory councils will only complicate the 
machinery, but the broader view is that a council 
will not only co-ordinate the diversified elements 
of the school system but such a medium of organ- 
ized expression would also be a safeguard against 
educational autocracy and the consequent discon- 
tent and indifferent professional attitude of teachers. 


To make teaching not only a profession but 
ta place it in the front rank of the professions; 
to encourage individual research and experiment 
as well as increased professional training; to offer 
some incentive for individuality, initiative and pro- 
fessional advancement; to develop qualities of leader- 
ship among the rank and file of the teaching pro- 
fession and thus evolve a more desirable type of 


) *Address delivered before National Education Associa- 
tion at Salt Lake City, July, 1920. 


supervisor—these should be the avowed purposes of 
a Teachers’ Council. 

A ‘Teachers’ Council should not be a mere 
medium thru which complaints of dissatisfied en:- 
ployees may find expression and _ response, nor 
should it be an ordinary teachers’ association work- 
ing for the betterment of teaching conditions only. 
Questions of the 
like may well be left to voluntary teachers’ organ- 
izations. ‘The scope of the work done by a 
Tcachers’ Council should be as broad as the school 
system and to accomplish it a large number of 
standing committees should be created. ‘The fol- 
lowing are merely suggestive: 


salary, tenure, pensions and 


1. Executive Committee. 
2. Courses of study. 

3. School records. 

4. Truancy and delinquency. 
5. Vocational interests. 

6. Advancement of pupils. 

7. Organization and administration. 

9. Evening Schools and Recreation Centers. 


10. Summer Schools. 


11. Parents’ Associations. 
12. Professional interests. 
13. School Hygiene. 


14. School Sanitation. 

15. Physical Education. 

16. Community Needs, etc. 

In regard to the function of a Teachers’ 
Council, the majority of teachers take the more 
conservative view that such councils should act 
in an advisory capacity only, and should in no 
wise usurp any of the powers of the super- 
intendent or school board. ‘The constitution of 
the New York ‘Teachers’ Council states: ‘“The 
Teachers’ Council shall have a two-fold functiou: 
1. The furnishing of information and the opinions 
of the teaching staff upon questions submitted 
by the Board of Education or by the Board of 
Superintendents; 2. The introduction ‘of recom- 
mendations concerning any of the problems af- 
fecting the welfare of the schools and the teach- 


ing staff. All final decisions shall be left to the 
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Board of Education or the Board of Superin- 
tendents.” 

Opinions differ as to the best type of organiza- 
tion for 2 Representatives may 
be chosen by voluntary organizations as they are 
in New York, Boston and Toledo; by the school 


units as they are in small towns; by district units 


teachers’ ccuncil. 


as in Minneapolis; by group units as was done 
formerly in Portland. ‘The most successful coun- 
cils, however, are the result of a combination of 
types. 
tien of the district and group plans. New York 


For instance Minneapolis is a combina- 


is practically a combination of school, district, 
group and voluntary organization representation 
and in addition five representatives-at-large are 
chosen by the council itself. “The chief difficulty 
in choosing a type of organization is that which 
besets all representative government. When we 
elect representatives do we delegate all authurity 
to them and are they to act solely as their indi- 
vidual judgment dictates, or should there be some 
means whereby such representatives may ascertain 
the views of their constituents? The latter seems 
the more democratic view. “The rock on which 
most teachers’ have been wrecked has 
been just this—that representatives chosen by the 
teachers had no point of contact with the great mass 
of teachers, hence they acted only as ir dividuals and 
in many cases became the tools of administrative ofh- 
Unless they have the backing of a large number 
of organized teachers, few would have the temerity, 
to express ideas not in accord with the views in 
authority, nor could they have the assurance ‘that 
they were expressing the views of their colleagues 
and not merely their own individual opinions. 
Any council formation which does not provide for 


councils 


cers. 


such democratic representation is pernicious because 
it prevents the co-ordination of the different ele- 
ments of the school system and the development 
of any wide-spread interest or participation on the 
part of the vast majority of teachers. Another 
factor which must be considered in the organirza- 
tion of a teachers’ council is the absolutely essen- 
tial element of publicity. To this end meetings 
of the council should be conducted formally and 
publicly. Matters investigated and discussed in 
committees should be formally presented to and 
adopted by the Teachers’ Council before being pre- 
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sented to the Superintendent or the School Board 
and the public thru the newspapers. 

It has been said that there are three points of 
view in. regard to the school system; that of 
citizen, represented by the school board; the ad- 
ministrative, represented by the superintendent, 
and the teachers’ view which we hope to have 
represented by teachers’ councils. There is in 
reality a fourth point of view—that of the gen- 
School Boards at present have nu 
organized means of ascertaining the views of their 
constituents. “To correct this there should be in 
every community a sort of community or central 
itself in educa- 
ticnal matters, study conditions, and make recom- 
mendations. 


eral public. 


educational council to interest 


Such a council might be composed 
ot various public-spirited organizations such as 
every modern city contains. 

With such an organization as well as a teach- 
every community, working co- 
operatively for the common welfare, teaching will 
become the noblest of professions, the highest type 
of public spirited men and women will be at- 
tracted to it and the United States will develop 
the finest, most democratic system of education in 
the world. 


ers’ council in 


We have reached a point where education is no less im- 
portant than the Organization itself. We must have it or 
we cannot cont*nue our work, unless we are satisfied that 
the Amalgamated shall sink to the level of a reactionary 
bureaucracy in which the members are mere dues payers 
and the officials are the Organization. 

—From the “Fortschritt,’ the Jewish journal of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 


EDUCATION FOR THE WORKERS 

In many communities there have been move- 
ments started for bringing educational ad- 
vantages to the workers in the form to be 
appreciated by the workers themselves, and 
not necessarily by the educational authorities. 
Members of the A F of T who are vitally 
interested in the education of the workers, 
and know of enterprises of this kind actuaily 
in operation are asked to communicate with 
the American Teacher at an early date. A 
National Committee on Workers’ Education 
is being formed. The Committee will appre- 
ciate all definite information of the kind that 
will help in the formation of the Committee. 


The Economic Status of the Teacher at the University 
of Illinois | 


MiriAM A FRANC 


Local 41, University of Illinois 


Early in its career, Local No. 41, composed of 
members of the faculty of the University of 
Illinois, adopted a program of activities to be 
undertaken during the first years of its existence. 
’ This program recommended particularly that the 
organization investigate vital problems 
that face the University teacher. “The first of 
these investigations has now been completed, and 
the results are in the hands of the faculty mem- 
bers and administrative officers of the University. 


certain 


Because of the serious economic condition in 
which teachers now find themselves, Local No. 41 
decided that its first investigation should deal with 
the economic status of the University teacher. A 
committee under the chairmanship of Aubrey J. 
Kempner of the Department of Mathematics dis- 
tributed to members of the faculty a question- 
naire dealing with their economic situation. ‘The 
167 answers to this questionnaire appear in the 
two sections of the report, the “Statistical Sum- 
mary” and the compilation of “Remarks.” 

The importance of this report can hardly be 
over-estimated. Appalling as are some of its 
revelations, it is a frank report of actual Uni- 
versity conditions. “To quote from the preface: 
“While it is generally admitted that the econumre 
condition of the Faculty is critical, it is certain 
that the nearly desperate character of the situation 
cannot be realized without full knowledge of 
the details. ‘The present report contains in this 
respect much material that cannot be obtained in 
any other way. ‘The ‘Remarks’ reveal an ominous 
picture, to which the statistical data form a fit- 
ting frame.” 

The “Statistical Summary” is introduced with 
the following reminder: “The statistics here pre- 
sented deal not with youths just finding them- 
selves and preparing for their careers, but ma- 
ture men and women, all but thirteen of them 
more than thirty years of age, who have invested 
ten or more productive years in preparation for 
the work they are now doing. With that idea 
in mind, the most striking feature of the table, 
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perhaps, is the modest scale of life suggested, anu 
the humble limit of their aspiration. The 
medesty of their suggestion condemns the menm- 
bers rather for lack of imagination than for 
anibition or greed.” 

The statistics reveal that over half of the 
faculty members answering the questionnaires re- 
port for 1918-19 on excess of actual expenses over 
their University salaries. 

Only about one-half aspire to a saving of more 
than a thousand dollars a year. Yet two-thirds 
of the answers reveal that the teacher cannot 
save even a half of what he considers a minimum 
for annual savings and insurance. 

A vast majority of the teachers whose answers 
are recorded report that in 1918-19 they omitted 
ove-half or more cf the professional expenditures 
that they consider necessary to maintain a high 
degree of efficiency in their work. 

More than one-third have 
outside 


refused positions 
of University work that have offered 
salaries higher than those they are now receiving. 

A large majority report that in case of death 
at the present time they would leave their fam- 
ilies poorly provided for, or actually in destitution. 

In answer to the question, “What do you con- 
sider a fair minimum salary for a man in your 
pesition?”’ the majority require salaries over 30 
per cent larger than their present salaries, and 
a large group needs an increase of over 50 per 
cent. 


To summarize, over two-thirds of the married 
Instructors, two-thirds of the Associates having 
children, three-fourths of the Assistant Pro- 
fessors having more than one child, and a half 
o: the Professors having more than two children 
cannot live within their salares. And, disregard- 
ing the size of the families, half of the Instruc- 
tors, Associates, and Assistant ‘Professors, and a 
third of the Professors cannot live within their 
salaries. 

The compilation of “Remarks” gives a_ vivid 
and realistic picture of the pitiful struggle for 
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mere subsistence to which a great number of Uni- 
versity teachers are condemned. ‘To quote the 
report: “Here is little room for that buoyancy 
and enthusiasm, that combination of free play 
and concentration of mind essential to growts 
and success in intellectual life. The reader of 
these recitals can not avoid the feeling that the 
conditions and preoccupations set forth must pro- 
duce on the part of our members a sense of 
failure, of anxiety, distress, or hopelessness which 
naturally follow when the pressure of sordid 
necessity and of inability to meet the barest needs 
ot daily existence is continually felt.” 

The report gives verbatim over 125 “remarks.” 
Of these only a few typical ones can be quoted 
here: 

“Resorted to patching clothing. 
ing—not modern—kerosene light—no heat.” 

‘(Have worked every summer, sending my wife 
home to save money as I could not afford to take 


Cheap room- 


he: with me.” 

“Have had to work in outside fields during 
two of last three summers against advice ot 
physician. I should have operation on nose at 
present time which I can not afford.” 

“Have used food of inferior quality—meat 
once a week.” , 

“Health of wife broke down following ‘flu.’ 
Absolutely unable at University salary to give 
he1 rest and comforts needed. Left teaching 
after more than ten years at it for a commercial 
position paying nearly three times the salary. Am 
surprised to find the work every bit as pleasant 
and even less taxing.” 


“Not married because of lack of proper 
funds.” 

“Bought one suit of clothes for self in nine 
years.” 

“I have had but one vacation in eleven 
years. My chief concern is that I can not 


save for the future or have the technical journals 
I should have or attend scientific meetings on my 
present salary.” 7 

“That ($1,700) is every cent my wife would 
have between her and debt in case of my death. 
We have postponed necessary medical services; 
use food of an inferior quality; have insufficient 
and cheap clothing; deny ourselves the ordinary 
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pleasures of other folks; avoid all social acti- 
ities, even the most simple—the whole situation 
makes a man bitter.” 

One correspondent has saved $600 in six years 
by the following raethods: 

“We use butter substitutess I run a garden 
and sole the family’s shoes; my wife make all her 
own clothing.” 

An Assistant Professor writes: ““My only reason 
for not taking an active part in the Federation 
this year is the fact that I feel I can not afford 
the dues.” 

“During the summer vacation of 1918 I found 
it necessary to seek employment in a factory at 
$18 a week in order to keep pace with living 
expenses.” 

“Have stayed away from all social functions 
because the only clothes I have are those I wear 
in the laboratory.” 

“Adoption of a vegetarian diet with nut butter 
tor substitute. Cutting hair of children; resol- 
ing, of shoes at home.” 

“Wear suit in class-room made in 1914, dis- 
carded in 1916, revamped in 1919. Wear suit to 
church made in 1915... . Help wife do family 
washing.” 

“Dress like a tramp.” | 

“University teaching would be a luxury which 
I could not afford to indulge in, if my wife were 
not also earning a salary as a teacher in public 
schools.” 

“Necessary medical service in family postponed 
three years, so that complete recovery is now 
doubtful.” 

And so it goes—page after page revealing 
sordid, heart-breaking scraping and _ pinching. 
Some of the nation’s most brilliant scholars forced 
t» leave their laboratories in order to sole shoes, 
repair their houses, help with the family washing! 

Professor Kempner’s report contains much ma- 
terial that has hitherto been unavailable. It gives 
in simple, clear terms the exact’ economic situa- 
tion of teachers at the University of Illinois—and 
is not pretty reading. University teachers 
realize their duty and will cling to ther Uni- 
versity jobs as long as they can. But—under these 
conditions—how long will they be able to hold 
on? 


Teachers, Do You Begin To Understand? 


Extract From a Report to President Gompers 


SAMUEL GERALD McLEAN 


President, The California State Federation of Teachers 


In California the forces of reaction seem to 
b2 doing their full share in the anti-social cam- 
paign thruout the United 
States. Under the guidance of men like Edward 
Trefz of the United States Chamber of Com- 
the Commercial Federation of California 
with headquarters at South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, has developed an organization the ramifi- 


now being pushed 


merce, 


cations of which reach into every part of the State. 
The breadth of its activities was revealed in the 
recent election when its branches in different cities 
came out publicly with indorsements of particular 
candidates. Its attempt to kill the union movement 
by the subtle method of substituting such forms of 
industrial organization as ‘“[he Co-operative Plan,” 
“The American Plan,” etc., is cunningly contrived, 
vigorously executed, and definitely aimed at con- 
trolling the public mind years ahead. “That it may 
fit more exactly with the psychological “American- 
ism’ now being proclaimed so loudly from the 
housetops, it has recently changed its name to the 
“Retter American Federation.” 

On Labor Day the A F of L unions in Oakland 
had their celebration at Idora Park. “The Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation of San Francisco 
and Alameda, the Union Construction Company of 
San Francisco, and the Moore Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Oakland, all operating under the American 
Plan, arranged a special joint picnic to Niles Can- 
yen. ‘This scheme was designed, of course, to con- 
sclidate working groups of the American Plan from 
both sides of the Bay, and so cut them off from the 
distant union labor celebrations in Oakland and San 
Francisco. Edward Trefz was there to speak on 
“(Co-operation and Americanism,’ and it was decided 
to make the affair an annual one. 

In the Survey of August 16 you will find an 
article entitled “Attack on Los Angeles Y W C A,” 
which exposés the plans of the Better American Fed- 
eration in launching the attack simply because the 
Y W CA endorsed collective bargaining at its last 
annual convention at Cleveland. 

In order to keep the Los Angeles teachers from 


- or Labor. 


perfecting a union the Better American Federation 
thru Mr Trefz & Co waged their campaign for 
When the San Jose teachers had 


decided to unionize, the Better American Federation 


higher salaries. 


paid for half page advertisements in the local papers 
warning the teachers that like soldiers and policemen 
they are the wards of the State, that if they unionize 
they will be dismissed in favor of teachers “true to 
and that the Better 
American Federation will see that the teachers get 


The hand of 


the Better American Federation was visible in an 


the traditions of the profession,” 
adequate salaries without unionizing. 
attack made on the San Francisco teachers’ union 
some months ago. A week ago we entered suit 
against the School Superintendent of Fresno for libel 
for the dismissal of the President of the Elementary 
Union, the Vice-President of the High 
School Teachers’ Union, and one other union teacher 
on the ground of “ ’ There is 
every evidence that his defense is being financed by 
the Better American Federation. As I write I have 
received news that the Board of Education of Fresno 
has just passed a resolution flatly condemning teach- 
ers’ unions afhliated with the American Federation 
The fact that the Seattle Chamber of 
(Commerce conducted the salary fight of the teachers 
there, the attack by similar agencies on the teachers’ 
unions of St Louis and Lancaster, Pa, and the sub- 
sidizing of the Arizona schools by the copper inter- 
ests all show that similar tactics are in force the 
Even the National Educational As- 
sociation is bitterly epposed to the teachers’ union 
movement. 


Now The following 
report sent out confidentially to employers by the 
Babson Statistical Service is significant: 


‘LT cachers’ 


professional incapacity.’ 


country over. 


what does all this mean? 


“There is no doubt about it—Labor is beaten 
: We have an organized labor force more 
numerous than ever before. But that same 
labor force has lost its hold on the public. It is 
divided in its own camp. It fears capital. It fears 
its own factions. It threatens but it does not dare. 
The war has taught the employing class 

the ‘secret and the power of propaganda. 
Now when we have anything to sell to the Ameri- 
can people we know how to sell it. We have 
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learned. We have the schools. We have the pul- 
pit. The employing class owns the press. ‘There is 
practically no important paper in the United States 
but is theirs.” 


So reaction has learned and is successfully using 
the power of propaganda to manipulate the public 
mind. Reaction has set out not only to control 
the thinking of present-day adults, but also to see 
that the minds of the young receive only the par- 
ticular type of training that will serve “the inter- 
ests’ in the generation to come. Universal suf- 
frage carries no dangers for reaction if only the 
people can be taught to be content with their lot 
and to vote the reactionary ticket. “The fact that 
notorious grinders of labor are tumbling over one 
another to see that labor gets an education is a 
serious sign of the times. One is reminded of 
Lawe, the mid-Victorian statesman, who, when the 
English people got the vote, said: *“We must edu- 
cate our masters.” 

If then reaction is so anxious to control the 
public school that organized labor has given 
America it seems that reaction sees in the school 
and the teacher the instruments that mould future 
social organization. And if that is true, then it 
appears that since justice, truth, and a truly human 
world constitute the basis on which organized labor 
stands, the American Federation of Labor is justi- 
fied in using every possible effort to see that its 
pelicies are projected into the public schoolroom. 

Now education is not a matter of curricula. It 
is rather a matter of the interpretation of curri- 
cula, of the type of work actually carried out 
It is finally a matter of the 
social understanding of the teacher. To humanize 
education we must first humanize the teacher. “To 
humanize the teacher we must give him the correct 
historical background of present industrial and 
social organization; we must keep him constantly 
supplied with the truth about industrial and 
social developments. “Io my mind then, the real 
- and permanent progress of the labor movement is 
in the main a question of the development of the 
social sense of the teachers of the public schools. 
Every dollar and every ounce of energy spent by 
organized labor in that direction must bring back 
1000 per cent. dividends in the creation of a 
socially awakened American citizenry. 

What is the situation in the public schools at 


in the class room. 
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the present time? ‘The quotation from Babson’s 
reports proves that the philosophy of labor has 
not free access to the school room. ‘The attacks 
or: the teachers’ unions and the subsidizing of the 
schools show the fear reaction has that education 
may get into the hands of free liberal thinkers. 
Those of us who work under the direction of 
Boards of Education know that to teach the phil- 
osophy of capital carries no danger of dismissal ; 
to espouse the validity of labor’s claims is to risk 
exile from the public school. Even our text- 
books do not reflect the viewpoint of labor as to 
the rights of persons. ‘Ihe great bulk of the 
teachers of America have the capitalistic inter- 
pretations of life; they read surprizingly litle 
liberal literature; they get their conception cf the 
social struggle from the accounts served up by a 
bigoted class-conscious press controlled by the em- 
ploying group. Not one teacher in a thousand 
knows the truth of the working day in the steel 
industry, or has learned that the Inter-Church 
Movement has issued a report on the subject, or 
believes otherwise than that the miners a year 
ago attempted to establish a minimum and not 
a maximum working week. Under such training 
what can we hope from the next generation ? 

But what is the remedy? We teachers who 
have thrown in our lot with labor for no reason 
or reward than that we believe in labor find our- 
selves in this position: 

1. Capitalistic control of the schools hampers 
our liberty to speak the truth about labor, its 
struggles and its aims. ‘To attack capitalistic plans 
means professional death. 

2. Our school salaries are not large enough to 
free us from constant dependence for bread and 
butter not only in retaining our day jobs but 
aiso in teaching in both day and evening classes. 
We are not left sufficient time for the struggle. 
So we try to fight a system that holds our em- 
ployment and even our very future in the hollow 
of its hand. If the teacher is dismissed for union 
activity he is in effect blacklisted, for, of course, 
school boards will not employ him without making 
careful official investigation as to his reputation and 
history. As ‘head of the teachers’ union movement 
in California I have for two years donated my 
spare time to using the limited means at our dis- 
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posal to spreading union propaganda among the 
teachers of the State. We have accomplished good 
results. A point has been arrived at where I feel 
that each of the 2,000 high school teachers of the 
State must be reached once a month or oftener by 
a bulletin setting forth the facts as to present-day 
social, educational, and industrial developments. 
The campaign of reaction must be met by creat- 
ing a keen social sense among the teachers who 
are entrusted with the work of training the young 
men and women who are to be the leaders of the 
people. But two difficulties confront us: 

1. So far as I personally am concerned my 
teaching day and evening deprives me of any time 
tou see that the bulletin is properly got up and 
circulated. 

2. There is also the question of financing the 
publication. Such a bulletin issued by groups of 
teachers in a few of the principal States of the 
Union and having a local coloring would influence 
the trend of educational thought. 

The larger question of the development of a 
labor press for the United States is one that has 
already engaged the attention of the Executive 
Council of the A F of L, I understand. It. is 
one that demands a speedy and vigorous answer 
as an antidote to the poison of reaction. We 
must aim at influencing the thought of the people. 
Therein lies the remedy. 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION 


HERBERT D LAUBE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The war has 


We realize as never before 
that efficient group expression demands organiza- 


This is a day of organization. 
taught us that lesson. 


Responsive organization is the secret of all 
good government. Organization in industry to pro- 
mote general welfare achieved an allied victory. 
Organization among teachers promises to be the 
next step in democracy. 

But when one attempts to organize the great 
mass of teachers, the workers in the ranks, some 
autocratic superintendent who sees his power wan- 
ing cries “What is a union?’ My own idea of 
the term is that it is something inclusive, asso- 


tion. 
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ciated, combined. "The idea of the typical school 
superintendent as I have known him, is that the 
union is something exclusive, dissociated, disunited. 
He mourns that he is excluded. He laments that 
anyone in the teaching profession should array class 
against class. Because he and his kind are segre- 
gated, he has a vision that society shall be precipi- 
tated to destruction. “lo him, the teachers’ union 
creates two hostile camps. He sees the end: hatred, 
distrust, ruin. Let us analyze the situation to dis- 
cover the superintendent’s true position. 

A school is designed primarily for instruction. 
Pupils and a teacher alone are needed. Where pu- 
pils and teachers are numerous and schools are de- 
pendent upon some public unit for support, in 
order to secure efficiency in graduation and opera 
tion supervisors are selected. A system is created. 
The supervisor of any school is called, usually, a 
principal. The notable fact to bear in mind is 
that supervisors, including principals, are not in- 
dispensable factors in achieving the objects of a 
school, and are justifiable factors only so far as 
they assist in perfecting relations between pupils 
and teachers in producing superior results thru 
organization. 

Consult your own experience. What was the 
vital part of your school life? Was it not those 
moments when some subject became a vivid reality 
because presented by a sympathetic teacher to an 
interested pupil? ‘The mastery of that subject 
could no longer be unrelieved drudgery; the work 
was at least tinctured with joy. If you had that 
experience you sensed that a school is a place of 
co-operative effort. Any system that creates su- 
pervisors who do not assist, or who disturb unnec- 
essarily, or who jeopardize, that co-operative effort 
has no reason for being maintained unaltered. 


Do supervisors tend to create such a system? 
They do. They are human. We ought to under- 
stand their humanity well enough not to allow it to 
express itself at its worst, or even in undesirable 
ways. If we were principals, we would be just like 
the present principals. Some of us would be very 
helpful and indispensible in our own minds and 
much less helpful in the minds of the teachers we 
supervised. If supervision is designed to perfect 
a system of co-operative effort, who is best able to 
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judge when a supervisor has blundered? The con- 
clusion can’t be escaped; the best judges are the 
teachers supervised. No man endowed with in- 
telligence and free from prejudice who says he is 


a believer in democracy can consistently deny it. 


The analysis is nearly complete. “Thus far it 
shows that a school system is made up of three ele- 
ments: the pupils, the teachers and the supervisors. 
Since pupils are not eligible to membership in a 
union, we shall consider the supervisors and the 
teachers supervised. [he supervised formed a 
teachers’ union. Report has it that almost every 
principal in Jersey City opposed it. Yet, at the 
time of the formation of the union of the super- 
vised the principals had an association of their ex- 
clusive class. 


A teachers’ union is not organized for temporary 
gain. It is a sign of the times; it is a revolt of the 
supervised against the arbitrary conduct of the su- 
pervisors. Instead of assisting teachers, supervisors 
have often made the attainment of good results more 
difficult. The “office” and not the classroom, has 
been the convenience which has controlled. Recita- 
tions have been interrupted without warrant. A sense- 
less filing of papers has been required. Written re- 
ports have become more numerous. The clerical work 
of a teacher often becomes so burdensome as to make 
teaching of secondary importance. ‘The time, en- 
ergy and enthusiasm that should go into professional 
Dis- 


crimination among teachers has been obvious. The 


efficiency are spent in completing office files. 


same privileges have. been granted to all teachers 
on the same condition. The supervisor has_ bel- 
“Insubordination.” 
The faint-hearted have been stricken with terror; 


the strong-hearted have been inspired to action. 


lowed “Those are my orders.” 


A teachers’ union is the result. It includes teach- 
ers whose interests are identical; it associates them 
in a combination because they are eager that the 
public schools shall serve the purpose for which 
they were designed. A teachers’ union excludes su- 
pervisors because of the necessity of making a school 
an expressiion of the will of the people and not 
of the will of the man who supervises. It disasso- 
ciates and disunites the supervised and the super- 


visors, because at times a school has been made, 
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thru supervision, the servile instrument of the 
supervisor. If there are any who can interpret the 
will of the people of Jersey City, of the great, able- 
bodied, industrious mass, it is the teacher who hourly 
meets the boys and girls, the children of the people, 
who come to fill the recitation rooms and profit 
by their opportunity. 

I was not born in Jersey City. If Fate had de- 
creed it as my birthplace I should not have re- 
sented it. I served the people of Jersey City for 
six years—I hope they have no cause to complain. 
That service was to me a great delight. ‘To recall 
memories of the hundreds and thousands of boys 
and girls who came under my instruction is highly 
pleasurable. As a group they were ever courteous, 
conscientious, earnest. “The homes from which such 
boys and girls come and go must be deeply appre- 
clative of Jersey City’s teaching force. I do not 
believe their parents would ever view with sus- 
picion any demands that teaching force might make 
if they were frankly presented, and fortified by the 
principle of justice. ‘Che dignity of justice will 
ever prevent the public discussion of it from degen- 
erating into petty squabbling. But if, without ef- 
fort ,the teachers of Jersey City who seek justice 
wait until it is graciously and sweetly ushered into 
their presence by love, humanity will mourn their 
inactivity and pity their judgment. 

The Czar is dead. The Kaiser reigns no more. 
The paling shadow of ‘His Majesty’ wanders in 
Some few servile subjects are in 
his retinue, lingering under the delusion of devout 
How strange that in this hour, Von Tir- 
pitz, that cruel and heartless advocate of inhu- 
manity should be, momentarily, the great analyst 
of Germany’s past. 


foreign lands. 


loyalty. 


This, he says, is why Germany 
fell: “Everything was ordered from the head 
(Kaiser). Anything like initiative or independent 
motion has been suppressed in’® our scheme of 
That was, and is, tyranny wherever 
found. “The war is over; tyranny is in disrepute. 
This era shall carry to full consummation democ- 
ratization in government, in industry and in educa- 
tion. ‘The unions must lead even tho principals 
protest. ’Tis a glorious end to which they may 
dedicate their energies. 


things.” 


The teachers’ union is a 
May it keep its purpose steadfast ! 
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THE PRODUCT OF AUTOCRACY 
ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ 


Local 5, New York 


In the brilliant work of William Godwin, the 
English individualist and preacher, appears the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘‘As long as man is held in tram- 
mels of obedience, and habituated to look to some 
foreign guidance for the direction of his conduct, 
his understanding and the vigor of his mind will 
sleep. Do I desire to raise him to the energy of 
which he is capable? I must teach him to feel 
himself to bow to no authority, to examine the prin- 
ciples he entertains, and render to his mind the rea- 
son of his conduct.” 

While the above excerpt cannot be a satisfactory 
political guide, as an intellectual one it is most 
admirable and timely. “The bane of the teaching 
profession is unthinking and unquestioned obedience 
to the authority of official superiors. Blind worship 
of educational principles heralded by superiors and 
propounded by self-developed experts seems to rule 
the teachers. Intellectual obedience has become a 
religion with them—something to be done, not 
something to be questioned. Not what is good for 
the schools but what is good for me, seems to be the 
guiding principle. Not educational efficiency based 
on individual contribution, but servile educational 
happiness (freedom from molestation by superiors) 
is the goal of too many of our teachers. Is it any 
wonder then that they cannot acquiesce in the 
admirable doctrine of Dr William H Allen who 
holds that teachers must not sit helplessly by when 
wrong ideas are proposed but that they are “under 
obligation to tell the public the truth by every rec- 
ognized means of advertising and publicity within 
their reach.” 

The result of making a fetish of authority is 
the creation of an orderly mechanical school system 
where reason, initiative, and courage are largely 
absent. Not, how does the teacher like to teach a 
subject; but, rather, how does the superior want 
it taught? Not, what should be done to make the 
subject meet the needs and interests of the pupils 
and the times, but rather, what will satisfy the of- 
ficial “superior?” We teach largely to satisfy the 
“Superior-man’”’ conception of what is good for an 
ever-growing ever-thinking adolescent. 
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the result of this autocratic 
America, 


What has been 
domination of our educational systems? 
confronted by the greatest crisis in its history, de- 
manded men who could but, alas, it obtained men 
who knew but to obey. ‘The occasion demanded 
new paths, new methods, new ideas, but instead, 
it obtained efficiency along old paths, old mechanical 
methods, and according to old ideas. And what else 
could one expect? Our schools breed servants and 
autocrats but not democrats; followers, not leaders; 
improvers, not inventors; imitators, not innovators; 
men fattened by the gratification of desire and not 
those consumed by the fire of great ideas; spine- 
less followers, not fearless and independent thinkers. 

When the late Dr William H Maxwell, New 
Yerk City’s well-known and able head of education 
retired from active service, did the system have one 
person in its corps of 22,000 of such ability and 
scholarship as to ensure his immediate succession? 
It did not. Why? Because Dr Maxwell, the 
fearless, was nevertheless, an autocrat of autocrats. 
Autocracy develops obeyers, doers of assigned tasks, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. It defeats 
its own end; it digs its own grave. Had Dr Max- 
well been a democrat, the system would have pro- 
duced many subordinates who, like their leader, 
would have developed initiative, resourcefulness, in- 
ventiveness, courage, ability, educational insight and 
leadership. Our loss in his retirement was great, 
but so ought to be our gain. We had the weak- 
ness of autocracy strikingly called to our attention. 
Will boards of education and superintendents have 
the wisdom and the courage to profit by the past 
and to substitute educational democracy for educa- 
tional autocracy? Will they be influenced in their 
decision by the world-wide economic and political 
tendencies which stress the need for functional, and 
not lip-democracy? Will they, like the newer en- 
lightened industrial heads of the type of Filene, 
Renold, Hart and others give their employes and 
teachers a great share in school administration, and 
thus harness the most powerful latent intellectual 
power which, if used fully and properly, can trans- 
form a nation of followers into a nation of lead- 
ers? May boards of education and educational ad- 
ministrators be inspired with faith in the great 
ideal for which ten million heroic souls made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


From the Report of the Committee on Education of the 
Montreal Convention of the A F of L 


TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


The Senatorial investigation of the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to which Executive Council refers has 
been completed, and the Teachers’ Unions, of which there 
are ten in the district, including in their combined juris- 
dictions every type of teaching work, were only incidentally 
involved. Nothing derogatory of the Teachers’ Union was 
established, no union officials were summoned to testify, 
and the official report of the Senatorial Committee con- 
ducting the investigation contained no word of criticism 
of the union. 

However, your Committee desires to call. the attention 
of the Convention to a concerted attack upon the union 
movement among teachers, made by the organized ‘inter- 
ests hostile to labor. In St. Louis, the Board of Educa- 
tion has adopted the following rule: 

“No person shall be employed hereafter in any capacity 
in the Instruction Department, who is a member of a trade 
or labor union or of an organization affiliated with a trade 
and labor union; and any person employed in the Instruc- 
tion Department becoming a member oi any such organi- 
zation shall be subject to immediate dismissal from the 
service.” 

This rule was adopted, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Missouri law requires every member of the Board of Edu- 
cation to take oath “that he will not be influenced, during 
the term of office, by any consideration except that of merit 
and fitness in the appointment of officers and the engage- 
ment of employees.” 

In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, eighty-two teachers were 
given the option by the Lancaster Board of Educatoin, 
either of withdrawing from the American Federation of 
Teachers or of losing their positions; and upon their de- 
termined refusal to renounce their right as American citi- 
zens to maintain the religious, civic, or economic affiliations 
of their free choice. the Board of Education declared their 
positions vacant. This arbitrary action was taken in de- 
fiance not only of the rights of the teachers, but of over- 
whelming public opinion, as evidenced by the protests of the 
central labor union, business men, ministerial associations, 
mass meetings, and a petition demanding reinstatement, 
‘signed by thousands. 

Similar attempts are being made by autocratic boards 
of education in other communities. If the schools are to 
develop free, unafraid men and women, American citizens of 
the highest type, the teachers must live and work in an 
atmosphere of freedom and self-respect. 

Your Committee recommends that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be instructed by this Con- 
vention to use every effort to protect teachers against in- 
timidation and discrimination on account of affiliation with 
prganized labor; and that affiliated state and central labor 
bodies be urged to resist with all vigor any attempt to 
coerce the judgment and conscience of the teachers of 
the public schools. 

2 2 * Os = * Alpaca 
LABOR’S DECLARATIONS ON EDUCATION 


In order to make easily available labor’s position on 
education, and to add to the effectiveness of labor’s con- 
tribution to educational progress, your Committee recom- 
mends that the Executive Council be instructed to have 
compiled and published in pamphlet form the official dec- 
larations of the labor movement upon education. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


RE-ENDORSEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 


Your Committee recommends the reindorsement of the 
educational platform adopted by the Atlantic City Conven- 
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tion, with the modification of Sections 14 and 25 to 
read as follows: 

Section 14—Where there is sufficient demand, the school 
authorities should grant the use of school buildings for 
public forums, conducted by democratically organized local 
community groups, responsible under the law for the lan- 
guage used, the topics discussed, and the speakers selected. 
The democratic method of organization of public forum 
districts along these lines in Washington, D. C., is com- 
mended as a helpful model. 

Section 25—-Your Committee believes that the most ef- 
fective guarantee of democracy and progress in the schools 
is the affiliation of the teachers with the great democratic 
force of organized labor, which was the pioneer in the agi- 
tation of tax-supported public schools in the United States 
in the first half of the last century, and has ever since 
proved the steadfast friend of public education. The affilia- 
tion of the teachers with organized labor is not confined 
to the United States. 120,000 out of 140,000 French teach- 
ers are so affiliated, as are the great majority of the teachers 
in Holland. In England the teachers are affiliating with 
organized labor in constantly increasing numbers. In 
Australia, particularly in Queensland, the teachers have af- 
filiated. The teachers of the United States and Canada will 
find vigorous and effective support for progressive educa- 
tional measures through affiliation with the four and one- 
half millions of organized workers, as has been demonstrated 
by the growth and achievements of the American Federation 
of Teachers. Your Committee recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor and all 


state and city central labor bodies of the United States and 


Canada give every assistance to the American Federation 
of Teachers in the organization of teachers, and the im- 
provement of the schools. 

In face of the existing national emergency in edu- 
cation caused by wretchedly inadequate teachers’ salaries 
and the financial starving of the schools, and by the lack 
of self-respecting conditions under which teachers work, 
and the absence of any democratic voice of the teachers in 
the conduct of the schools, your Committee particularly 
stresses Sections 17, 18 and 109. ; 

“t7—-A thorogoing revision upward of the _ salary 
schedule of teachers in public schools, normal schools and 
universities, to meet the increased cost of living and the 
growing appreciation of the value to the community and 
the nation of the teachers’ services. 

“1t8—tThe liberal, ungrudging reorganization and increase 
of school revenues as the only means of maintaining and 
developing the efficiency of our public schools. 

“to9—In order to secure a more democratic administra- 
tion of our schools, to develop a spirit of co-operation, and 
to gain for the community the benefit of the experience 
and initiative of the teaching body, boards of education 
and superintendents of schools should confer with com- 
mittees representing organizations of the teachers’ choice in 
all cases of controversy between school authorities and 
teachers, and should consider and make official public 
record of suggestions dealing with the conduct of the schools 
submitted by the teachers thru such committees.” 

Respectfully submitted. - 

MATTHEW WOLL, Chairman 
CHARLES B STILLMAN, Secretary 
JOHN WALKER 

FRANK GILLMORE 

DAVID J DAVIS 

JOHN B O’BRIEN 

H N LINK 

CHAS A SUMNER 

IRA M ORNBURN 
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LANCASTER TEACHERS LOCKED OUT 
BY SCHOOL BOARD 


Because They Joined Union Affiliated with Labor, Edu- 
cators in Pennsylvania Town Fail of Re-election 
—State Superintendent’s Decision 


By W Carson RYAN, JR 


Lancaster, Pa., August 13——I came to Lancaster to look 
into a controversy over teacher affiliation with union labor; 
I found a case of lockout of school teachers by the school 
board. 

The most important immediate issue, as I see it, in the 
Lancaster school situation—and an issue important to every 
teacher and every citizen in the United States—is not the 
question of the propriety or impropriety of teachers affiliat- 
ing with labor unions, but the propriety of a school board 
locking out half its teachers without charges of any kind. 

The next important issue is political—whether machine 
politics shall or shall not control Lancaster’s schools. This 
is still a real problem in many parts of the United States, 
especially when school board members are elected on a party 
ticket or by a partisan administration. 

But behind both these issues there is still another—the 
industrial situation. Lancaster is still to a considerable ex- 
tent a non-union town. It is quite possible that members 
of the school board and those behind them are afraid that 
it would be a dangerous precedent to let the teachers have 
their union, because the organizing “bug” might get to 
some other groups in the city—to the trolley men, for 
example, who are quite unorganized, and so on down the 
line. 


* * * * * * * 


EIGHTY-Two TEACHERS DISMISSED 


The Lancaster story in its externals is simple enough. 
Like the teachers of other cities, those in Lancaster are 
grossly underpaid. They sought increases in salary. In 
April they learned, or thought they learned, that no action 
on salaries would be taken until June. Despairing of a 
decision in time to be of help to them, the teachers or- 
ganized a local of the American Federation of Teachers, 
with ninety-nine members—more than half the teaching 
force of Lancaster. At the next meeting of the board 82 
teachers “failed of re-election.” These 82 teachers were 
those who held membership in the teachers union. (I am 
told there were 85 on the rolls, but the board overlooked 
three.) No charges of any kind were brought against the 
teachers, and it was admitted on all sides that among them 
were some of the strongest teachers in the city. 


THE CoMMUNITY AROUSED 


When it dawned upon the community that a large part 
of the teaching force of Lancaster was to be thrown out 
bodily, and the schools—especially the high schools—vir- 
tually wrecked, public opinion was aroused. “Lancaster 
Organizing in Every Corner to Aid Ousted School Teach- 
ers,” said the Intelligencer-News Journal, the strongest paper 
in the county, in headlines across the front page, and even 
the other paper, whose independence is evidenced from its 
standing motto—“The Only Republican, Daily in the 
Greatest Republican State in the Union”—told of the wave 
of indignation that swept over citizens in all walks of life 
at the action of the school board. Editorially the News 
Journal said of the situations: “The school system of Lan- 
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caster, once the pride of the Red Rose City, and for a num- 
ber of years one of the best in Pennsylvania, has collapsed.” 


* * 2k ** K * bs 


A citizens’ committee of one hundred was organized. and 
this was later supplemented by a women’s committee of 150. 


The Ministerial Association of the city, after hearing both 
sides, strongly upheld the teachers, saying in their report: 
“We feel that the people of Lancaster ought to know 
that, while the Teachers’ Federation is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, organized labor has no 
authority over the Teachers’ Association. These 
teachers are among the best. Many of them have served 
our schools faithfully and well for years. They will not 
be the chief sufferers. It will be the children and youth 
of our city.” 


“REQUESTED TO WITHDRAW” 


There is not space to review all the details of the con- 
troversy as it went on. Suffice it to say that the board ad- 
hered to its decision not to re-elect, and the teachers also 
sat tight. Influenced by public clamor the board did. in 
due time, issue a notice that has been characterized as a 
“strange mingling of cunning obsequiousness and cruel 
power,” which read as follows: 

“Resolved, That all the teachers affiliated with the Lan- 
caster Teachers’ Association of the American Federation of 
Teachers be advised by the committee, supported by a 
majority of the board, that it is the conviction of the com- 
mittee that such affiliation is not for the best interests of 
our schools, and that all teachers so affiliated be respect- 
fully requested, if they will, to abandon such affiliation and 
that each teacher indicate in writing to the secretary of 
the board on or before Thursday, June 3, 1920, whether 
or not he or she is willing to comply with this request. 


Dr FINEGAN’sS DECISION 


But the board went on electing such teachers as it could 
secure, and the citizens and teachers appealed for a deci- 
sion to Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of 


“Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 


It was five weeks before the appeal to the State Super- 
intendent was answered. The decision came on July 27. 
As was to be expected, it upheld the right of the Lancaster 
board under the law not to re-elect the teachers. Pennsyl- 
vania has no tenure of office law, and the School Board 
here can let any teacher go if the members do not like the 
color of her hair or her eyes or the way she dresses, or 
anything else about her. It shows the professional 
position in which American teachers are to-day—but it 
ought to be said in defence of Pennsylvania that only a 
a few States have tenure laws that protect teachers in their 
positions during efficiency and good behavior, and Penn- 
sylvania in this respect is no worse than many others. 


Legally, the State Superintendent was on firm ground. 
But he did not stop here. He drew up a statement on the 
propriety of teacher affiliation that will return to plague 
him some day. Nobody who knows Dr. Finegan will be- 
lieve he wrote it.himself, for it isn’t even an effective attack 
on labor affiliation. It repeats most of the erroneous as- 
sumptions that are current among those who have not taken 
the trouble to investigate; it answers in the negative the 
academic question: “Is it proper and professional for teach- 
ers to affiliate as an organized body with another organiza- 
tion representing a portion of the citizens of the community 
in which such teachers are employed?” yet says: the fact 
that such teachers are or are not members of an organiza- 
tion of any kind has no bearing upon the lawful action 
which a board may take in such matter,’ and practically 
urges the teacher to quit her job if she can not get satis- 
faction—something the Lancaster teachers have been par- 
ticularly careful not to do. 
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How Ir Stranps Now 


A few of the teachers have gone back; fifty-three have 
held out to date. Nearly all of these fifty-three have ac- 
cepted other positions. A goodly proportion of them have 
gone into business or are taking special business courses 
for this purpose. They are disgusted with teaching as a pro- 
fession. The president of the organization, admitted on all 
sides to be an extremely capable school man, will probably 
be lost permanently to education—at least to public school 
work. Some of the teachers are going into factories and 
stores. A number are going out to other cities, so that 
Lancaster’s loss is somebody’s gain. 

The Superintendent says he is filling the positions sat- 
isfactorily. He would not admit to me that the standards 
are any lower, though it will be little short of a miracle if 
he gets worth while teachers for the slightly increased sal- 
aries that are paid, and under the conditions as they exist. 
The Superintendent himself thinks the teachers ought to 
have had more money, and he thinks Lancaster’s new tax 
for education—1o mills—is. still too low, though he points 
out that it has doubled in the past eight years. 


MorivEs BEHIND THE FIGHT 


I have talked with members of the school board and 
members of the teachers’ organization. Many of the 
teachers, as well as many independent citizens, take the 
view that the real trouble is the political machine. They 
name Congressman W. W. Griest, who is the great political 
leader of the county or the machine boss who holds the 
whole county in his hand (depending upon how you view 
it), as the real cause of the trouble. The Assistant District 
Attorney, A. V. Hosterman, has been the most energetic 
member of the board in the union matter. He claims to 
have stood alone at first in opposing the teachers’ union, 
and this claim is generally recognized as just. He is very 
earnest in his opposition to teachers’ unions. He says some 
very appreciative things about the organized labor move- 
ment, but makes the usual mistake of insisting that in some 
mysterious way the teachers can be ordered out on strike 
by the American Federation of Labor and must in any case 
bring active labor promotion into the school room. He 
insists that the board did its own thinking and did not 
take orders from Griest. President Slaymaker, one of the 
three bank presidents on the board, thought labor affilia- 
tion might be all right up in the mining regions of the State, 
where everybody was organized and “it wouldn’t be no- 
ticed.””’ But he didn’t want to be on the school board any- 
way—he had really important things to do; “schools were 
only a side issue.” Another bank president, by the way, 
is the strongest supporter the teachers have on the board. 

At the beginning of this article it was suggested that 
the chief motive back of the School Board’s action might 
in the last analysis turn out to be industrial rather than 
political. ‘Lancaster is a conservative town,” I was told 
by people on both sides of the controversy. Those op- 
posed to the teachers were quite willing to assert their be- 
lief in the right of labor to organize, tho they were 
careful to assert that organized labor had its “proper 
sphere of action’”—a phrase which often means, with those 
who use it, opposition to unionizing of workers in other 
fields than those already occupied. 

But in the end the question comes back to the lockout 
of union teachers by the Lancaster school board. No 
matter what one’s views on the desirability of teacher affil- 
iation may be, there will be few who will sympathize with 
the ruthless method of the lockout, whether, applied by 
industry or by a school board claiming to represent the 
public. As Josephine Colby said recently in describing a 
similar situation in California: “There is nothing to foster 
a good union spirit like denial of the right to organize.” 
There is something in the American spirit that fights hard- 
est for the thing that is denied. 

From The Evening Post (New York) of August 14, 1920. 
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ANOTHER DEBATE 

A symposium on the urion movement among 
teachers is published in the Educational Review 
for September. The writers for the movement 
are President Charles B_ Stillman and _ Prof 
W C Curtis, president of our local in the University 
of Missouri. The writers against are Prof A 
O Lovejoy, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and Dr James 
E Russell, Dean of Teachers College. In addi- 
tion, the Editor of the Prot 
Graves, University of ‘Pennsylvania, takes part 
in the discussion on the side against unionism. 

The array of arguments for and against is 
the most pretentious yet assembled in one _ issue 
ot a periodical. The publishers of the “Review” 
are George H Doran Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. 

Dean Russell’s argument was presented first at 


Review, 


a mass meeting of students in the summer session 
at Columbia Uvniversity, 1919. Professor Love- 
joy’s argument strikes us as being cold and cal- 
culating in the effect of its advice to teachers. 


His concluding paragraph is as follows: 


“Tt is by refusing to merge themselves in either of 
the great parties, by maintain’ng their complete in- 
dependence of action and thus their ability to throw 
their influence now to one side and now to another, 
that small minorities, in political affairs, have not 
seldom been able to exercise great power. It is a some- 
what similar policy that American teachers, who will 
never be formidable by their numbers, can best retain 
and increase their power to serve the cause of justice 
and orderly social progress, to meet each new issue 
effectively as it arises, to trim the ship of state during 
the storms thru which it is certain to pass in the 
coming decades. Our position will be stronger and our 
influence and potential usefulness incomparably greater 
if we avoid all entangling alliances with organizations 
primarily economic in their objects and representing 
chiefly the special interests either of employers or em- 
ployees.” 


In our opinion “trim’’ is the correct term for 
a course of this kind. 


AN OPINION 

“As a teacher, I should be unwilling to join a union. I 
put the teacher in the same category as the soldier, an 
officer of the army of future defence.”—From an address at 
Convention of the Typographical Union, Albany, N Y, by 
John H Finley, Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York. 

Yes, and so do others who need armies to help 
them out. See the activities of the California 


Federation of Commerce. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Department in charge of Alice L Wood, Associate Editor 


With the book notices of The New York Times, The 
Bookman, The New Republic and The Nation available to 
American teachers, the value of additional reviews in 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER may be questioned. How- 
ever, a personal opinion based upon reading for 
pleasure reading for professional review- 
ing may carry weight. In these book-talks as_ they 


appear from time to time, I shall list and comment upon 


and _ not 


books on any subject, that have proved worth while to 
me, books that, called out of the many, I can recommend 
to busy teachers. 


In this first paper, written as it is, far from libraries, 
where the only books are found in running brooks, I am 
compelled to look backward. Of all the books of last win- 
ters’ reading which stand out, which would I unwillingly 
have missed? 


Two discussions of the present industrial crisis seem to 
me fundamental. With these as a basis all of the later 
books and magazine articles on the subject seem clearer. 
They are Bertrand Russell’s “Proposed Roads to Freedom” 
(Holt) and Helen Marot’s “The Creative Impulse in In- 
dustry” (Dutton). In the first, Russell defines and analyzes 
with superlative clarity the terms we must understand if 
we would understand any of the world movements today 
in industry and economics. Without bias and thoro, it 
is an invaluable exposition of such terms as State Social- 
ism, Guild Socialism, Syndicalism, etc. 


Helen Marot’s book is not the easy reading created by 
Russell’s matchless style. It is well worth reading tho, 
as a discussion of the psychological basis of much of the 
discontent of labor. It is suggestive to the teacher, also, 
in its emphasis on the fundamental human impulse to 
create, to express one’s self in all activities. 


A third book that made a great impression on me as a 
teacher was “The History and Practice of Psychanalysis,”’ 
by Bjerre (Badger). This is purely a popular summary of 
the theories and discoveries of the great leaders in Psychan- 
alysis, elementary to students of the subject, But to one 
who has not the time to specialize it is valuable in giving 
an understanding of the underlying principles, and is most 
suggestive to the teacher or parent. The knowledge of the 
harm we teachers may unwittingly do, is terrifying but 
happily, as James comforts us, the protective faculties of 
the young are numerous, and, too, sympathy and com- 
mon sense save us from many pitfalls of which scientifi- 
cally we are all unaware. 


The Adams books! Who has not read them? In spite 
of all the reviews, let no one be frightened off. ‘The 
Education of Henry Adams” (Houghton, Mifflin), with 


its fascinating style, its ironic humor, its pictures of Har- 
vard, Boston and Washington, is well worth reading, once 
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for pure pleasure, and a second time with an American 
history at one’s elbow for reference. 

“The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma” (Mac- 
Millan) was so stimulating to me in its original suggestive- 
ness that it almost became an obsession. However, now 
that the excitement of the book itself has worn off, the 
introduction by Brooks Adams seems perhaps the most 
interesting part of it. The light he throws upon his for- 
bears, and the discussion of Adams’ view of the trans- 
portation problem in this country and its relation to real 
democracy, is most timely. 


One more Adams book, “The Autobiography of Charles 
Francis Adams,” (Houghton, Mifflin), gives still another 
point of view of Bostonian education and American culture, 
this time the scholarly and political tradition becoming 
slightly tinged with business. While not so temperamental, 
nor nearly so fascinating, it is doubtless healthier. 


Before leaving the subject of biographies, I cannot for- 
bear naming as the most delightful book of my last year’s 
reading “Eminent Victorians” by Lytton Strachey. For 
style, insight and a picture of a period, it is without a 
peer in its realm, in my opinion. 

Novels? Where are the good novels of the days before 
the war? This writer does not find them. However. 
“Legend,” by Clemence Dane (MacMillan) so well re- 
viewed by the Nation’s excellent reviewer, proved to be 
all that he said. Artistically a gem, it held one a little 
breathless with the tenseness of one’s emotion and interest. 
“The Gay-Dombeys” (MacMillan) is also quite worth 
reading, especially enjoyable to one who confesses a love 
for Dickens. 

I find I have left out Keynes’ “Economic Consequences 
of the Peace’ (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), which I con- 
sider as necessary to an understanding of all discussion of 
after-war economics as Russell’s book to an understanding 
of after-war industry. Or I might say as fundamental as 
Dewey’s “Democracy and Education” to all discussions of 
Education. 


“Organized Labor in American History,’ by Prof Frank 

Tracy Carlton. D Appleton & Co. 

Prof Carlton’s book is not a history of the labor move- 
ment but a short understanding and sympathetic treatment 
of labor’s part in the evolution of our social life. Prof 
Carlton’s portrayal of the Constitution as an instrument for 
the protection of property rather than humanity, his anal- 
ysis of the types of labor legislation, his fine treatment ol 
the relation of labor to such movements as land reform, 
slavery, etc., are interesting, but it is his treatment of labor 
and education that will particularly please the readers of 
the “American Teacher.” 

In Chapter 4 Prof Carlton shows that free tax-supported 
schools grew rapidly not so much because of the support 
of such humanitarians as Horace Mann or R_ Dale Owen, 
but largely because of labor’s enthusiastic support. Having 
secured free universal education, labor now desires to trans- 
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form our schools from commercialized agencies turning out 
cogs that will fit the industrial machine of today into a 
workshop of democracy, where the children can be trans- 
formed ‘nto socially-minded, clear-thinking citizens who will 
fight to eliminate social and economic inequality. Labor 
thus hopes to transform the schools into agencies of social 
progress instead of keeping them as defenders of the pres- 
ent unjust political and economic order. In this great task 
of democratizing and humanizing education, the American 
Federation of Teachers is playing a predominant part. 
Those teachers who desire to familiarize themselves with 
labor’s achievements and ideals should secure a copy of 
Prof Carlton’s book. 

“The College and New America,” by Jay William Hudson. 

D Appleton & Co 

The tremendous failure of world statesmanship is not only 
driving civilization into bankruptcy, but is instrumental in 
bringing about a search for the cause of this failure. Some 
place the blame on our economic system, others upon our 
faulty educational system. Prof Hudson maintains that 
our colleges, with scholarship as the goal, develop the aca- 
demic mind. He would transiorm our educational monas- 
teries into laboratories of statesmanship in which men are 
to be trained to serve society and to realize its ideals. In 
other words, scholarship and truth are to be taught not for 
their own sake, but for the sake of society. 

While Prof Hudson clearly senses the problem of edu- 
cational reconstruction in its broad, rather than detailed 
aspects, nowhere does he intimate that organized wealth, 
thru its control of boards of trustees, makes impossible the 
realization of the educational reforms for which he so elo- 
fessors. The realization of the ideals advocated by 
making educators free, by democratizing our educational 
‘institution and that means the unionization of college pro- 
fessors. The realization of the ideals advocated by Profs 
Carlton and Hudson means not only a complete transfor- 
mation of our educational system from the point of view 
of courses of study, methods of teaching and administra- 
tion, but from the point of view of completeness and use- 
fulness. With these reforms consummated education wil! 
not cease with graduation, but will begin and reach full 
fruition in an active social life. Only thus can the social 
ideal be realized. ; 


WILL DEFEND TEACHERS 


Fresno, Cal., Sept. 18—Organized oil workers have 
pledged $2,000 to three Fresno school teachers who have 
been discharged and who are now suing the city superin- 
tendent for slander. It is agreed by every one that the 
teachers were discharged because of their connection with 
the teachers’ union, which is opposed by the superintendent. 
This official, however, gives as his reason “official incapacity,” 
and the teachers resent a reflection against their ability 
that. will deter them in securing employment in the future. 

They are without funds and when the case was pre- 
sented to the Oil Workers’ union these trade unionists 
unanimously voted $2,000, Other trade unions are taking 
similar action. 


—From the Weekly Newsletter of the A F of L. 
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DECLARATION OF GRIEVANCES 
IRENE R SINELNIK P.S 165, Brooklyn, N Y 


Whereas, Vhe progress of the elementary school 
is dependent upon the wisdom of the teacher-clerk, 
and : 


Whereas, The clerk is both the right and left 
hand of His Honor, the Principal, and 

Whereas, The teacher-clerk deigrs to grace the 
central office of the school with her personal charms 
and esthetic presence, and 


Whereas, ‘Yhe teacher-clerk raises the artistic 
standard of the school by exhibiting such noted 
masterpieces as Raeburn’s ‘“‘Boy and the Rabbit,”’ 
Millet’s “Gleaners,” Teachers’ Time Books, Dis- 
trict Map and School Calendar, and j 


W hereas, The teacher-clerk is the happy recipient 
of the munificent remuneration of $1200 per an- 
num for these noble services, and 


Whereas, ‘Vhe teacher-clerk takes the vows of 
eternal celibacy in order to fulfil these duties in the 
manner of infallible statistical guardian, be it hereby 


Resolved, ‘That said teacher-clerk be vested with 
the power to punish by decapitation, slow poisoning, 
higher license and eternal basement duty teachers 
and cthers guilty of the following misdemeazors: 
Sending to office for correct time. 
Criticizing the workings of the office clock. 
Sending for keys without a note. 
Submitting erroneous attendance sheets at 
end of month. 

5. Disturbing the peace of the office by per- 
sonal telephone calls. 

6. Asking for salary rate. 

7. Sending to office to find out if superintend- 
ent is in building. 

8. Principal’s asking clerk to take notes when 
she is engaged in manicuring, personal correspond- 
ence or sweet day-dreams. 

9. Using of the Perfect Underbrush by 
amateurs. ‘ 

10. Asking clerks if teachers may enter prin- 
cipal’s office when His Honor is rotating in the 
Royal Swivel. 

11. Teachers’ appropriating unto themselves 
such valuable office property. as erasers, books, blot- 
ters, past payrolls, etc., etc., etc., and PENCILS. 


AWN 


‘September, 1920 


12. Reading over clerk’s shoulder when she 's 
computing payrolls. 

13. Insisting on being sick and delinquent on 
payroll day. 

14. Parents’ appearing regularly at principal’s 
office to sing the eulogies cf their offspring. 

15. Assignment of clerks to classes. 

16. Elocution or oration by teachers in office 
after dismissal. 

17. Arousing the ire and envy of clerks by leav- 
ing school at noon on Jewish holidays. 

18. Principals’ tapzing of desk bell when clerk 
is half way down a mile-long column of figures. 

19. Asking clerks to hold telephone receiver 
while waiting for number. 

20. Sending to office for postage stamps—a vile 
imposition. 7 

21. Singing the useless refrain of “More Heat.”’ 

22. Refusing to accept new admissions. 

23. Singing or humming off pitch within hear- 
ing distance of the office. . 

24. Continual reverberating concert recitation 


on the first floor. 
25. Resenting criticism of teacher-clerks. 


Courageously submitted to His Honor, the Prin- 
cipal, on May 27, 1920. 


FREEDOM THRU UNIONISM 


The world having been made safe for political autocracy, 
the industrial Bourbons are now planning to destroy the 
union movement among teachers with a view of making 
educational enlightenment, and with it intelligent economic 
action, impossible. The first step in this national movement 
to enslave the workers or keep them economically in serf- 
dom is the inauguration of an Open-shop Campaign on a 
national scale and the characterization of the movemnet by 
a subsidized press as the essence of Americanism and in- 
dividual liberty; the second, the sabotaging of the splendid 
efforts of awakened Christianity as typified by the efforts 
of the various denominational churches to further the just 
demands of labor; the third, the determined efforts of 
chambers of commerce to capture the last citadel guarding 
the workers from political and economic slavery—the pub- 
lic schools and colleges. 

“The schools must be captured” is the motto of the 
chambers of commerce. In various colleges fearless eco- 
nomic thinkers have been dismissed for daring to serve 
truth rather than organized wealih. Thruout the West 
the business interests have undertaken a gigantic advertis- 
ing campaign in which they offer to make teachers the 
favored wards of the states with high salaries if they will 
but stand for the status quo. Those who refuse to sell 
the’r intellectual birthright for such a mess of pottage and 
who persist in joining the organized labor movement by 
affiliating with the American Federation of Teachers, are 
threatened with immediate dismissal—strong proof of the 
efficiency of our movement. In Frisco, Lancaster and St. 
Louis the fight is on. Unionism and Plutocracy have 
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locked horns at last. There is no turning back. The fight 
must be continued until intellectual and economic freedom 
or intellectual and economic slavery emerge triumphant. In 
Pennsylvania, our old “friend” Dr T F -negan (a most ad- 
murable choice for the steel barons who dominate the state) 
has ruled that affiliation with labor is unprofessional (what- 
ever thal may mean in a democracy) and those daring to 
do such an unprofessional thing may be denied a renewal 
of license by local authorit’es, and the Commissioner of 
Education will sustain such action because the public must 
be protected. Whenever necessary to maintain the iniqui- 
ties of the status quo that dear poor public is abused as 
often as the poor widows and orphans who own the stock 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Is the Editor overstating his case? Is he soap-boxing? 
Is he preaching Bolshevism? Just read what the apostle of 
capitalism, the conservative statistician of the financial, 
commercial and industr.al combines of America has to say. 
Mr Roger Babson of Babson’s Statistical Service says: 
“The war taught the employing class the secret and the 
power of widespread propaganda. Imperial Europe has 
been aware of this power. It was new to the United States. 
Now, when we have anything to sell to the American 
people, we know how to sell it. We have learned. We 
have the schools. We have the pulpit. The employing 
class owns the press. There is practically no important 
paper in the United States but is theirs.’ Oh, Mr Bab- 
son, we thank thee for thy truth-speaking. Evidently the 
industrial overlords must be sure of their control if their 
agent dares to speak so boldly and freely. 

Well, fellow teachers, how does it feel to be claimed by 
the Employing Class? ‘We have the Schools” keeps ring- 
ing in the Editor’s ears and urges him to renewed efforts 
to induce the teachers to exert themselves to prevent the 
consummation of this gigantic conspiracy to enslave the 
thought of America. 

In this portentous hour, when the people are dissatisfied, 
impatient, ground down by the profiteers, oppressed by the 
legalized violators of the law, and seem to be ready for 
almost any wild economic or political adventure, it ill 
behooves the owners of America’s industrial processes to 
launch a gigantic industrial and intellectual war. We, of 
the American Federation of Teachers, cannot but accept 
the challenge. The struggle is inevitable; let us meet it. 
Our cause is not only the teachers’ but also humanity’s 
cause. 

—From the News Bulletin of The Teachers Union (Local 

5, A F of T), for September, 1920. 


BONUSES FOR ATTENDANCE AT SUM- 
MER SESSIONS AND INSTITUTES 


Arizona: 
Flagstaff ..... $300.00 
Jerome ....... 200.00 to N.S. grad. 1st term 
150.00 to N.S. grad. 2d term 
100.00 to N.S. grad. 3d. term 
Phoenixay. ss. 150.00 


New Mexico: 
Railroad fare paid to teachers who attend 
summer school. 
Illinois: 
Franklin County—$15.00 paid for attendance 
at State Teachers’ Convention. 
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A. STATEMENT: “OF PRINGEPEES 
Missouri University Teachers Union, Local 126, 
| A Pepi: 
Our OBJECT Is THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION 
We believe in democracy, and in the schools as 
We believe that in 
a democracy it is the duty of the schools to place 


the chief agency of democracy. 


within the reach of the whole community that train- 
ing in citizenship, industrial efficiency, and _ social- 
ized self-development without which freedom of 
thought and action is impossible. 

We believe that the success of the schools in real- 
Con- 


‘sequently we believe that the teacher is one of the 


izing these ideals depends upon the teachers. 


most highly productive of workers and that if his 


work is to be well done, he must live in an atmo- 
We believe that 


the teacher’s freedom and self-respect involve a wage 


sphere of freedom and self-respect. 


commensurate with the importance of his work and 
sufficient to attract men and women of ability, a 
voice in determining policies and programs of edu- 
cation, freedom of teaching and a secure tenure of 
office. 

We believe that instruction must be independent 
and non-partisan, the teacher being a servant of 
and responsible to the public only, similar to a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court who, tho appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, is there- 
We believe 
that the teacher must be free to teach the truth as 
he has found it and that the conscience of the prop- 


after under the domination of neither. 


erly trained teacher is the only guarantee against an 
Be- 
cause we recognize that in this respect the teacher 
has one of the most responsible of callings, we be- 
lieve that the free exercise of the teacher’s conscience 
is the means by which the due acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility can be achieved. In cases in which the 
teacher’s action merits criticism or control, such 
criticism and control should emanate from the pro- 
fession. 


anti-social use of the schools for propaganda. 


We believe that this freedom is as essen- 
tial in the primary and secondary schools as in the 
colleges and universities. 

We believe that in any association of public school 
teachers, the teachers in universities supported by 
taxation are in duty bound to take part, since such 
a university is an essential part of the public school 
system. We believe that the state supported system 
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of education is a whole in which the health of each 
part depends upon the health of all the others, and 
that in consequence the interests of the teachers are 
identical thruout the system. We believe that this 
identity of interests extends to the teachers in pri- 
vately controlled universities not operated for gain, 
or devoted to the interest of a sect. 

We recognize that for practical purposes there — 
must be a division of function between the teaching 
staff and the staff of administration. We believe 
that the office of the administration is to maintain 
the highest possible degree of technical efficiency in 
the working of the educational plant, but we be- 
lieve that the subject matter to be taught and the 
methods of instruction fall within the province of 
the teacher. 

While we acknowledge that administrators are 
actuated by educational ideals, and while we fully 
recognize the need for loyal cooperation of teachers 
with executive officers, we nevertheless insist that 
the teaching staff should take all proper means to 
assert its right to a controlling voice in the determi- 
We believe that such 
action on the part of teachers will in the long run 
uphold the hands of administrators with right edu- 
cational ideals by strengthening the schools against 
outside influence that threaten to commercialize 
teaching, and to limit its freedom. 


nation of educational policy. 


We believe that the services of teachers ought not 
to be regarded as a commodity to be bought at the 
lowest possible price. To follow such a policy can 
end only in the ruin of the profession, for it results 
in leaving the work of teaching to those who are too 
unambitious or too incompetent to enter callings 
with higher financial rewards. The low pay of 
teachers now prevailing we believe to be the most 
immediate menace of education. 

We believe that the only dependable hope for re- 
form lies in the organization of teachers on a na- 
tional scale to deal with problems which are national 
in scope. We believe, moreover, in the affiliation of 
teachers other workers, and that such affiliation 
will serve the best interests of both parties and of 
the general public. 

To the teachers affiliation will give more power 
to accomplish the purposes for which they organize, 
since the problem of improving the conditions under 
which teachers work is essentially similar to that of 


September, 1 920 


Steer bag Facok. 
For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questionsarise in the history 
recitation, in your language work, 
in spelling, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words,synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that this Supreme Authority is 
a universal question answerer and con- 
tains just the information desired ? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 
Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and 4 @=22 
2,700 Pages. y/ 

Write for Specimen Pages of 


Regular and India-Paper Editions, 
Prices, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


improving the working conditions of any other group 
We believe that afhliation with other 
workers will make for freedom of teaching. As 


of workers. 


there is more cause for apprehension that the schools 
will be used for propaganda against the workers 
than for them, affiliation will be a counter-weight 
in favor of a genuine and evident impartiality. 

We believe that a permanent improvement in the 
condition of workers depends largely upon educa- 
tion, since it is only thru the public schools that the 
workers can gain the breadth of outlook and special 


The 


organized workers have an interest in public educa- 


knowledge required for solving their problems. 


tion and will inevitably adopt a policy toward it; al- 
ready they have resolved to seek representation on 
the governing boards of the tax-supported schools 
and universities. We believe that the affiliation of 
teachers with other workers can do much to direct 
such a policy into proper channels. 

We believe that the public at large has nothing 
to fear and much to gain from the cooperation of 
teachers with other workers, since such cooperation 
of all workers is a move in the direction of a more 
enlightened and more thorogoing democracy. 
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Unusual Opportunity to 
buy slightly second 
(ALMOST PERFECT) 
MEN’S 


SILK SOCKS 


All sizes, and in the following colors : 


Black, White, Brown and Cordovan. 


$2.75 for half dozen 
$5.25 for dozen 


Direct from Manufacturer to Ultimate Consumer 


Money refunded if unsatisfactory 


Mail money orders to 


RAY HOSIERY COMPANY 
144 Vreeland Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 
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THE HOMILIES OF FINEGAN 


(Extracts from the Decision of Thos E Finegan, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, of the State of Pennsylvania, in the case of the appeal of the Lancaster, Pa, 
teachers who were dropped from the service for belonging to the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers.) | pre eee 

‘‘The teacher-petitioners were not dismissed from service. They were 
permitted to teach the full period of time covered by their contracts. Their! 
contracts terminated at the end of the school year. The board of school di- 
rectors passed a resolution expressing its conviction that the action of such 
teachers in joining an association affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor was not for the best interests of the schools and, respectfully re- 
questing that such teachers abandon the affiliation. The board thereafter de- 
clined to employ these teachers for another year. There is no legal obligation 
on the part of the board of school directors to contract for the ensuing school 
year with any of the teachers employed during the past school year, and the 
fact that such teachers are or are not members of an organization of any kind 
has no bearing upon the lawful action which a board may take in such; 
matter.’’ p. 3. 

‘‘Kvery effort possible was being made by the State, in cooperation with 
local authorities, to obtain increased compensation for all the teachers em- 
ployed in the schools of the State. Notwithstanding these facts the teacher- 
petitioners herein formed an organization which was affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, for the sole purpose of using the influence of such 
labor organization to coerce the board of school directors into granting the 


salary increases which such teachers had demanded. This procedure was im- 


proper and unprofessional.’’ pp. 5, 6. 

‘“‘General education has been provided thru the maintenance of public 
schools, since such schools were first established in this country, upon the. 
theory that greater security will be accorded human rights and prop: rty 
rights thru an educated citizenship. Teachers are, therefore, thru their 
work in giving instruction to the youth of the land, protecting and conserving 
these rights.’’ ‘‘Teachers must be as free and independent in the discharge 
of their public obligations and responsibilities, and in their devotion and 
loyalty to the public interests which they serve as are firemen, policemen, or 
soldiers.’’ p. 8. 

‘“‘The authority conferred by law upon the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will be exercised without delay or hesitation to protect the rights 
of eons ee a superior authority attempts to destroy or limit such 
rights.’’ p. 9. 

‘‘A teacher should understand when entering the profession that she be- 
comes a public servant to render a public service. In the interest of the public 
good, if rea she must expect to make sacrifices and to endure hard- 
ship. 2. p29: 

“If the teachers involved in this controversy desire to be considered by 
the board of school directors of the Lancaster City Schcol District in the 
awarding of contracts for the ensuing school year, such teachers should take 
such action as will remove their present disqualification. They should place 
themselves in a position to render that impartial service to the entire com- 
munity which the office of teacher demands they shall render. This may be 
done by properly disbanding the local branch or union of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers established by the teacher-petitioners in the Lancaster 
City School District, cr by individual members simply resigning from mem- 
bership therein. It is, therefore, urgently recommended that the board of 
school directors shall renew contracts with those teachers involved in this 
controversy who pursue the course above outlined, and who have no other 
disqualification.’’ pp. 9, 10. 
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The Employer 


HO... A S._L Gah A D- 
BOURNE, who ‘tooka 
prominent part in the activi- 

ties of the recent Industrial Confer- 
ence at Washington as a representa- 
tive of the public (being chairman 
of the General CommiutteenotsFit- 
teen) rose at a dinner of the War 
Trade Board Club at the Waldorf 
last night and defended the Ameri- 


things are as they are. Talk about 
educating your workingman. You 
had better educate the employer 
first. He is the man supposed to 
have the more agile brain in the 
beginning. 

“During all the time I sat in the 
labor conference at Washington, I 
never heard one single constructive 
proposition offered by the employ- 


can working- ers’ @rouUps 
man, declaring was just a case 
that the Ameri- of ‘No = aNa, 
can employer is CONTENTS No, alle the 
responsible that time. “I eam 
the state of af- EDITORIALS 19 labor make 
fairs is as it Is. fee 7 compromise af- 

Mr. Chad- pte neu pare ] ter compromise 
bourne, who | ; and all they got 
was acting ‘THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY . . 79 from. theresnes 
as toastmaster, : group were 
as REPORT OF ORGANIZATION WorK . 83 Noes 

“Twas sit- “You and I 


ting in a New 
York club one 
day recently, 
when a promi- 
nent man came 
in and said to 
me: Well lve 
done a good 
day’s work.’ I 
asked him what it was. ‘I’ve just 
reduced the wages of my employes 
25 pen cent; he replied... =Dids they 
stand for it?’ I asked. ‘“Iwo-thirds 
of 4hem: didy he replied, “but the 
other third was unionized and they 
wouldn't.’ ” 

‘“Phis. type ot emplover.” Miz 
Chadbourne almost shouted, thump- 
ing the table vigorously as he spoke, 
‘is responsible for the fact that 
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PROCEEDINGS OF EASTERN CONFER- 


From THE LOCALS 


Are WE Our BrotHers’ KEEPERS? 96 


—our class—are 
97 certainly re- 

sponsible, gen- 

tlemen, for that 
89 ; 
state of affairs. 
We are respon- 
sible fore the 
position of the 
pendulum be- 
fore it began to- swing Dacky. 
—Part of Paid Advertisement under the Auspices of 


..Ihe Church League for Industrial Democracy, in 
The Baltimore News of December 6, 10910. 


ACT OF CONGRESS, 1912 


“The right of Government employees to organize 
and affiliate with labor organizations was specifically 
acknowledged, so far as Federal employees are con- 
cerned, by an Act of Congress of 1912”—From Re- 
port of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1910, 
page 1009. 
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IN THE OPEN 


When the history of the union movement among 
teachers is written, many of the early events will 
be very difficult to dig out. There is far too much 
of shyness, and shall we say not a little of timidity, 
in hesitating to make known to interested persons 
and agencies active in the movement exactly what 
is happening in the territories of most of the locals. 
‘The officers of the locals may not realize that every- 
thing that happens has some importance, and often 
a great deal of importance, as a feature of an im- 
portant social movement. 

We need an increased readiness to tell those 
things which we often keep quiet about “for fear 
the enemy is nigh.” . Anyway, it is a social move- 
ment we are furthering, and we have no ultimate 
right to keep things secret, as if they were personal 
experiences. 

A little more talk, please! 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Thru the veil that still hangs between us and the 
Soviet Republic 'we are permitted from time to 
time to see something of what we may be inclined 
to believe is true—inclined because the news in the 
large is humanly good. We are informed by a 
member of an official commission that has visited 
Russia within the past year that the report on Rus- 
sian education written by Mr Lincoln Eyre a staft 
correspondent of the New York World, an Inde- 
pendent-Democratic newspaper, is one of a series 
of the truest information that has come out of that 
country since the Revolution. We are glad to re- 
print some of the story, and if we can obtain more 
information, direct from the sources, we shall be 
glad to tell that. 

American teachers realize, of course, that certain 
special interests do not want them to believe any- 
thing favorable to Russia. The reason for this 
peculiar state of mind we hope will be evident as 
we learn more about Russia. 


OUR PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY AGAIN 


The new president of the University of Minne- 
sota, Dr. Lotus D Coffman, delivered an address 
on ‘Teachers’ Associations” at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. The 
address was in reality an attack on teachers’ unions, 
and not exactly what the title would imply. How- 
ever, we have learned to expect these vagaries of 
professional method, and to look for the substance 
rather than for the method or the spirit. 

The burden of the address, which is being copied 
widely in educational journals thruout the country, 
It is undignified 
and unprofessional for teachers to join unions. It 
is unfair to the public for teachers to take sides with 
a special portion of the community. It is proper 
for teachers to join with other teachers in a large 
organization, which we take it means the N E A 

Dr. Coffman makes much of the point that teach- 
ers are not laborers. And he maintains that teachers 
are members of a profession. We find ourselves 
entangled in a confusion of terms owing to the fact 
that teachers have few of the attributes of a pro- 
fessional class, since they do not control the condi- 
tions under which they work. Many laborers do 
control their working conditions, and hence are pro- 


is familiar by frequent repetition. 


fessional ! 


THE LUSK EDUCATIONAL BILLS 


It is not so far from New York to California by 


-any method of idea-transfer that Lusk of Albany 


should not be informed accurately as to what the 
education-controllers of California want. Neither 
does the mind of man have to journey far to see 
that both sinister manifestations of anti-social pur- 
pose are directed toward the same end,—to stop the 
schools from teaching or from getting ready to teach 
the truth. ‘True, the schools have not distinguished 
themselves in that direction in former years, but the 
world has steeped itself in misunderstanding for a 
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very long time, and it is growing tired. Besides, 
the institution of education is coming to be consid- 
ered, weak and inefficient tho it is, as the potential 
agency for directing progress. 

Senator Lusk, with the aid of reactionary interests 
in the New York State Legislature, and with the 
approval of a limited section of reactionism in edu- 
cation, was successful in having passed two bills 
that go far toward disqualifying education for any 
distinguished influence in social progress in the 
future. One of the bills requires every school or 
college, excepting schools of religious denominations, 
in the State of New York not already an accepted 
part of the public school system of the state, or not 
a part of the so-called university of the State of 
New York, to make a full and satisfactory and 
“verified staternent showing the purposes for which 
the school is maintained, and the nature and extent 
and purpose of the instruction to be given.” If the 
statement is satisfactory, the regents of the university 
of the State of New York will issue a license. “The 
license may be withdrawn, and the school closed 
“when it shall appear to the regents that the school, 
institute or class is being conducted in such a man- 
ner as to be detrimental to the public interests.” 
The Board of Regents is elected by the Legislature. 
There is no telling what a partisan-selected board 
might regard as “detrimental to the public inter- 
ests.’ So think large bodies of citizens represent- 
ing every shade of religious belief, altho the bills do 
not affect denominational schools, and so think 
nearly every public spirited organization in the State 
of New York, conservative as well as radical. ‘The 
Governor will probably veto this bill. 

The other bill requires every public school teacher 
in the State of New York to be examined to show 
that he “is a person of good moral character, and 
that he has shown satisfactorily that he will support 
the constitutions of this state and of the United 


States, and that he is loyal to the institutions and 


laws thereof.”’ It has been pointed out by the New 
York Tribune (Republican) that Abraham Lin- 
coln could not have held a license as teacher in the 
State of New York under this law, because he was 
guilty of actually aiding in the overthrow of an 
“institution,” that of slavery. 

The average teacher might be able to pass this 
test without embrassment, provided he thought it 
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just that he should be brought up short and made 
to take any test. But he could not rest easy for 
the remainder of his career, because the law pro- 
vides that, ““The certificate authorizing a person to 
teach may be revoked by the commissioner of educa- 
tion on the ground that such person is not of good 
moral character, or for any act or utterance show- 
ing that he will not support the constitutions of 
this state and of the United States, or that he is 
not loyal to the institutions and laws thereof.” The 
point here is that anyone may convince the commis- 
sioner that a particular teacher is not something or 
other he ought to be. The teacher himself is 
guaranteed no protection whatever, for neither trial 
nor hearing is provided for. 
education in the City of New York are credited 
with the introduction of this “joker.” The presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Education said at 
a public hearing before the Lusk Committee that 
in his opinion it should be possible to dismiss a 
teacher “‘whenever the educational authorities are 
satisfied that he is undesirable, and without being 
limited by the laws of evidence.” And again, 
he said, ‘“The Board of Education should have the 
same right to dismiss a teacher that a private em- 
ployer has to dismiss an employe.” 

Only two organizations of teachers in the. State 
of New York took the trouble to fight this in- 
famous bill, Local 5 and Local 71 of the American 
Federation of ‘Teachers. Public condemnation is 
strong against this bill also, and it is expected the 
Governor will veto it. 


Reactionary forces in 
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‘Teachers are too conservative in all matters which 
concern their financial interests. ‘hey are slow 
to present their own cause to the public. ‘This 
is due not only to a certain lack of initiative inher- 
ent in the teachers’ relation to public matters, but 
also to the long repression to which they have been 
subjected by most local school authorities. “hey 
look to these authorities to protect them financially, 
and thru such action to subserve educational inter- 
ests. : 

It must be acknowledged that school boards have 
not properly fulfilled this function. For whatever 
reasons this is true, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the teachers themselves must act as guar- 
dians and expositors of the public interest in the 
schools. In some cities where bad conditions have 
forced them to organize and work for the better- 
ment of the schools, groups have developed which 
are highly competent to this task. In smaller towns 
and in rural schools such groups have not developed. 

The idea which is being forced upon teachers is 
that from some central point this great movement 
should be co-ordinated by a directing group which 
might collate the experience of all the recent drives, 
study and formulate methods, gather and shape pro- 
paganda, prepare publicity matter, and give counsel 
as to schedules. 

The existing and growing deterioration in Public 
Education due to the loss of trained teachers, the 
decline in attendance at teachers’ training schools, 
. the decline in the standards of quality of incoming 
teachers, and to the increase in temporary certifi- 
cates, must be corrected for the sake of the growing 
generation. 

As the basic cause of these conditions we all recog- 
nize the deficiency of funds for education. ‘This is 
nation-wide. It must be remedied within a very 
short time if the educational system of the country 
is to be saved. ‘The loss of trained teachers must 
be stopped, and the work of teaching rendered at- 
tractive to persons of capacity. “Teachers cannot be 
trained in a short time. It will take years to man 
the schools even as they were before 1914. We can- 
not afford to wait for the public to become suff- 
ciently alarmed to act. It is our duty to tell the 
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public what is happening and will happen to its 
schools. 

We must show to the nation the peril of inef- 
fective schools. We must arouse the public to the 
enormous inequalities of educational opportunity be- 
tween the states and within each state. We must 
make them understand that the present method of 
sporadic drives for better conditions cannot remove 
this desparity. 

There is great danger that in the desperation of 
their financial condition, teachers will lay emphasis 
on the wrong phase of the school situation. ‘To suc- 
ceed in saving the schools the attention of the public 
must be directed not to the needs of the teachers, 
but to the decline of public education. When the 
people become convinced of the fact, their attention 
will naturally be directed to the cause; but a plea 
for the teachers’ needs is a wrong start. 

In some of our larger cities during the current 
school year teachers’ campaigns have been conduc- 
ted which have resulted in better pay for teachers. 

‘The experience of these teachers is as valuable 
for their errors of method and procedure as for 
what they have done wisely and effectively. Would 
it not be worth while to collate and study plans and 
achievements of the various campaigns with a view 
to formulating correct and effective procedure and 
to extending the benefits of such procedure to other 
teachers who contemplate similar action? 

There is a value easily appreciable in ‘having the 
movement for school betterment general and con- 
temporaneous thruout the United States. ‘he in- 
fluence of a general movement becomes almost irre- 
sistible. A sort of rivalry for school improvement 
would come into play. The national magazines, 
which have already to a large extent championed the 
cause of the schools, would help in molding public 
opinion in general. 

‘The teachers in rural schools and in small towns 
are usually unorganized. ‘This isolation of the indi- 
vidual renders teachers weak, fearful and _ over- 
modest in their efforts for obtaining more adequate 
salaries. The effects of this isolation might be 
removed largely by national organization for a com- 


mon purpose, 
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There exist in all cities civic, labor, social or busi- 
ness organizations which should readily unite their 
efforts with those of. the teachers if the vital impor- 
tance of the school issue can be impressed upon them. 
A central organization could best formulate the 
larger argument to be directed to them. 

The time is most propitious because of the poli- 
tical situation. Enough has been done already to 
make it clear to men and women of intelligence that 
the condition of the schools is a national peril and 
shame. By a central organization and by local pres- 
sure, it should be feasible to induce the great poli- 
tical parties to make the cause of public education a 
plank in their platforms in the national campaign 
just before us. 

The National Education Association has done 
more in the past year for the cause of the schools, 
and of the class room teacher, than ever before in 
its existence. “Ihe Association has gathered an enor- 
mous mass of school data and has furnished this ma- 
terial freely to any who wanted it. It has been the 
prime mover in the great volume of better schools 
propaganda that has been appearing in magazines of 
national circulation. But the leaders of the N E A 
have not been able to seize the opportunity to in- 
crease the membership and the influence of the Asso- 
ciation by developing the ideas here presented into a 
program of action. Is the American Federation of 
‘Teachers in a position to take advantage of the keen 
interest in this matter? It has been objected that 
the expense of such an undertaking is prohibitive; 
further, that the regular work of organization de- 
mands the full time and energy of the present field- 
workers. 

‘These objections are important and must be con- 


sidered, but they should be weighed against the ~ 


probability that the program proposed would in all 
likelihood greatly reduce the expense and difficulty 
of organizing. 

It would furnish the strongest argument for new 
groups to afhliate. It might well result in tripling 
our membership within a year. One can hardly 
conceive of a teaching group accepting the immense 
obligation of Federation assistance in this crisis and 
refusing to join the Federation. 

In deciding on the whole matter it is well to 
remember that this is the propitious hour for secur- 
ing better conditions. ‘The economic situation can 
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never be better for our claims than now when the 
proof is plain that salaries, miserable before the war 
and before the vast increase in living costs are now 
from 70% to 100% lower in actual value, when 
teachers are leaving their work by tens and hundreds 
of thousands, when normal school attendance is 
dropping from 25% to 60%, when national publica- 
tions are rallying to save the schools, and the citi- 
zens of every community are easily convinced that 
the schools are in great danger. ‘To join effectively 
in the national movement, local organization includ- 
ing practically all teachers is necessary. 

Without the least desire to be too urgent with 
the leaders of our Federation, I must, as a loyal 
member, take this opportunity to say to them that 
this work will be done either by the N E A or by 
some group independently unless they take prompt 
action to occupy this exceedingly strategic field for 
the Federation. I feel that this question is so im- 
portant and the time element so vital that an im- 
mediate session of the Executive Council should be 
called to consider it. 


MISS JOSEPHINE COLBY, ASSOCIATE FIELD 
SECRETARY, WRITES FROM ARIZONA 


| have before me a letter from the Palo Alto, 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce, it conveys a definite 
recognition of the local teachers’ union. I! have 
permission to quote the following from this letter: 
“We not only desire your hearty support of the com- 
munity propositions above, but also your definite co- 
operation as members of the enlarged organization. 
We hope (the organization) will be the means of 
establishing a better understanding between all ele- 
ments of our population, farmers, merchants, me- 
chanics, builders, teachers, faculty men, commuters, 
women.” The letter closes with an invitation to the — 
teachers union to take out at least a plural member- 
ship in the local chamber of commerce and co-operate 
as an organization with them in the aims of com- 
munity betterment. 

This, Local 153 has done. 


WE WIN 


On April 22, 1920, an intercollegiate debate was 
held at Tucson, Ariz., between the University of Ari- 
zona and the University of Southern California on 
the question, RESOLVED, THAT THE TEACHERS 
SHOULD JOIN THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. 

Our unofficial protagonists, Mr Hess Seaman and 
Mr Fred W Fickett, Jr, of the University of Arizona 
won the debate by the unanimous decision of the 
judges. 


The Teacher’s Personality* 


Henry Louis SMITH 
President, Washington and Lee University 


As a background to our consideration of the 
‘Teacher’s Personality, I wish to make a few prelim- 
inary statements. 

A seething ferment of change and reconstruction 
is evidently ushering in a new era. Not only in 
our political customs and institutions, but our homes 
and schools and educational aims and methods are 
to be profoundly modified by this onrushing tide of 
change. 

It is our task to answer the question, “What 
place will education occupy in the new social order ?” 
What great ideas, even now shaping themselves in 
the crucible of human thought, will determine the 
attitude and duties of American manhood and 
womanhood toward American boyhood and girl- 
hood? ‘To anticipate these ideas is to prepare our- 
selves for leadership, to recognize them is to clarify 
our vision of duty, to put them into swift execution 
is to hasten the coming of a wiser and better day. 

When our nation shall have outgrown this crude 
child-era of democratic experimentalism, four great 
truths will, in my judgment, be universally accepted 
and acted upon. 

1. That the young people of a nation are at once 
its greatest asset, its chief undeveloped source of 
power, its most valuable field for unlimited invest- 
ment. 

We invest millions in American stocks and bonds 
for a beggarly 5% or 6%, which invested in Amer- 
ican boys and girls would enrich us beyond imagin- 
ation. 

Our most stupendous blunder in the past has been 
to undervalue them. Our greatest present crime is 
to neglect them. Our most misplaced economy is 
inadequate provision for their health and happiness 
and training. 

2. That the right rearing and training of young 
Americans is the most complex problem, the might- 
iest task, and the most inspiring opportunity of our 
generation. Let but one single generation be rightly 
trained from babyhood in body, mind, and immortal 
spirit, and all of the knotty problems of our social, 


*Note: This address recently delivered before Washing- 
ton teachers, was obtained for publication by the Grade 
Teachers Union, Local 16, 
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industrial, and political life would be in rapid proc- 
ess of solution. Let the training of but one genera- 
tion be wholly neglected and our civilization, losing 
its art, science, literature, education and religion, 
would be far on the road to primeval savagery. 

The right training of the young is the spiritual 
reproduction of the race—the highest form of the 
activity of immortal man, the supreme task of a 
democracy, the fruit and measure of its wisdom and 
culture. 

3. That the training of the intellect alone is fa- 
tally inadequate. ‘The recent history of the German 
Empire, its marvelous rise to power, its present 
moral and economic bankruptcy, has taught the 
world this stupendous lesson, that science and litera- 
ture and art alone can neither preserve nor advance 
human civilization. “The heart must be trained with 
the head in the Christian principles of love, sym- 
pathy, unselfishness, and service. 

4. And for the comfort and inspiration of this 
great gathering, let me add that the fourth charac- 
teristic of the new era will be a frank recognition 
of the greatness of your task and the glory of your 
service. 

When our hero worship shall have become sane 
and wise, when the Golden Rule shall have become 
at least to some extent the law of American life, 
and unselfish service the test and measure of Amer- 
ican greatness, then will it be universally recognized 
that the true leaders and makers of the nation are 
not the politicians, nor the manufacturers, nor the 
millionaires, but those who train and mold and in- 
spire the young. 

And now to our specific subject, The Teacher's 
Personality. 

Modern civilization is the resultant of great dom- 
inant ideas constituting in each era the Spirit of the 
Age. The Master-idea of the Middle Age was 
Power; its hero was the conqueror. “The Master- 
idea of the 17th and 18th centuries was Liberty and 
the Rights of Man; its hero was the patriot, the 
rebel, the martyr. The Master-idea of the 19th 
century was Knowledge and Research; its hero was 
the Scholar, the Scientist, the Inventor. 
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The Master-idea of the 20th century, sweeping 
human civilization with irresistible force in a new 
direction, is already becoming clear. It is Co-oper- 
ation, shifting the emphasis from Power to Motive, 
from Knowledge to its Application, from Machinery 
to Men, from Tyranny to Democracy, from the 
Organization to its human constituent Units, from 
Force to Feeling, from Edict to Argument, from 
abstract Logic to concrete Human Nature. 

This new spirit is affecting the multiplied activi- 
ties of today like an all-pervading atmosphere. The 
day of the dictator, the slave-driver, the cold- 
blooded routine organizer, of non-human economic 
formulz, of countless and helpless human cogs in a 
well-oiled and resistless machine, of autocracy in 
business, government, commerce, manufacturing, and 
teaching, has passed away, probably never to return. 

The leadership of today is becoming steadily more 
human, less intellectual and mechanical, than it was 
even five years ago. 

Every increase in the importance of the human 
factor adds to the relative importance of Personality 
as an essential element of successful leadership. ‘To 
the ability and energy that distinguished the business 
giants of a generation or two ago must now be added 
a winning Personality, if the organization is to run 
smoothly and successfully. In this third element lies 
the secret of the new business leadership of men like 
Schwab, Patterson, Herbert Hoover, and the young- 
er Rockefeller. 

Since the raw material with which the teacher 
deals is human beings at the age most responsive to 
sympathy and most rebellious of control, the per- 
sonality of the teacher has always been considered 
an important element in his success, but few of us 
realize that with the swift changes now taking place, 
it has actually become the leading factor in a teach- 
er’s success, promotion, and happiness. 

The day of the merely mechanical school teacher 
is about over. “The cold-hearted routine drill-master 
will never satisfy the demands of a modern school- 
room. 

A magnetic, compelling, inspiring Personality, 
with its ftuitive, irresistible leadership, is today the 
crown-jewel of our profession. 

Like many other gifts and graces, it is the natural 
inheritance of a favored few. Yet it is within the 
reach of a far greater number as an acquired faculty, 
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and may be completely lost by carelessness and lack 
of conscious effort. 

To.develop and retain such a Personality should, 
therefore, be the constant and persistent effort of 
every teacher. That such efforts may be definite and 
effective, I wish to mention four essential character- 
istics of such a Personality. ‘They are four steps — 
upward to the sunlit heights of the teaching profes- 
sion. ‘To attain them is to be born again. 

1. The first is 4 Warm Responsive Heart, sym- 
pathetic, appreciative, quickly interested in other 
people. A narrow mind in the schoolroom is a 
dire misfortune, but a narrow heart is a tragedy. 

Love is the sweetest thing in the world, the most 
contagious thing in the world, the mightiest thing in 
the world, and nowhere sweeter, more contagious, 
or more all-powerful than among these young pil- 
grims on the highway of life. “They are not dis- 
embodied intellects to be trained to think, but living, 
feeling, willing human beings to be trained to live. 
Our human civilization, to which you are guid- 


ing them, reaches its worthiest culmination, not in 


brute force nor in barren reason, but in love and 
sympathy and service. Shun cold-heartedness, cyn- 
icism, petulance, sarcasm, contempt, anger, hostility, 
therefore, as you would a plague. Love and appre- 
ciation, sympathy and service—these oil the com- 
plex bearings of life’s machinery, lift the clouds that 
overhang every pathway, and waken in earthly 
schoolrooms and playgrounds the harmonies of 
heaven itself. Lay aside your worries, forget your 
own pains, suppress your resentments, love your 
work, love your schoolroom, love your colleagues, 
love your pupils, especially the erring and unlovely 
and lonely, and you will find for yourself the secret 
of a teacher’s happiness. 

2. The second element in a winning personality 
is Forcefulness, the power to control yourself and 
others. Few things are more quickly susceptible of 
conscious cultivation than will-power. No one is so 
miserable, none so inefficient, as the fretful, com- 
plaining teacher, who is too weak-willed to control 
herself or her pupils. 

The attainment of self-mastery is the first step 
toward the control and leadership of others. It 
should be striven for with zealous and persistent 
determination. ‘To lose control of one’s self, one‘s 
temper, prejudices, passions, feelings, fears, likes, 
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and dislikes, is pitiable weakness, and every leader 
of the young must be strong. Let every teacher, 
therefore, practice daily the art of independence, 
self-reliance, the conquest of natural inclination, the 
savage pleasure of forcing one’s way against obsta- 
cles within and without. If all men and women are 
divided into those who lead and those who lean, be 
aleader. If on the great four-track highway of life, 
every worker must be a locomotive or a box-car, put 
yourself in the locomotive class, with a steam power 
sufficient not only to move yourself, but to pull a 
long line of cars behind you. 

Shun indecision, fear, irresolution, hesitation, 
fickleness, cowardice, procrastination, self-induigence, 
and all the other out-drippings of weakness and in- 
ability. 

In these stormy times, every tree of life should 
have a taproot, every house of life a stone founda- 
tion, every individual a backbone, every teacher the 
divine gift of leadership. A loving heart and an 
iron will, each supplementing and re-enforcing the 
wther, make an irresistible combination. Teachers 
who have become possessors of both have no trouble 
with “discipline”. or student hostility, or leaden- 
minded idleness. “They lead and mold and inspire 
by a sort of divine right. 

3. The third element of a winning personality 
is Vision, that uplifting, far-seeing, vivid Imagina- 
tion, which habitually sees thru and beyond the 
mere outer husk and surface-appearance and discerns 
the inner and greater meaning of things. It is the 
divine gift of the prophet, the seer, the poet, the 
interpreter, of all the real teachers of the race. It is 
the unfailing and beneficent source of the contagious 
and exalted inspiration that differentiates the real 
leaders and teachers of immortal men and fact-im- 
parters of the average schoolroom. It irradiates the 
homely round of school duties, the monotonous 
drudgery of recitations and examination papers, with 
a glow from the skies, lights an altar fire on the 
teacher’s desk, and makes the crowded schoolroom a 
very sanctuary. 

Where the blind drill-master sees childish wilful- 
ness and obstinacy, the real teacher gifted with the 
faculty of Vision recognizes, with a feeling akin to 
awe, the awakening human will, dimly realizing its 
divine prerogative, and with erratic movements try- 
ing out its eagle pinions. “These swarming, noisy, 
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troublesome children are not mere names on the 
school roll or cogs in the school machinery. They 
are the hope and light and joy of a hundred homes, 
the most precious raw material ever entrusted 
to human skill, the future leaders and molders of 
our great Republic. 

To this divine insight the pathos of the ages may 
dignify and consecrate a cabin of undressed logs; the 
splendor of the truest heroism may crown a bare- 
foot boy, and the worn hands and self-sacrifice be- 
side which the poems of medieval chivalry are dull 
and shallow. History without Vision is a dull series 
of dates and names and dead facts. With it, it 
becomes the marvelous and thrilling panorama of a 
whole race struggling upwards toward the light. It 
is the teacher’s Vision that sweetens and transforms 
drudgery, uplifts and consecrates the spirit, swings 
the schoolroom into line with the spirit of the age, 
opens the receptive mind of childhood to the inner 
and higher meaning of life and duty, and establishes 
and maintains the creative spiritual leadership which 
is the crown and glory of our great profession. 

4. The fourth characteristic of a strong, effective, 
inspiring Personality is the Habit of constant 
Growth. 

Unless the mind and heart and faculties of a 
teacher are constantly growing, they are inevitably 
shallowing, hardening, narrowing, deteriorating. In 
no other of the great professions is it so fatally easy 
to become the slave of routine. ‘The fixed location; 
the clock-like regularity of the daily program; the 
endless repetition of the same tasks; the monotony 
of teaching the same subjects from the same text- 
books year after year—these act like an all-pervading 
atmosphere of carbonic-acid gas, steadily benumb- 
ing the teacher’s freshness and enthusiasm, paralyz- 
ing her initiative, robbing her of vitality, and too 
often making her the petty, narrow, joyless bond- 
slave of monotonous and ineffective drudgery. 

The only antidote is steady growth, and this must 
be accomplished against an equally steady resistance. 
Such growth is not mere accretion, the mere addi- 
tion of years or facts or experience to one’s previous 
stock, but a change from within, pervading the 
whole life and strengthening and fructifying every 
faculty. As it must be a conscious effort against 
resistance, let us study its processes. 

How does a tree grow? By what plans and speci- 
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fications have the life forces of a giant forest tree 
lifted it against the downward pull of gravity to its 
present stature and eminence ? 

First, it grows in Breadth, thrusting its branches 
ever outward in search of more abundant air and 
sunshine. 

Second, it grows in Depth, multiplying its roots 
and driving them deeper into the solid earth to an- 
chor its growing bulk against wind and storm. 

Third, by the innermost law of its being it grows 
in Height, persistently lifting its green crown fur- 
ther from the earth in which its roots are set, nearer 
to the far-off blue that calls it overhead. 

So must We grow, if we would utilize the limit- 
less opportunities of our sacred calling! 

Grow first of all in Breadth. Breadth of Knowl- 
edge that the cutting edge of your own specialty may 
be made effective by the momentum of ripened wis- 
dom and rich experience, that you may see life sane 
and whole, that breadth of knowledge may give you 
tolerance, poise, mature judgment, and an open 
mind. 

Grow also in breadth of Interest, that your river 
of life may be no starveling streamlet trickling 
along a stony bed, but a rolling river, rich and full 
to the brim. Life is not a line, measured by its 
days and months and years, but an area. Its true 
content is its length multiplied by its breadth. It 
is the multiplicity of interests, variety and rich- 
ness of experiences, height and depth of one’s 
thoughts, hopes, and emotions that make life worth 
living. ‘These are the effective antidote to dullness, 
narrowness, and dreary monotony. 

Grow also in breadth of Sympathy. For the sake 
of your high calling and your own personality, free 
yourself from onesidedness and hopeless partisanship, 
from narrowness and petty provincialism, from race 
prejudice and class prejudice and religious bigotry. 
Thus, shall you grow in mellowness and wisdom, 
in tolerance and serenity, and in a greatness of soul 
which will uplift your whole school community. 

The second direction of growth is Depth. 

The blight of your stormy and uncertain age is 
its restless shallowness, its hysteric changeableness, 
its epidemic of aimless discontent. 

Let every tree of life, therefore, develop a tap- 
root, let no house of life be built upon the sand. 
In such a tempestuous period, breadth without 
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depth is fatal. Carefully matured opinions, freedom 
from shallow optimism or hysteric pessimism, stead- 
fast courage and unshaken self-control, fixed prin- 
ciples reaching down to the living and immutable 
rock—let these enable us to stand foursquare to all 
the winds that blow, doing our life-work with a 
serenity and effectiveness which shall uplift and 
strengthen every young heart that looks to us for 
guidance and inspiration. 

But no immortal spirit set to teach and lead 
other immortal spirits can ever be satisfied to grow 
only in breadth and depth. By an irresistible law 
of its being, the tree grows also in height, lifting 
its green crown in defiance of the downward pull of 
gravity upward toward the skies. So must We 
grow if we would be worthy of our high vocation. 

We are all on our way to a common grave, but 
the paths that lead to it are infinitely varied and 
each must choose his own. Petty, earth-looking 
lives, absorbed in the trivial, the low, the mean, the 
selfish, the unworthy, are choosing the valley road, 
amid swamp and mire and undergrowth and creep- 
ing things and perpetual shade. For them, alas, no 
blue sky nor tonic sunshine, no quickening breeze, 
nor far-off horizon! 

Uphill? Yes, then climb toward it, and every 
step of ascent will give you a broader vision and a 
more tonic mountain air. Rugged and stony? Yes, 
but along this mountain highway the elect Spirits 
of the race, the great teachers of every era, have 
walked exultant on their way to glory! 

These are the processes of growth, outward, 
downward, and upward, that make a teacher’s life 
a perennial source of help and inspiration. 

Love and Sympathy to oil the school machinery ; 
Weill-power and Energy to keep it successfully at 
work; Vision to illuminate and transfigure; and this 
three-fold Growth in breadth and depth and height. 
‘These are the four steps up which the teacher climbs 
the lofty levels of his great profession. | 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 

As the swift seasons roll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unresting 


sea.” 


Report of Organization Work to The 
Fourth Convention’ 


; LV LAMPSON 


Field Secretary, The American Federation of Teachers 


Recently, in a small city in the United States, the 
question of whether teachers should unionize was 
under discussion. In fact, the discusion became so 
serious that it was taken up at prayer meeting where 
a good old deacon appealed to the Almighty to “‘save 
the teaching ‘corpses’ from the labor unions.” Evi- 
dently the Almighty must be on our side for in this 
particular city, in spite of the prayers of the deacon, 
the teachers were able to form a union. In the 
presence of this concrete evidence of Divine favor, 
let us consider the state of the union movement 
among the teachers thruout the country. 

Those of you who were present\at the Pittsburgh 
Convention in 1918, will remember how small a 
group we were. At that time we had no officers on 
full time; no official organ. We had only twenty- 
eight locals. ‘Today we have three full time ofh- 
cials and an office force. We have an official pub- 
lication. We have one hundred forty locals. There 
are teachers’ unions in every part of the country. In 
fact, out in the Territory of Hawaii we have one; 
down in the Panama Canal Zone we have another; 
up in Canada we have still another. Our locals are 
chartered not only among the public school teachers, 
rural, grade and high; but also among the normal 
school, college and university teachers. Last night 
Superintendent Mortenson of Chicago, denominated 
the union movement among the teachers as the most 
progressive educational movement of the present day. 
I have heard other superintendents speak of it as 
the only hope of the American teacher. The move- 
ment has approached a national significance. We 
have in fact become an International Union. 

WorkK IN THE OFFICE 

Your Field Secretary is called upon to make a 
report of his activities. “These have to do with work 
in the office and work in the field. The former set 
of activities include among others, the sending out 
of— 

1—Information to libraries, colleges and univer- 


*Read at the Chicago Convention, December 30, 1919. 


sities for use in debates by students. 

2—Innumerable form letters. 

3—Form letters to practically every educational or- 
ganization in the country. 

4_-Form letters to practically every educational 
journal in the country. ‘There has been quite 
a generous response from these journals. Many 
of them have printed our literature and quite 
a number have commented favorably upon our 
movement. 

5—Literature and form letters to every labor 
journal in the United States and Canada with 
the result that there has been much publicity. 

6—Form letters to every Indian school in the 
country. 

7—Form letters to practically every director of 
vocational education in the country. 

8—Form letters to 600 leading trade union women 
of the country, requesting their cooperation in 
extending the movement. As President Still- 
man has said, we have received a great deal of 
help from these women. 

9—One thousand form letters for use among the 
normal school teachers. 

10—One hundred form letters for use among the 
college and university teachers, “The response 
from the higher institutions of learning has 
been encouraging. 

One of the best of 
these was published by the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association which had 4,000,000 subscrib- 
ers. Asa result of this kind of publicity, some 
of our locals in Texas were organized. 

Hawaii, Fargo, the University of Montana, 
Bates County, Mo, and the Canal Zone are illustra- 
tions of organizations effected thru correspondence 
and office propaganda. 


11—-Newspaper interviews. 


Work IN THE FIELD 
The work in the field has of course consisted of 
many more or less extensive trips among which are 
the following: 
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1—To the states of Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Mississippi, inclusive. On this occasion, the 
Chilocco Indian School was organized. A charter 
was applied for a little later but the real work was 
done at the time specified. In Texas, Denison, Gal- 
veston, Austin, San Antonio and Houston were or- 
ganized and later Beaumont applied for a charter. 
A large union movement among Missouri teachers 
was initiated at this time. 

2—To the South where we met with very grat- 
ifying results. ‘The Atlanta teachers came across 
with the organization of 526 out of 566 possible 
members. I recall sending a telegram to my own 
local in Washington telling about the organization 
of the Atlanta teachers and making the statement 
that “As Atlanta goes, so goes the South.” We are 
expecting a great deal of help in extending our or- 

ganization thruout Georgia and nearby states from 
Mr Phillips, Miss Barker and the other members of 
Local 89. 

3—To New England with the result that Bangor, 
Fitchburg and Pawtucket applied for charters. 

4-To New Jersey with the result that Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Paterson, Trenton and Newark ap- 
plied for charters. 

5S—To Pennsylvania with the result that Phila- 
delphia and the Edinboro Normal College applied 
for charters. 

6—To Virginia with the result that Lynchburg, 
Norfolk and Portsmouth applied for charters. 

7—To Maryland with the result that Baltimore 
City, Allegeny, Prince Georges, Montgomery and 
Anne Arundel counties have applied for charters. 

8—To Missouri with the result that the Univer- 
sity of Missouri was organized. ‘There are three 
delegates from that local at this convention. 

9—To California. This trip was taken upon the 
invitation and at the request of the California Fed- 
eration of Teachers which assumed in large part the 
responsibility for paying the expenses involved. As we 
are to have a special report upon California from 
Miss Colby, I will not encroach upon her subject, 
except to say that the union teachers arranged unus- 
ually fine meetings at Sacramento, San Francisco and 
Fresno. At the meeting in Fresno there were 2,000 
teachers present. I wish to say in this connection 
that my faith in our movement has been strengthened 
by my experiences in California. I have no doubt 
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whatsoever of the success and growth of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Before concluding this 
part of my report, I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of the splendid cooperation extended to me by 
President Stillman and Secretary Stecker and the 
other members of the Executive Council. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are certain recommendations which I would 
like to place before you for consideration: 

1—In my opinion, our offices must be centralized. 
The effectiveness of organization work is seriously 
hampered by the fact that the office of the President 
and the Secretary-[T'reasurer is located in Chicago 
while that of the Field Secretary is located in Wash- 
ington. ‘The latter is willing, under the circum- 
stances, to move to Chicago. ‘This decision is ren- 
dered more difficult by the belief which I hold that 
the permanent headquarters of the organization must 
eventually be located at the National Capitol. | 

2—In my opinion, the following pamphlets should . 
be prepared at an early date for distribution: 

(a) How to Organize a Teachers’ Union. 

(b) Objections to the Union Movement Among 
the Teachers Answered. | 
Benefits of the Union Movement Among the 
Teachers. : 

The Union Movement among the Normal 
School ‘Teachers. 

The Union Movement Among the Colleges 
and University Teachers. 

(f) The Smith-Towner Bill Revised. 

(g) Labor’s Contribution to Public School Ed- 

- ucation. 

You will be interested to know that a recent in- 
vestigation of a large number of text-books dealing 
with the history of education disclosed the fact that 
in only one of them is there any reference whatso- 
ever to labor’s contribution to public school educa- 
tion. No reference, outside of a foot note, is made 
in an yof them to the fact that organized labor is in 
large part responsible for the establishment of the 
public school system in this country. 

3—I would recommend that the locals in the 
various states join together in making an arrange- 
ment whereby they can secure certain columns of 
some reputable labor journal for use as an official 
organ. The California Federation of Teachers has 
been able to reserve two pages in the San Francisco 
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Labor Clarion. ‘Uhe publishers have agreed to send 
the paper regularly to teachers thruout the state at 
the rate of two cents a copy. Mr C A Davis, 
Vice-President of the California State Federation of 
‘Teachers, is in editorial charge of the pages reserved 
for the use of teachers. 

4—_I would recommend to the officers of the na- 
tional that instead of endeavoring to extend the 
movement entirely thru their own efforts, they pay 
more attention to its extension thru existing locals. 
Each one of our unions should have its extension 
committee, e. g., Fresno; each one of our states that 
has not yet formed a state federation should have its 
state union extension committee; e. g., the State of 
Missouri; each one of our states should as soon as 
possible form a state federation by means of which 
extension work can be very effectively done; e. g., 
California. 

THE AFFILIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES WITH 
ORGANIZED LABOR 

This convention should prepare to meet the cam- 
paign that is being waged in some quarters against 
the affiliation of public employees with organized 
labor. I propose to devote the remainder of my 
time to that subject. 

We are being attacked upon the grounds that 
public employees should not affiliate with organized 
labor because in so doing they take an oath of alle- 
giance to a labor organization which is superior to 
their obligations to the government. As a matter 
of fact, the teachers are not required to take an oath 
of allegiance by the American Federation of Labor. 
It is the custom among the craft unions to require 
such an oath which, however, contains the specific 
reservation that nothing in it shall interfere with 
one’s obligations of citizenship. Whenever a craft 
union man takes the oath of allegiance, he in reality 
reafarms his allegiance to the government. 

We are being attacked upon the grounds of the 
strike. It should be pointed out in this connection 
that the American Federation of Labor grants to 
the American Federation of Teachers a charter of 
complete autonomy which means that we have con- 
trol over our policies and affairs. No teachers’ 
union can be called out on a strike, sympathetic or 
otherwise, by any labor organization. We are pro- 
tected in this respect by a strict guarantee in the 
Constitution of the American Federation of Labor. 
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We teachers are employees of the public. Our sal- 


‘ aries and school laws depend upon political bodies, 


school boards, city councils, state legislatures and the 
Congress of the United States, whose membership 
and policies depend upon the voters. ‘he great ° 
majority of the teachers of the country do not vote 
and even if they did they would not constitute a 
sufficient proportion of the votes in any given com- 
munity to get results unaided. It is therefore neces- 
sary for us to afhliate with the American Federation 
of Labor whose four million voters are interested in 
education and will utilize their votes for the im- 
provement of educational conditions. ‘There have 
been no strikes among union teachers. ‘There have 
been a considerable number of strikes among non- 
union teachers in the United States and Canada. 
We do not resort to the strike as a means of getting 
results, but depend upon publicity, organization and 
political action; methods thoroly consistent with our 
position as teachers and with the ideals of democ- 
racy. he American Federation of Teachers is in 
strict accord with the form, the spirit and the tradi- 
tions of the American system of Government. Those 
who condemn the former assume the responsibility 
of condemning the latter. 

We are being attacked on the grounds that by 
reason of our affiliation we are subject to the control 
of labor. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
This whole matter resolves itself into the question: 
‘What does organized labor expect of the teachers 
in return for the support accorded them?” In the 
first place, the American Federation of Labor is an 
organization made up of employed people. We are 
employees and are eligible to membership. Labor 
leaders are candidly ambitious to build up their or- 
ganization. It is a proper ambition. In the sec- 
ond place, organized labor is guilty of the crime of 
wanting to be understood. In the third place, the 
leaders of labor look upon the teachers as a further 
steadying influence in the ranks of labor. Neither 
of these two points requires elaboration. Both should 
be readily comprehended. In the fourth place, or- 
ganized labor is interested in the improvement of 
I remember Mr. Hugh Ma- 
gill, Legislative Representative of the National Ed- 
ucation Association called me up on the ’phone one 
day to relate a conversation which he had just had 
with Mr. Henry Sterling, Legislative Representa- 
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tive of the American Federation of Labor. 
Magill said “Sterling tells me that we need have no 
concern as to the support of the A F of L for the 
Smith-Towner Bill Revised because there is no sub- 
‘ ject in respect to which organized labor thruout 
the country is so united as the improvement of edu- 
cational facilities.” Labor leaders want our coope- 
ration in bringing about the improvement of the ed- 
ucational system of the country. 

We are being attacked on the grounds that as em- 
ployees of the public, teachers should not affiliate 
with any particular class. This is the favorite argu- 
ment of a prominent educator who puts the follow- 
ing question up to the union teachers to answer: 
“Why do not teachers affiliate with the Chamber 
of Commerce? Why not with the Bar Association ? 
Why not with the Methodist church? Why not 
with the Medical Association? Why not with the 
Grange? Why affiliate with Organized Labor?” 
The answer is readily given. All teachers cannot 
afliate with the Chamber of Commerce, they are 
not financially able. All teachers cannot join the 
Bar Association, they are not all lawyers. All 
teachers cannot join the Methodist Church, they are 
not all Methodists. All teachers cannot join the 
Medical Association, they are not all doctors. All 
teachers cannot join the Grange, they are not 
farmers. But all teachers can join the American 
Federation of Labor because they are all employees. 
Certainly from the standpoint of education, The 
American Federation of Labor cannot be regarded 
as a class organization. It has done much to pro- 
mote the cause of public school education. Its mem- 
bers believe in education not merely for the children 
of labor, but for the children of all the people. 

Our IDEALS 
In dealing with the present crisis, I believe that 


we would do well to make the people better under- | 


stand our ideals. My own interpretation of them is 
as follows: 

We believe in the ideal of an efficient teaching 
personnel. You can have schools without school 
buildings, but you cannot have schools without school 
teachers. 

We believe in the ideal that teachers should know 
life. Education is supposed to be an adjustment to 
life. How can teachers make that adjustment prop- 
erly if they themselves are not in touch with the 
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conditions of the real world? 

We believe in the ideal that teachers should not 
only know, but dare to teach the truth. 

We believe in the ideal of the dignity of labor. 
We teachers can render a great service by emphasiz- 
ing with the children of the country, not only the 
dignity and worth of labor, but also the need, par- 
ticularly at this time, of increased and better produc- 
tion. “This would be a real contribution not only to 
the country but to the world in the period of re- 
construction. 

We believe in the ideal of public service. We 
are willing that the union movement among the 
teachers should be tested by this criterion. 5 

We believe in the ideal of toleration. It has been 
said that toleration is the cement which holds so- 
ciety together. Most of the present unrest is due to 
an unwillingness of one group to appreciate the view- 
point of another group. ‘Teachers can do much to 
inject the spirit of toleration into society by a proper 
training of the youth. 

We believe in the ideal of “Democracy in Educa- 
tion; Education for Democracy.” It is our belief 
that there can be no democracy in government or in 
industry unless there is democracy in education. ‘he 
last stand of autocracy will be in the dominion of 
the mind. ‘The world cannot be made'safe for de- 
mocracy unless the schools are kept safe for de- 
mocracy. 

These are our ideals. In the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, we have an agency whereby we 
can transform these ideals into definite and concrete 
action. 


TEACHERS TO LEAVE UNION OR LOSE JOBS 
St. Louis Forbids A F of L Affiliation 


Special to THE SUN AND NEw York HERALD. 


St. Louis, April 14.—The Board of Education notified 
public school teachers today not only to refrain from join- 
ing the Central Trades and Labor Union, but also that high 
school teachers belonging to the union must withdraw from 
their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor or 
lose their jobs. 

To make this effective a resolution, offered as a proposed 
amendment to the rule of the board dealing with employ- 
ment of instructors, was presented at the regular monthly 
meeting of the board by W Frank Carter, who, in addition 
to being a member of the board, is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce—From The New York Sun. 


The Sun has stated the most significant point in 
the last line: “Big Business” has no use for teach- 
ers’ unions—EDITOR. 


Proceedings of The Eastern Conference of ‘The 
American Federation of Teachers 


RuTH Harpy 
Secretary, Eastern Conference 


On the morning of April 2, 1920, the first annual 
meeting of the Eastern Conference of the American 
Federation of Teachers was called to order by Mr 
Henry R Linville, “Temporary Chairman. Miss 
Ruth Hardy was elected Temporary Secretary. The 
report of the credentials committee was read and ac- 
cepted. 

An address of welcome was given by Miss Mary 
A Depew, President of the Philadelphia ‘Teachers 
Union, Local 58. Miss Isabel Williams of St Paul, 
Minn, Associate Field Secretary of the A F of T, 
replied. 

Mr James P Maurer, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor, addressed the dele- 
gates on the weakness of unorganized teachers. He 
emphasized the great strength of organizations affl- 
iated with all other labor organizations and the 
value of securing benefits thru the organized efforts 
of those who will enjoy them. 

Mr Maurer laid stress on the need of fighting for 
liberties under present conditions under which teach- 
ers ordered to teach lies are unable to resist, because 
they are unorganized. He denounced the propa- 
ganda of such institutions as business colleges de- 
signed to create a psychology hostile to the labor 
movement. He spoke of a newspaper to be estab- 
lished by the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor which is to print only the truth. In closing, 
Mr. Maurer offered the services of the State Fed- 
eration to the teachers. 

Motions to the effect that this session be continued 
as an open session and that committees be made up 
only of volunteers were carried. 

The Convention moved to adopt the following 
resolutions on teachers’ salaries, tenure, size of 
classes, retaining men in the school system, the sab- 
batical year for teachers and labor education: 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING TEACHERS SALARIES 


I. Be it Resolved, by the Conference of Eastern 
Locals of the American Federation of Teachers, at 
Philadelphia on April 3, 1920, that it declare itself 


in favor of a minimum wage for substitute teachers 
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of Six Dollars for each day of teaching, such pay to 
be made by the departments of education: 

Il. Whereas, Ours is a government founded on 
public opinion and the only source of intelligent 
opinion lies in educated citizens, the work of the 
teacher is the most fundamental of public services, 
and 

Whereas, ‘\Vhe teacher, 


our free and elementary school systems, has never 


more particularly in 


received the respect of the community due to so 
fundamental a service either in regard or in money 
payment, and 

Whereas, No great public service can be car- 
ried on unless it attracts and retains men and women 
of ability, energy, and thoro training, yet the salaries 
of teachers thruout the country are so low that an 
ever decreasing number are entering the occupa- 
tion, and an increasing number are leaving, many 
after years of study and experience, 

pestle. hwesoived,. lnat all locals fot the 
American Federation of “Teachers should work with 
their respective states for adequate salaries as a 
measure of the community’s respect for teaching as 
an essential service, and that this work should be 
based on the following principles: 

1—Equal pay for work done without distinction 
of sex. 

2-—A minimum salary for the teacher of I’wo 
‘Thousand Dollars a year. 

3—The substitution, after adequate pay has been 
secured, of a sliding scale of wage, based on the 
varying index numbers of the cost of living as pub- 
lished by the United States Government, so that 
the adequate pay may be maintained, regardless of 
the fluctuating value of the dollar, until such time 
as Congress shall by law establish a stable unit of 
money value to replace the present metallic stand- 
ard, provided that at no time shall the minimum be 
less than $2000. 

Be It Further Resolved, That study be 
given to the question of ways and means for re- 
taining men teachers already in the systems and 
attracting men into the teaching profession, and be 
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it resolved to have a committee of volunteers from 
different localities to study the problem and to re- 
port its findings and its solution to the next Eastern 
Conference of the American Federation of Teachers. 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING TEACHERS TENURE 


Whereas, Vhere is clear evidence of an in- 
sidious effort on the part of reactionary politicians 
and autocratic school supervisors to gain absolute 
control of the teaching force by destroying teachers’ 
tenure thru the gaining of power to dismiss tachers 
at will according to the political bias of those in 
power, or for mere personal whims, and 

Whereas, This power can lead to nothing 
other than the complete intellectual and spiritual 
enslavement of the teacher by destroying any vestige 
of initiative or desire for expression of opinion, 
thereby converting the public schools into media for 
the propaganda of a special class, and 

Whereas, A teacher’s best efforts can be put 
forth only when he or she is entirely free from any 
anxiety concerning the security of his position, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, By the Convention 
of Eastern Locals of the American Federation 
of Teachers held at ‘Philadelphia on April 3, 
1920, that it go on record as being in favor of ten- 
ure of office for all teachers after a probationary 
period of one year, and furthermore, 

Be It Resolved, That this convention favor 
the framing and the passing of laws by state legis- 
latures and by local authorities which make possible 
the dismissal of teachers only on the basis of clear- 
cut charges which shall have been proved at a trial 
of the accused by a trial board upon which there 
shall be teacher representation, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That all unions 
of teachers and other workers be urged to in- 
clude among their activities a vigorous agitation 
toward the end that such legislation shall be en- 
acted by the state legislatures and by local authori- 
ties. 

THE SIZE OF CLASSES 


Whereas, It is the consensus of pedagogical 


that classes should be limited as 
to the number of pupils, and 

Whereas, It is the right of every child to 
have the best kind of school training which the com- 
munity can give to that child, and 


Whereas, ‘The child cannot receive the proper 


experience 
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kind of individual attention when he is placed in a 
class which has more pupils than pedagogic theory 
and pedagogic experience have found to be proper, 

Be It Resolved, By the Conference of East- 
ern Locals of the American Federation of ‘Teach- 
ers, held at Philadelphia on April 3, 1920, that the 
number of pupils in any class shall be limited as far 
as possible to twenty, and that in no case shall the 
number of permitted to exceed twenty-five, and 

Be It Resolved, That the locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers be urged to agitate for 
such limitations in the size of classes in their re- 
spective communities, and 

Be It Further Resolved, ‘That the aid of 
all labor bodies be enlisted in the efforts to secure 
such limitations in the size of classes thru appro- 
priate legislative enactments and local school board 
regulation. a: 

TO RETAIN MEN IN THE SCHOOLS 

Resolved, That the Committee in charge of 
the problem of retaining men in the school system 
be known as the Teachers’ Welfare Committee, 


this committee to consider also the question of the 


length of the school day and of the school year. 
COMMITTEE OF TEACHERS WELFARE 


Mr John W Marsh... 2. oe Local 100 
Wiss Dent 2.63 ee ees 
Miss/R Stutz’ 22s. ae & 8 
Mis F Martinez’... 7.222 en Hes ae 
Mirs-G' Ryan: 3 3) 3 ee ee 
Mrs 'B Ryan. oe ee ‘5 
Miss Boles is. o72 Beer F895 
Miss: VE *Brown 2.2) 2 pti 
Miss' Depew! 2 0 SS 
Mr Jno A Frenzel ........... Mle 24 


(Proceedings to be continued in the May issue.) 


WARN TEACHERS AND FIREMEN TO QUIT UNIONS 
OR LOSE PLACES 


San Francisco, April 27—Members of the teachers’ and 
firemen’s unions recently organized here, received notices 
today from the Board of Education and the Board of 
Supervisors, respectively, that they must give up labor 
union affiliations or lose their positions. 


San Antonio, Texas, April 27—-A temporary injunction 
restraining city officials from interfering with the affilia- 
tion of members of the fire department with a firemen’s 
union, recently organized here, was in force today. Dis- 
trict Judge S. G. Tyaloe issued it yesterday and made it 
returnable on Friday. 

—From the New York Times of April 28, 1920. 


From the Locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers 


FROM LOCAL 5 
(The Teachers Union of the City of New York) 


How the New York Teachers Secured $36,000,000 


The passage of the modified Lockwood-Dono- 
hue Bill by the legislature of New York State 
was the most remarkable salary victory ever won 
in this country. This signal triumph was due, 
not altogether to the public or legislative recogni- 
tion of the fact that the laborer, even tho he be 
a teacher, is worthy of his hire, but also to the 
striking campaign waged by the united teachers, 
aided somewhat by the fear of the business men 
and educational officials who labored under the 
delusion that failure to enact additional salary 
legislation meant the growth of the union senti- 
ment among the teachers—something that our 
educational and business autocrats greatly fear. 


That my statement is no exaggeration is evidenced _ 


by the fact that just before the passage of the 
salary bill Dr William L Ettinger, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of New York City, was quoted 
by the public press as having said that failure to 
pass the Lockwood-Donohue Bill would mean a 
fearful future for the schools. “The teachers 
have been reluctant to organize or afhliate them- 
seives with unions for the purpose of obtaining 
necessary pay increases,” said Dr. Ettinger, ‘but 
they will be driven to unionize unless their de- 
mands are granted.” Thus, according to the 
admission of this educational authority the very 
existence of the “Teachers Union made possible 
and necessary this remarkable piece of legislation! 


The teachers, realizing the immensity of the 
task that faced them—securing $20,500,000 after 
having secured $16,000,000 a few months previ- 
ous—set aside organization and personal prejudices 
and formed a central directing committee of 25 
called the Merger Committee. ‘This committee 
represented not only the most powerful teacher 
organizations such as the Teachers Union, Local 
24, the Federation of ‘Teachers Associations and 
other non-union bodies, but also the most effec- 
tive and experienced campaigners in the various 
groups. The Merger Committee formulated plans 


‘ 


and policies for enlightening the public and the 
legislature as to the crisis confronting our schools, 
and designated three committees—legislative, pub- 
licity, and finance—to carry them out. 

The function of the Legislative Committee was 
to pledge enough votes to insure the passage of 
the Lockwood-Donohue Bill which contained our 
demands. To accomplish this most effectively 
and, with as little friction as possible, the State 
was divided into two parts: New York City with 
its 25,701 employes of the education department; 
and up-state, with its 29,413 teachers; each division 
conducting its own legislative campaign along simi- 
lar lines. New York City was divided into school 
districts each with a Salary Committee under the 
guidance of an experienced chairman, and each 
school in every district was similarly organized. 
The salary committee divided their functions along 
the same lines as did the Merger Committee—legis- 
lative, publicity and finance—and worked in har- 
mony with their central chairmen. The district or- 
ganizations, under the guidance of the Central Com- 
mittee, worked to secure the endorsement of the 
Icgislative representatives of their respective dis- 
tricts and usually succeeded by using the follow- 
ing tactics: 

1. Thru the Teachers Union and Local 24, 
New York, they secured the endorsement of or- 
ganized labor thruout the state, and of their var- 
icus locals. ‘The members of these locals wrote 
to their representatives in the legislature urging 
them to support the bill. In addition, President 
Holland of the State Federation of Labor and 
Jehn O’Hanlon, the State Legislative Agent 
helped the teachers’ lobby at Albany, and were 
very effective in securing support. 


2. The parents of the various schools were 
organized into associations, addressed by well- 
known speakers who told them about the teacher- 
shortage and then secured, not only their en- 
dorsement of the salary bill, but also succeeded 
Ir getting most of them to write to their repre- 
sentatives urging them to vote for the measure. 
‘These associations were then united into one 
large city-wide Parents’ Association which later 
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stormed the capital on behalf of the teachers. 

3. Committees of parents and teachers per- 
sonally canvassed the legislators at their homes 
and tried to secure their promise of support. 

4. Local labor unions, social clubs, tax asso- 
ciations, church Republican and 
Democratic clubs, settlements, Rotary -clubs, com- 
munity councils, prominent public men and others 
were visited, circularized or addressed by teach- 
ers and enlisted in the cause of education. 

5. Immense and mass meetings 
were held by the teachers in various schools and 
some under the auspices of public spirited citizens 
such as the Committee of 100, the community 
ccuncils and organized labor. ‘These meetings se- 
cured much publicity for the cause. 

While this work was going on in the districts 
and rural communities, a dozen members of the 
Legislative Committee, often aided by other dis- 
trict and school representatives, were at Albany 
working incessantly to 


organizations, 


spectacular 


explain the educational 
crisis to the members of the legislature and to re- 
move the under which many 
labored. Many of these men ignored our litera- 
ture, but they could not ignore what our repre- 
sentatives said. [his personal lobbying was the 
most effective offensive weapon employed by the 
teachers. 

To furnish the speakers with ammunition and 
to enlighten the public, the Publicity Committee 
was organized. ‘Ihe chairman of this committee 
was assisted by a very large staff of volunteers 
who could be called upon at a moment’s notice, 
for such necessary work as securing data, reading 
proof, mailing literature, addressing district or 
parents’ meetings, and the like. ‘The committee 
succeeded in gathering a mass of statistics deal- 
ing with earnings of teachers as contrasted with 
the earnings of workers in other occupations, pre- 
pared leaflets showing the decrease in normal 
school enrollment and in the teacher supply, the 
increasing number of rejections and resignations; 
the number of children that were dismissed daily 
without instruction because of the teacher short- 
age, and gathered other data of great value in 
making it possible for the citizens to realize that 
a real crisis confronted them, and heroic action 
imperative. The literature, thus prepared 


misconceptions 


was 
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was spread broadcast thru the city. Editors were 
visited and induced to write editorials on the 
teacher shortage and leading feature articles deal- 
ing with concrete situations, while other public- 
spirited citizens, as Mr. William Fox, the mov- 
ing-picture magnate, placed the screen at our dis- 
pcsal, thereby making it possible for us to appeal 
tc hundreds of thousands of people. With such 
aid and thru the use of window placards and 
pasters, the public was forced to face the facts. 
The result was the birth of an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of our cause, which no legis- 
lature, however reactionary, dared ignore. 

To conduct so extensive a campaign funds were 
necessary. “Teachers were asked to make volun- 
tary contributions of one dollar or more, depend- 
ing on their annual salaries and ability to pay. 
Moreover, thruout the campaign the teachers in 
the schools held themselves ready to carry out 
every request of their chosen leaders. Certain 
pivotal legislators were continually flooded with 
letters, literature and telegrams requesting and 
sometimes ordering them to support the Lockwood- 
Donohue Bill. Despite the opposition of the 
various Boards of Election, of Mayor Hylan and 
up-state city officials, the bill passed the Senate by 
a vote of 50 to 1 and the Assembly without either 
dcbate or opposition. 

This campaign, more than any other, has proved 
conclusively that teachers will never receive 
full recognition, nor function effectively as com- 
munity leaders, in the coming social order unless 
they do two things; (1) unite into one big educa- 
tional organization; (2) come into intimate con- 
tact with the economic and social forces in the 
ccmmunity. [his can only be achieved in one 
way—thru the unionization of teachers and thru 
afflation with organized labor. As the dignity 
and the efficiency of the teaching profession rest 
upon unionization, the ultimate triumph of the 
union movement is inevitable. ‘The fight will be 
a long and bitter one because unionization of 
teachers will be fought by educational and _ in- 
dustrial autocrats with every powerful weapon 
at their command, but victory when it comes, will 
then be all the more welcome. ‘Those who be- 
lieve in the union movement, who know that only 
ii it and thru it lies the salvation of America 
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and the hope of struggling humanity, will neitber 
hesitate nor falter to make the necessary sacrifice 
that this struggle will entail because all progress 
worthy of the name is—SACRIFICE. 
ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 


Local 5, New York 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Lefkowitz prepared this statement 
on the request of The American Teacher for the purpose 
of outlining the technique of what appears to have been 
the most successful salary campaign ever waged by teach- 
ers. Doubtless many suggestions contained in the state- 
ment will be useful to other locals. We take pleasure in 
adding that special tributes have been paid by leaders in 
non-union teachers’ organizations to the skilful and hon- 
orable leadership of Mr Lefkowitz in this campaign. Local 
5 is very proud of him. 


NEW YORK SALARIES AFTER AUGUST 1, 1920, IN 
COMPARISON WITH SALARIES OF 10919 


The most substantial increases over 1919 rates provided 
in the new bill will go to the lowest paid teachers—those 
serving in the lower grades. The minimum salary for 
these teachers is increased from $900 last year to $1,500, 
beginning Aug. 1. The maximum of $1,600 becomes $2,- 
875. Of the 15,128 teachers in this group, 4,919 women 
will receive increases beginning Aug. I, over 100 per cent. 
above the 1919 rate, while 4,052 women will receive in- 
creases between 80 and roo per cent. The 3,737 women 
ceachers who have served in these grades sixteen years or 
more will receive increases between 70 and 80 per cent. 
above 1919 salaries. 

Stated in terms of actua! pay there will be 432 of these 
women teachers who will receive during the year beginning 
Aug. 1 more than $1,500 more than they would have been 
paid had the 1919 salary schedules still been in force, 
7,720 will receive from $1,200 to $1,500 more; 1,803 will 
receive from $1,000 to $1,200, 3,153 from $700 to $1,000, 
and the 281 in the first year of service an increase of $595. 

In the upper grades there are 4,541 teachers who will 
be paid a minimum of $1,900, a maximum of $3,250 with 
annual increments of $150. This new schedule will give 
521 women teachers an increase of between 80 and 100 per 
cent., seventy-three from 70 to 80 per cent., and 1,923 
increases of less than 70 per cent. In terms of salary 155 
upper grade teachers will receive an increase in excess 
$1,500; 230 an increase of from $1,200 to $1,500, and 
fifty-five an increase between $1,000 and $1,200. 

The 546 assistants to principals will be paid under a 
schedule with a minimum of $3,400 and a maximum of 
$3,600 reached in two annual increases. There are 492 
assistants receiving the present maximum of $2,600. 

The schedule for principals begins at $3,750 instead of 
$2,540, the 1919 rate, and increases $250 a year to a maxi- 
mum of $4,750. Of the 404 principals 350 now receiving 
$3,666 will be increased on Aug. 1, to $4,750. 

A new schedule has been inserted for teacher clerks with 
a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $1,800, to be 
reached in six annual increments of $100 each. 

The 2,508 assistant teachers in high and training schools 
will get a minimum of $1,900 and a maximum of $3,700, 
to be reached in twelve annual increments of $150 each. 
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First assistant teachers, of whom there are 196, will get 
a minimum of $3,200, with a maximum of $4,200, to be 
reached in five annual increments of $200 each. 

Clerical, laboratory and library assistants, 186, will re- 
ceive a minimum of $1,400 and a maximum of $2,400, 
reached in ten annual increments of $100 each. 

—From the New York Globe of April 26, 1920. 


FROM LOCAL 32 
(The Shenandoah, Pa., Teachers Federation) 
The subjoined quotation indicates the response 
which the superintendent at Shenadoah, :Pa., made 
to certain formal requests made by Local 32° of 
the Board of Education. 


At the meeting between a committee of teachers and 
this Board on the 24th of last month, one very important 
demand was made. It was “an increase in salary.” The 
teachers, in their effort to pattern after the custom to 
demand much with the hope of getting a little, in the 
judgment of the speaker, not only put themselves in un- 
professionally, but both farcical and ludicrous, as well as 
showing a lack of business principles applied. 

The demand for pay for “time attending local institute” 
is a farce. If any teacher is not sufficiently inclined, pro- 
fessionally, to attend local institute, then she or he may be 
excused. 

The speaker, is not opposed to a Teachers’ Association, 
but he does believe that superintendents, supervisors or 
principals should not be members of them, and especially 
if the tenets discussed at the convention in Philadelphia 
last Friday, are to become part of the principles of the 
Association; namely, “No fewer than one-third of the 
school board shall be teachers’; “that teachers shall help 
in the election of superintendent, supervisors and _princi- 
pals”; “that a principal shall not serve more than six years 
in succession, that is, two terms of three years each after 
which he should be sent back to the class room.” Woe 
be to the public schools if the assertion of the president 
of the association ever comes to be a reality! It is. “It 
was gratifying to see that teachers at last realized they 
belong to the workers’ class and not professionals’—From 
the Shenandoah (Pa.) Herald of April 8, 1920. 


FROM LOCAL 45 

Mahanoy City can now boast of having two local 
unions of the Teachers’ Federation ; one in Mahanoy 
City and the other in Mahanoy Township. Clus- 
tered in the valley, surrounded by the beauties of 
nature, you cam find ‘a very progressive corps of 
teachers, who are alive to the every need of the 
under-paid men and women. ‘This is the great fac- 
tor in moulding the minds of the future citizens of 
America. ‘The hopes of a better America, a better 
people, and a better and greater democracy. ‘[his 
depends wholly on the schools of our country. 
Therefore, let everyone who believes in the funda- 
mentals of education, give his best thought and ef- 
forts to this great cause of humanity. Mahanoy 
City teachers are determined to put forth the good 
work of organized effort to help this cause. An- 
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other star has been added to our banner in our 
locality. Mahanoy Township teachers were organ- 
ized on April 19th, by Mr D W Davis, interna- 
tional organizer for the United Mine Workers of 
Mr Davis is a man to be admired and 
He is one of the most popular and 


America. 
appreciated. 
best known organizers, and one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of the ‘Trade Union Movement. He has 
spent many untiring years fighting for the better- 
ment of the laboring classes. It was thru his firm 
effort and kindly advice that Local 45, Mahanoy 
City, owes her one hundred per cent membership. 


Bina M Ryan, President Local 45. 


FROM LOCAL 149 


The teachers in the Marion, (Illinois) local early 
in February, decided that it would be necessary to 
have a raise in salary. After a meeting and careful 
consideration of our system of taxation, they asked 
for a flat raise of $25.00 per month, from January 
920? 

The Board of Education 
neglected to give them an early meeting to present 
their claims. On February 17, Chas B Stillman 
explained the Federation movement to the teachers, 
and the entire corps of teachers organized, forming 
the Marion Federation of Teachers, and sent dele- 
gates to the next meeting of the Trades Council. 

In a few days the Board of Education received our 
committee, gave it a courteous hearing, then unani- 


for various reasons 


mously granted our full request, a flat raise of 
$25.00 per month from January 1 for each teacher. 

‘There is at present a “school fight” on for mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. 
tickets in the field, and one has publicly recognized 
the Federation and the right of the teachers to 
organize. 


There are two 


Roy L Suirvey, Cor. Secretary. 


THE TEACHER’S SELF-RESPECT 


|! am convinced that whatever proportion of the 
difficulty may be ascribed to low salary scales, it 
nevertheless is. not by any means the whole story. 
I should say that factors fully as important have 
been the tendency toward vexatious prescriptions 
and irritating standardization far beyond what is 
necessary for effectiveness in work, the net results 
of which constantly decrease the opportunity for 
self-expression in the teacher’s work. 

Add to this the present demoralizing and de- 
meaning interference of legislative committees, 
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school boards and self-acclaimed patriots, defining 
what may be mentioned and proscribing various 
topics and various methods, and you have what is 
essentially an attack on the self-respect of teachers, 
which necessarily results promptly in a reduction 
of the teaching force of the country which tends 
to sap it of its vitality. Thus the whole morale of 
the service is gradually shattered. 
—Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Dartmouth College, in 
Bull. of Institute for Public Service. 


A STORY: FROM: JERSEY* Cit ® 


Mr John G Anderson taught with me at En- 
glewood, N J, a few years ago at $800 a year. 
In 1914 he was studying at Teachers’ College 
with no prospects. Mr Fessenden, of the Fessen- 
den School for Boys offered him $2,200 and a 
home for himself and family. He refused it. 
Then Mr Wanamaker offered him $5000 and 
commission to take charge of his sporting goods 
department, which he accepted. He told Mr 
Grant and me on Saturday that he had just had 
an offer of another position, but that Mr Wana- 
maker gave him $3800 flat increase to stay. Note 
please $3800 to remain. Yet there are those who 
say to teachers, ‘““Get out if you don’t like the pay.” 

O Tempora! O Mores! 


CLEAR PROOF THAT LOCALS SHOULD INFORM 
THEIR MEMBERS 
To the Editor, THE AMERICAN TEACHER: 

Last year, without very mature deliberation, I joined a 
teachers’ local in Newark, N J. I wish to absolutely with- 
draw from any such affiliation and request that no more 
publications be sent me. 

The more I read THe AMERICAN TEACHER the less Amer- 
ican and more inflammatory I consider it. This country 
is not a Democracy, but a Republic. I am sick to death 
of the juggling with words which mean nothing but the 
Creed of Self. The way Labor has and is acting, puts it 
outside the pale of toleration of good, honest, red-blooded 
Americans. ‘There are still, thank God, those of us to 
cling to the good old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon ideals and 
who still have a belief based on the Golden Rule, and we 
are going to keep it going. 

If I am to be governed —and [I still am sane enough to 
believe in government, I prefer to be governed by those 
who are valued from the “neck up,” not from the “neck 
down.” TI think all this agitation is a direct attempt to 
foster class prejudice not to allay it—and springs from 
dangerous, diseased minds. 

I believe in one Union! 

The good old U S A—you are on the wrong track. 

ELLA W MOCKRIDGE. 
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DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 

PARIS, March 24.—In the course of my interview with 
Lunacharsky, the Peoples’ Commissary for Public Instruc- 
tion, he laid especial stress upon the country-wide character 
of the Bolshevist system of education in Soviet Russia. 
While of course the maximum effort toward the establish- 
ment of schools is being made, he said, in thickly popu- 
lated centres, children in the remoter districts are not being 
forgotten. 

In the Tver Government he observed the number of 
schools had increased from 2,800 in 1916 to 3,400 at the 
beginning of 1920. In the same province the scholars 
increased from 160,000 to 278,000 in the same period, while 
the personnel of instructors was more than tripled. Even 
in far-off Turkestan the number of children receiving a first 
grade education climbed from 40,000 to 120,000 and that of 
teachers from 2,000 to 5,000. The Government, despite the 
shortage of paper and printing facilities, managed to supply 
school books gratuitously to 2,500,000 pupils during r1o10. 
Moreover, 9,400,000 pairs of-shoes were distributed to the 
Soviet’s little wards. For the same year the educational 
budget reached the amazing figure of 20,000,000,000 rubles. 

“How about finding teachers for all these new schools?” 
I asked. “That is the hardest problem we have to solve,” 
Lunacharsky replied. “In principle we have mobilized all 
persons sufficiently cultured to serve as instructors and who 
are not needed for other purposes, but obviously we can 
only intrust the teaching of our children to those who 
share the ideals to which we aspire. There are now 10,000 
members of the primary teachers’ union and the member- 
ship is growing daily. Of course the union by no means 
comprises all the persons engaged in the work of public 
instruction. 

| Committees Over Schools 

“It is not easy to accustom conservative individuals to 
whom the imperial system gave autocratic authority over 
the children of their care to the Bolshevik theories of 
school administration. We feel that a teacher should not 
be a dictator but an adviser and comrade of his pupils and 
that his discipline should be enforced morally rather than 
physically. Thus each school is managed not only by the 
teacher alone but by a committee composed of teachers, 
representatives of the children’s parents and delegates of 
the pupils, themselves over the age of twelve, to which is 
added an envoy of the local branch of the Commissariat 
of Public Instruction. Of course, in the actual classroom 
the teacher’s sway is unquestioned. Vigorous efforts have 
resulted in the establishment of a considerable, though still 
inadequate, number of training centres for teachers. 

Thus the former Catherine Institute, one of Moscow’s 
foremost institutions of learning, is devoted altogether to 
preparing for educational work, a rapidly growing class of 
Communistic instructors. 
sent out into the country to spread the knowledge they 
have acquired among their less favored colleagues. There 
was opened on February 1, the so-called Sverdloff Univer- 
sity, to which will come students from all over Russia, 
desirous of gaining a thorough insight into Communist doc- 
trines from the political, social and economic point of view. 
Sverdloff University is designed primarily for the training 
of the exponents of Communism and world revolution but 
it will undoubtedly produce plenty of good teacher material. 

“The establishments which we call Peasant Universities 
are of course purely specialist schools dealing with agro- 
nomic science and other matters of immediate interest to 
the farmer. In many cases they have been organized on 
the initiative of rural communities without reference to 
the central authority. 

To Aid Defective Children. 
' “Another noteworthy feature of our programme is the 
formation of pedagogic courses designed to prepare a teach- 
ing personnel for abnormal children. The curriculum in- 


Graduates of this institute are. 
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cludes the study of physical and psychological peculiarities 
of the child and of methods for overcoming such defects 
through tuition. As for lectures on particular subjects 
outside the ordinary educational scope, there are so many 
I could not attempt to enumerate them. Here in Moscow 
our prospective teachers were offered in one week a popular 
lecture on the solar system by the distinguished Prof. 
Mikhaileleff, a report by Igor Grabar, a famous historian 
of Russian art dealing with his recent archaeological re- 
searches in the Volga region, and a series of talks on the 
history of music. I suppose those of our enemies who still 
regard us as a gang of brutalized murderers would be rather 
surprised to hear that we go in for such abstract erudition.” 

I reminded Lunacharsky that he had said nothing about 
the Soviet Government’s campaign for the abolition of 
illiteracy among adults. He handed me a copy of the 
celebrated anti-illiteracy decree issued by the Council of 
Peoples Commissaries, which provided in part: 

“The whole population of the Soviet Republic must be 
able to read and write. All Russians between the ages of 
eight and fifty who are illiterate are bound hereby to 
learn to read and write in the Russian language or in their 
original tongue as they please. All literate persons may 
be called upon to assist in teaching the illiterate. The 
period in which illiteracy shall be abolished shall be fixed 
by the municipal or Provincial Soviet in each district. 

“For adult citizens undergoing instruction in reading and 
writing the working day is abridged by two hours during 


_the entire educational period. Citizens evading duties spe- 


cified by this decree or in any way interfering with its 
provisions are subject to trial by the revolutionary 
tribunal.” » 

“Before the revolution,” Lunacharsky affirmed, “there 
were more than 100,000,000 illiterates in that part of Rus- 
sia now controlled by the Soviets. How many of these 
have learned to read and write in the past two years I 
cannot say, for accurate statistics covering the whole coun- 
try are lacking. This we know, however, and that is that 
where there were originally scarcely 15 per cent. of literate 
Red soldiers, there are now nearly 60 per cent. 

“In the navy, where the percentage of illiteracy was 
almost as high as in the army, there is virtually none. We 
know too, that where two years ago Petrograd numbered 
30 per cent. of illiterates among the population, she now 
numbers only 60,000 or about 8 per cent. Continuing at 
same rate of progress she will have none whatever six 
months hence. “I don’t hesitate to predict that in three 
years there will be no more illiteracy thruout the whole 
length and breadth of the Soviet Republic”—Lincoitn Eyre, 
in The New York World of March 27, 1920. 


THE LABOR JURY AT CENTRALIA 

Six men delegated by organizations affiliated with the 
A E of L and by a railway brotherhood division to sit 
as a “labor jury” through the trial of I W W members 
for the murder of Warren O Grimm at Centralia, Washing- 
ton, rendered unanimously a verdict of “not guilty.” In 
their report they declare that there was a conspiracy of 
the business interests of Centralia to raid the I W W hall; 
that Warren O Grimm was a party to this conspiracy; 
that the hall was unlawfully raided; and that the defen- 
dants had a right to defend their hall. They say that the 
evidence convinced them that an attack was made on the 
hall before a shot was fired. They also charge that the 
trial was unfair because the court refused to admit evi- 
dence vital to the defense, and because troops and Ameri- 
can Legion members were brought to Montesano the trial 
scene to influence the jury. The organizations represented 
by the labor jury are the central labor councils of Seattle, 
Everett, Tacoma and Portland, the Seattle Metal Trades 
Council, and the Centralia division of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen—From The Survey of April 17, 1920. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The American Labor Year-Book 1919-1920; Edited by 
ALEXANDER TRACHTENBERG, Rand School of Social Science, 
New York. 

The American Labor Year Book will be welcomed by 


teachers perhaps more than by many other groups of 
workers. Within the compass of its 447 pages are packed 
a wealth of information concerning the many phases of the 
labor movement thruout the world, carefully arranged and 
thoroly indexed. 

The American Labor Year Book now issued for the 
third time is undoubtedly one of the most important con- 
tributions made in the field of Social-Economic literature 
in the United States. The Rand School of Social Science, 
under whose auspices the work is done; Alexander Trach- 
tenberg, its editor; and the host of authorities in Europe, 
America and elsewhere that the editor has succeeded in 
marshalling in the service of this volume deserve very high 
praise in their painstaking work. 

Readers will note with satisfaction the absence of any 
propaganda in the many articles contained in this volume. 
It is evident that it was the aim of the editor to present 
the facts of the labor and Socialist movements in a scien- 
tific and impartial spirit. The book is divided into six 
parts. The first three numbering 255 pages, deal exclusively 
with the general labor movement, two-thirds of this space 
being devoted to “Labor in the War,” and the rest to the 
“Labor Movement in the United States,” and “Labor and 
the Law.” 

In the section on “Labor in the War,” are included arti- 
cles describing the part played by labor in the English 
Coalition Government; the “History of Woman Labor in 
War-Time France”; “England and America”; the “Work 
of the War Labor Board,” which played so important a part 
in the adjustment of industrial disputes during the war; and 
a concise account of the numerous war boards which were 
set up in the United States and elsewhere. This section 
closes with a description of the restrictions on Press and 
Assemblage and an account of some of the famous trials 
of opponents of the war in the United States, such as the 
Debs, Berkman, Goldman, Nearing, O’Hare and other trials. 

In the section on the Labor Movement in the United 
States, the history of several important labor unions is 
given, including, among others, The American Federation of 
Teachers, The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Office 
Workers, and Industrial Workers of the World. This section 
closes with an account of the forces which are attempting 
to develop an educational program for the workers, i.e., the 
Rand School, The Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, The 
United Labor Education Committee and the Boston Trade 
Union College. 

Part Four, which describes social and economic condi- 
tions, will be particularly helpful to teachers. In this sec- 
tion are brought together a good many useful articles dis- 
cussing the cost of living, food profiteering, wealth and in- 
come in the United States, the Plumb Plan, the United 
States Employment Service, the Non-Partisan League and 
other matters. 
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The last two sections, dealing with the Socialist move- 
ment in America, and in all the countries of the world 
where there exists an organized Socialist and labor move- 
ment, will be found, in these days of the increasing im- 
portance of Socialism everywhere, particularly helpful, espe- 
cially since the information contained in these two sections 
is not often available in such convenient form. 


THE GREENWICH SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Greenwich Summer School will be con- 
tinued from July 5 to August 13, 1920, under the 
direction of Mrs. Marietta L Johnson, Director of 
the School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Ala. 
The address is, Mrs H C Allen, Greenwich Sum- 
mer School, Greenwich, Conn. 

The charge for any course will be $15, for any 
two or more regular courses, $25. Accommoda- 
tions for boarding at $15 a week will be offered for 
a limited number of students. 

‘Professor John Dewey says of Mrs Johnson’s 


work at Fairhope: 


“In my judgment the school has demonstrated that 
it is possible for children to lead the same natural 
lives in school that they lead in homes of the right 
sort outside of school; to progress bodily, mentally 
and morally in school without factitious pressure, re- 
wards, examinations, grades or promotions; while they 
acquire sufficient control of the conventional tools of 
learning and of the study of books—reading, writing 
and figuring—to be able to use them independently. 

“What has been done is simply to provide the con- 
ditions for wholesome, natural growth in small enough 
groups for the teachers (as a leader rather than as an 
instructor) to become acquainted with the weaknesses 
of each child individually, and then to adapt the work 
to individual needs.” 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


What is referred to as a general “shortage of teachers 
in New York is a misstatement of the case. The supply of 
teachers, is as great as ever, but the administration of the 
schools has driven thousands of teachers out of the profes- 
sion in sheer disgust. The schools have become so many 
sweatshops, administered by a few bureaucrats who should 
be superintending peonage camps in some of the nations of 
Latin America. 

Aside from the miserable salaries paid the en ahiors these 
bureaucrats have attempted to stifle every tendency toward 
independent thinking by the teachers. The administration 
has become an annex of the financial crowd, the profes- 
sional patrioteers and their bankrupt politicians. It is be- 
coming the agent of a Prussian conception of the citizen, 
a servile, unthinking manikin having no personal initiative 
and responding to conservative traditions in politics, eco- - 
nomics and government. 

Just because of his education the teacher is likely to be 
the first to resent conscription of his conscience by bureau- 
cratic upstarts. The tendency under such conditions is to 
make for the survival of the unfit in the schools. The 
most servile teachers submit, and the progressives with ini- 
tiative and ideals leave in disgust. The result is that the 
pupils suffer in the end—From the New York Call of Feb- 
ruary 29 1920.) 
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STATEMENT OF 'THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of Tue AmerIcAN TEACHER published monthly, except 
July and August, at New York, N Y, for April 1; 
1920. 

State of New York 

County of Queens ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry R Linville, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of THz AMERICAN TEACHER 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: ; 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
American Federation of Teachers, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N Y; Editor, Henry R Linville, 36 Terrace Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, 
Max Rosenhaus, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
I per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) The 
American Federation of Teachers—President, Chas B Still- 
man, 1620 Lake Avenue, Wilmette, Ill; Secretary-Treasurer, 
F G Stecker, 1618 Lake Avenue, Wilmette, Ill.; approximate 
number of members, 12,000. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preced- 
Bie atieeaatenShOwn  abOVEe dS. 2 viene ihe Pace ek ss the ata (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 

HENRY R LINVILLE, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of 
April, 1920. 

[SEAL] ALVIN M DUNHAM, 
(My commission expires March 30, 10921.) 


Public employment must never mean the surren- 
der of the cherished right of American citizenship. 
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WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 

Mr. W. H. Maddock who has long been our repre- 
sentative in the educational field, will, after April 
first, have charge of our Educational Department, and 
make his home in Springfield. 

In this broader field we bespeak for him a con- 
tinuance of the kindly consideration that has always 
been extended to him and to us in the past. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY. 
Springfield, Mass. 
March 23, 1920 


Contracts awaiting teachers for all classes of school 
work. No fee unless appointed. Select service, prompt 
and efficient. Write us fully today, we can assist in 
your promotion. 

OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Box C, Oswego, N. Y. 
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ARE WE OUR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS? 


Penal Code of California 

‘‘§ 679. Any person or corporation within this state, or agent or 
officer on behalf of such person or corporation, who shall hereafter coerce 
or compel any person or persons to enter into an agreement, either written 
or verbal, not to join or become a member of any labor organization, as a 
condition of such person or persons securing employment or continuing in 
the employment of any such person or corporation, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. ’’ 

But the Board of Education of San Francisco, which is in the State 
of California, has denied to San Francisco teachers affiliated with organized 
labor the right to maintain their affiliation (See p. 88), and has threatened . 
them with dismissal. 

Will the Board of Education of San Francisco be permitted to have its 
way? It all depends, and mostly on US. 

Whom are we fighting? The Commercial Federation of California. 
Otherwise known as Big Business. Here is the proof. 

This blessed body is spending money on three-column-wide, column- 
long advertisements in California papers urging teachers not to join teach- 
ers’ unions. The advertisements say the purposes of the Commercial Federa- 
tion are, for example, ‘‘to encourage and support true Americanism,’’ ‘‘to 
uphold and enforce all laws,’’ ‘‘to strive in every fair and generous way 
for a better understanding and cooperation between employer and employe,’’ 
‘‘to raise the standard and safeguard the future of the public schools.’’ 

With one hand they toss out promises to help teachers obtain better 
pay; with the other they set up walls dividing teachers off from useful 
organizations and from useful thinking. They say, ‘‘Neither must the dis- 
putes between labor and industry be aired in the schoolroom. Teachers 
must keep aloof alike from political and industrial discussions. Teachers 
are beginning to be regarded as wards of the state.’’ They not only set up 
walls, but they put the teachers inside. Teachers are ‘‘wards, and like 
other dependents and defectives are forbidden any activity that will tend 
to break down the walls. 

Down at the bottom of the advertisement the mailed fist uncovers 
itself, thus: 

‘Those who do so [join unions] are false to the trust that the com- 
munity reposes in them, and they will certainly be dismissed to make place 
for others who are faithful to the traditions of their profession. 

Read over again the ‘‘purposes of the C F of C, and tell us wheres 


it is safe to depend on Big Business to protect Americanism and the Law. 
Californians may not be able to carry on this fight alone, so, 


WHAT IS LABOR GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 

WHAT ARE ORGANIZED TEACHERS GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 

WHAT IS EACH LOCAL GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 

YESTERDAY IT WAS THE ST LOUIS TEACHERS WHO WERE 
THROWN OUT; TODAY IT IS SAN FRANCISCO; TOMORROW BIG 
BUSINESS MAY STRIKE ELSEWHERE. 

ARE WE NOT COMPELLED TO BE OUR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS? 
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Social Reconstruction thru Education 


ne gives me very great pleasure 
to address a gathering of thts 
kind, representing as you do, 
the most progressive movement in 
education, as I see it, today. I am 
glad that so many have interested 
themselves to come out on an occa- 
ston of this kind, a delegate body, 
as I understand tt, representing the 
teachers who are progressive enough 
to initiate things | 
worth while. 
The biggest 
thing that 1 


great wars, for the most part. We 
have always had a time of very 
high cost of material and labor. At 
such a time, if the family 1s existing, 
one of three things must happen. 
First, the head of the family should 
be better qualified, better prepared 
to earn a larger income, or, second, 
the children and the women of the 
household must be requtsttioned into 
service, in or- 
der to help eke 


out the scant 


} amily income; 
know of in our CONTENTS k hi 

oo) : or, third, the 
socta ife today ee 2 children of the 
aed pa se household must 
i € aucad- Wt Tue New Cuitp Lasor Proptem. 5 suffer from lack 


tion of our 


of food, from 
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ON RESOLUTIONS 7 ; 1a 
The history ing, and drop 
of all past wars IMPRESSIONS OF THE FOURTH CON- under the incu- 
has shown that a ee 13 bus of mal-nu- 
; trition 
education has : : 
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whether tt 1s be- 
cause it 18 easter 
to take it out of the weaker people. 
But 1t is a fact that following all 
great catastrophies education has 
been sadly neglected. Were it not 
that certain groups of people, such 
people as you represent, some of the 
better citizens of the country, realiz- 
ing that situation, I am afraid that 
the same thing would happen again. 
Children, I say, have paid in a great 
measure the costs of carrying on 


great country of 
ours. The child 
must and shall be prepared to meet 
the battles of life. That means 
better preparation, it means better 
technical training, 1t means a better 
trained and better developed mind; 
and these things can be brought 
about only thru education. 
—From the Address of Welcome by Dr. Peter A. 
Mortenson, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Ill., at the Opening Meeting of the Fourth Con- 


vention of The American Federation of Teachers, 
December 29, 1919. 
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EDITORIAL COOPERATION 


The Report of the Committee on the “Official 
Organ” printed elsewhere in this issue, announces 
the method adopted by the Convention for select- 
ing a staff of associate editors. Four associate edi- 
tors are to be selected, one each from the Eastern, 
Southern, Western and Central sections of the 
country. The locals are to nominate and the 
Executive Council is to elect. 

In a democratic movement there are good reasons 
why a national organ should be managed by several 
rather than by one. One of the best of these rea- 
sons is that democracy requires leaders, and many 
of them, each presenting his contribution of ideas 
and service to the common cause. It is only thru 
capitalizing the joint intelligence of many workers 
that strength may be developed for overcoming au- 
tocracy. Another very good reason is that one 
editor, Just as any other single factotum, may grow 
over-conceited, believing himself to purvey all there 
is of wisdom and enlightenment. Besides, it is un- 
fair to a well-disposed worker to expose him to the 
ruinous effects of single-handed control. We wel- 
came the new order. 


THE FOURTH CONVENTION 


When the members of groups of workers come 
together and learn their power along unaccustomed 
lines, the result is an emotional state of no mean im- 
portance. ‘This is especially true when the emotion 
is linked with an intellectual conviction of signifi- 
cance. We have under these conditions a driving 
force which carries far, and gives the union move- 
ment a vitality that tends to insure continuance. 
That we have this vitality will be evident to any- 
one who reads the symposium entitled ‘“Impres- 
sions” printed in this issue of The American 
Teacher. 

It will be worth our while to attempt to analyze 
the work of the Convention in order to save forfu- 
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ture use whatever of good there was in method and 
accomplishment, as well as to avoid pitfalls in the 
future. ‘he Convention lasted four whole days. 
Nearly two days of this time were given to the re- 
ports of officers. One of the bits of evidence tend- 
ing to show that tradition had not gripped us in 
its deadly thraldom was the decision by the Con- 
vention that in the future the reports of officers are 
to be prepared and copies forwarded to the locals 
in time for them to be considered before the 
convention. ‘This decision was in no sense made as 
a criticism of the reports of the officers, but purely 
as a means of saving the time of the national con- 
vention. An additional point of value will be the 
wider and fuller discussion that may be given to 
propositions which the officers may have to offer to 
the membership. It would not be fair to the move- 
ment if propositions which the officers alone had 
thought to make should be thrown before the dele- 
gates, and the responsibility be placed upon the 
delegates of voicing the interests of the membership 
without being sure of what the membership might 
want. 

On the first day of the Convention the usual 
method of nominating candidates for the offices 
was modified by the adoption of the plan of the 
preferential ballot. This plan involves the listing 
of all the nominees for an office, or for a group of 
offices which are related, on the same ballot ar- 
ranged in alphabetic order. For example, candi- 
dates for the office of president and the candidates 
for the nine positions in the list of vice-presidents 
were arranged in a single list with places at the 
left of each name for indicating the order of choice 
of the electors for the various positions. Elector A 
would mark numeral 1 opposite the name of his 
choice for President, the numeral 2 opposite the 
name of his choice for First Vice-President, and so 
on down the list. In this way there is no candidate 
contending with any other candidate for the 
same office, at least in the form of the ballot. The 
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choice for the President will depend on the judg- 
ment of the electors as expressed in the total sum 
of the ranks in choice as indicated on the ballots. 
Mr. Stillman was elected President because his to- 
tal as indicated in the sum of all the ranks of choice 
given him by the electors was the lowest. To be 
specific it was 119, while the total of the ranks of 
choice given the nearest technical competitor was 
over 1,000. ‘Thus, the choice of the Convention 
for President was expressed clearly and by a method 
scientific, as well as democratic. 

Our correspondents have referred in the sym- 
posium to the fact that recommendations of the 
Executive Council were considered on_ their 
merits, and were neither approved nor disapproved 
because of their origin. For a time it seemed that 
this principle of action might not be worked out, 
but the good sense of the whole Convention finally 
expressed itself to the satisfaction of all apparently, 
and certainly to the lasting benefit of democracy in 
the union movement. 


Another evidence of devotion to which the cor- 
respondents have referred is the willingness of the 
delegates to work, and to work hard, on commit- 
tees. It would have been impossible to hold ses- 
sions of the convention if all the committees had 
been in session at the same time, hence committee 
conferences were held early in the morning, at noon 
time, or at night, or whenever the opportunity 
offered. So much for devotion. There is noth- 
ing that so nearly takes the place of the ‘acid 
test” for the love of a cause than the degree 
of faithfulness to doing hard committee work in a 
movement involving ideals. 


But still more impressive, at least to the profes- 
sion, than the matter of devotion is the product of 
the labor of the committees. In spite of the hard 
work done by the committees, their reports were no 
surer of generous treatment by the Convention than 
were the recommendations of the Executive Coun- 
cil. Every recommendation had to pass the gauntlet 
of criticism. Some minority reports became the re- 
ports of the Convention, and some unanimous reports 
of committees were replaced by opposing views by 
the whole body of delegates. The ultimate de- 
cisions cover a wide range of ideas. The greatest 
conflicts raged about the reports of the Committee 
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on Laws (amendments to the Constitution), The 


Committee on the Official Organ, the report of 
which was adopted and is printed in this issue of the 
American Teacher, and the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. ‘The matter contained in the latter Report is 
so voluminous that it must be printed in two parts. 
The Resolutions proper are printed entire in this 
issue, as well as the section of the Committee’s report 
on Professional Ethics. “The section of the Report 
dealing with the Platform will appear in the 
February issue. 

When the entire report of the Committee on ~ 
Resolutions is assembled in the Annual Report of the 
organization, it will comprise a body of accomplish- 
ment which probably has never been surpassed in 
the history of any American organization of 
teachers. : 


In closing this review of the work and the spirit 
of the Fourth Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, the Editor desires to express 
his gratification at the many indications of approval 
given at the Convention of the best work which this 
periodical has attempted to do. It has been a prob- 
lem of unification to conduct the magazine which a 
more experienced magazine manager might not have 
attempted. On purely practical lines the making 
of the American ‘Teacher into a unifying force, and 
a medium for the expression of ideals with which 
all might not agree, as well as a forum for the 
discussion of debatable issues, constituted a problem 
which was impossible of solution. 


About the only reason we can see for its turning 
out a success up to this point is the fact that our 
movement gets its fundamental stimulus to being 
from the wellsprings of idealism. 
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The New Child Labor Problem 


RutH McINTIRE 
National Child Labor Committee 


January 26th is the day set aside for the observ- 
ance of Child Labor Day in the schools of the 
country. In a recent letter to the National Child 
Labor Committee Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, said: ‘Because certain states have 
secured satisfactory legislation for the protection of 
children, it is easy to assume that it is no longer 
necessary to push child labor reform and similar 
measures, forgetting the wretched conditions still 
obtaining in vast areas of the United States. One 
day set aside for the discussion of the needs of chil- 
dren viewing the subject in its higher moral aspects 
and urging a furtherance of child welfare as a re- 
ligious duty would, to my mind, be most valuable.”’ 

The federal child labor 
law which went into effect 
last April 25, has, it is re- 
ported by the Internal Revy- 
enue Bureau, served to re- 
duce child labor materially. 
Many plants, particularly 
southern cotton mills, have 
discharged all children under 
16 years of age rather than 
adjust the operation to an 
8-hour day. The federal law 
lays a 10 per cent tax on the 
net profits of establishments 
employing children below cer- 
tain standards; factories, 
mills, canneries and manufac- 
turing establishments may not 
employ children under 14, nor children between 14 
and 16 years for more than 8 hours a day, and 
‘mines and quarries may not employ children under 
16 years of age. But this law, admirable so far as 
it goes, leaves large groups of working children out 
of account. It does not apply to the vast numbers 
of children regularly employed in agriculture, nor 
to those working in street trades, in department 
stores, grocery stores, laundries, amusement places, 
hotels, restaurants, in the messenger service, and 
other trades. These are subject only to local or 


state regulation and administration where such regu- 
lation exists. And with regard to the relative ef- 
fectiveness of local law enforcement, the remark ot 
a tobacco-factory manager is illuminating: ““We can 
get around the state law,” he said, “but Uncle 
Sam, well, that’s different.” It-would be a good 
thing if Uncle Sam, as an impartial friend of all the 
children regardless of whether they were born i. 
New Mexico or New York, could take a hand in 
seeing that they have an equal opportunity in edu- 
cation, in play, in freedom from exploitation. ‘The 
first step was the passage of the federal child labor 
law; the second step, it is to be hoped, will be the 
passage of the Towner education bill. 

But child labor regulation 
is a negative movement. It is 
to the schools and the teach- 
ers in the schools that we 
look for the positive work in 
behalf of children. The child 
labor cause is closely allied 
with the teachers’ cause. If 
the United States is to make 
good her boast of ‘universal 
education, free to all,” the 
teaching profession must be 
made attractive enough for 
trained and women to 
enter it as a life profession. 
The sense of the country 
and of the community must 


men 


be awakened tto realize 
that the best is none too good for the children who 
are to create the future of the country. More than 
all, the schools must be liberated from formalism, 
and quickened with a new spirit of experiment, 
which is the very heart of true education. 

In Kentucky, where the National Child Labor 
Committee recently made a statewide survey of the 


conditions and the laws relating to children,* it was 


*See Child Welfare in Kentucky, National Child Labor 
Committee, New York, for discussion of Schools, Health, 
Child Labor, Rural Life, Juvenile Courts. 
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found that the state and county superintendents are 
elected, and in order to secure and retain tenure of 
office, must campaign for support at the polls. 
Thus a conscientious man, who devotes himself to 
his work in the schools, may be put out of office 
almost as soon as he has become familiar with his 
duties. Local taxes are so low that good schools 
generally are an impossibility. It was found that 
in one county of the state 24 out of 87 teachers had 
not gone beyond the eighth grade themselves. Of 
this number 8 had not completed the common 
school. In another county, 70 out of 101 had re- 
ceived a common school education only. Salaries 
are so low as to result in a constant shifting. “The 
state law sets as a minimum $45 a month, but 
actually the salaries range from $35 to $70 a month. 
The school term is commonly but the six months 
required by law in rural districts. As an illustra- 
tion of the attitude in this respect we may quote a 


trustee who said, “She doesn’t need any more 


money. Her father keeps her.” Many teachers, it 
was apparent, were chosen for the very reason that 


they lived at home. 


Under such conditions it is no wonder that ability 
seeks rewards in other professions. ‘The situation is 
in large part responsible for the fact that absences 
from school among the children are principally due 
: The in- 
vestigators came to the conclusion that, “When the 
school makes a stronger appeal to the child, when 
his instinct to work—to create with his own hands 
—-is made a larger part of his school program, we 
shall see the school functioning with better results. 


to employment, indifference , and _ illness. 


Vocational education may largely meet the needs of 
the child over 14 but the boy and girl under 14 as 
well must have a ‘better balanced ration’ if they are 
to be kept happy in their school work and unspoiled 
by the competition of the small job.” 

In order that the schools may make this appeal to 
children, it is essential that the teachers be free to 
work out the ideals of liberal educators; an awak- 
ened community feeling is essential, together with 
the realization of what democracy in education means 
—not opportunity for all children to be forced into 
school in order to learn the contents of text-books, 
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but the opportunity for a preparation for life—not 
the chance to be molded into a common form, but 
the chance for individual expression that will free 


the future workers from the great enemy of 


democracy, exploitation. 


Child Labor Day this year includes in its observ- 
ance this broader thought for the whole child. The 
National Child Labor Committee will be glad to 
send suggestive programs and information to schools 
and churches upon request. 


THE GLAD HAND OF LABOR 


The war has led some exclusive group, composed of 
those previously well satisfied with their superior position, 
to recognize that the horny hand had after all adopted 
the proper method for their protection by organizing along 
trade union lines, and then federating their organizations 
for the mutual support which came thru federation. 

Little did we dream, a few months ago, that the great 
majority of our country’s most famous actors and actresses 
would organize for a purely trade-union purpose, go on 
strike and then give the public free performances whi'e 
they exhibited the various styles and methods by which 
artistry did picket duty. 

The actors of England have organized. The actors of 
France have formed their trade union, and not only this, 
but have also cooperated with the other trades such as 
the electricians and stage hands, in endeavoring to secure 
improved conditions. 

So far as France is concerned this is not the end of 
organization. The painters, the sculptors, the poets and 
the story writers are not only organizing, but are endeavor- 
ing to become members of the Confederation General du 
Travail, the French Federation of Labor. 

Our American actors discovered that while it was quite 
impossible to prove the justice of their case, which in the 
recent instance was a form of contract that did not leave 
both handles of the jug in the managers’ hands, it was an 
altogether different matter to have these rights conceded 
by the managers. It was not until they quit work as a 
body and went on strike that they began to secure those 
conditions, which, had the managers been wise and fore- 
sighted, would have been granted a long time ago. 

We heartily welcome our new brothers and sisters. May 
they live long to entertain us, and may they above all 
things develop practiced methods in conducting their or- 
ganization, now that they have secured recognition. 

They can make no greater mistake in the future than 
to premit artistic temperament to influence them in their 
trade-union policies instead of common sense—From The 
International Molders’ Journal of October, 1910. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions of the Fourth 
National Convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers 


Among the most serious aid vital of the greater 
problems which post-war reconstruction brings to 
the American people is the problem of public educa- 
tion. After nearly every great war education has 
suffered for a long period of years. Can this be 
avoided by the American people in the present in- 
stance? ‘The causes of post-bellum neglect of edu- 
cation are various but may be summed up in the 
words of Superintendent Mortenson in the address 
which he delivered in welcoming the convention at 
its opening meeting. He said that the children of 
the nation were its most helpless element and that, 
to our shame be it said, in the apportionment of 
depleted national resources they were made to bear 
the heaviest burden due to deficiency of funds. 

‘That this has been true of the past has been clear- 
ly shown. ‘That it is shortsighted and dangerous is 
apparent to every thoughtful man or woman. ‘That 
it may be fatal to the development of well equipped 
leadership during the critical period upon which 
America and the world has entered is equally 
evident. “The most vital requirement for national 
well-being and progress is an educated citizenship. 
The draft brought home to us as a nation that 
we are not adequately accomplishing the task of 
education. Seven hundred thousand of the youth 
of the nation included in the draft were unable even 
to read.and write. “That proportion, if it extends 
to our population outside the draft age, means that 
about seven millions of our population. are in the 
same state of ignorance. 

But even if it does not so extend, the conclusion 
that we are now failing to educate our youth is 
inevitable. “The figures recently made public by 
the National Education Association show that a 
large proportion of teachers in rural schools have 
no training beyond an elementary one—no profes- 
sional training at all. ‘There are states and sec- 
tions of states in which compulsory laws are not 
enforced because of the paucity of schools and the 
lack of funds to provide them. During the lifetime 
of at least two generations the teachers of the na- 
tion have been notoriously underpaid. ‘This has 


been a national sin, confessed but unatoned for, and 
like other sins is bringing with it its own punish- 
ment. 

This punishment falls most heavily again on the 
children and youth of the nation. It consists in the 
fact that individuals of high personality, ability and 
preparation, men and women of idealism and char- 
acter, are refusing every day in greater number ta 
enter a life work in which the sacrifice demanded 
is so great and the reward in dollars and apprecia- 
tion is so small. 

The recent decline in the purchasing power of 
already inadequate stipends for teaching has only 
accelerated two tendencies already marked among 
teachers and those who might become teachers. “The 
former are leaving the schools for other occupations, 
for in almost all other occupations they see oppor- 
tunities of much greater material success under more 
satisfactory surroundings. ‘The latter are simply 
declining to make the unwarranted sacrifices de- 
manded of teachers, as the records of normal schools 
thruout the country abundantly prove. This accel- 
eration in the rate of loss would not have been so 
great if school authorities could have met the de- 
cline in the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries 
with a corresponding increase in the amount paid, 
but even where they were willing to do this it has 
rarely been possible to get funds. 

Under these conditions what is the duty of teach- 
ers to the public? Especially, what is the duty of 
our federation? Is it not to raise a strong cry of 
warning to the nation before such warning shall be 
too late? Merely because we shall personally profit 
by adequate financing of public education must we 
be too sensitive to point out the danger—yes, the 
certainty—of ruin to the schools if they are not 
adequately financed? Surely the judgment of the 
public is not so narrow and mean as to deny the 
teachers’ deep and genuine interest and_responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the schools! 

Let us boldly point out that there are three pos- 
sible courses which the public may take with re- 
gard to financing public education: 
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(1) The public may decide to do nothing ade- 
quate, to let matters go substantially as they are in 
the vague hope that economic conditions will change 
and that the teachers will adapt themselves to the 
hard conditions forced upon them by a forty-five 
cent dollar and an inflexible salary schedule. 

This decision will involve several results: (a) 
The deterioration of the schools will go on at an 
increased pace; (b) The whole force of teachers, 
nearly a million strong, will be angry at a plain in- 
justice to deserving public servants. “They will be- 
come increasingly convinced that the present social 
order is unfit and must be displaced. “They can- 
not fail to pass on their views to the youth under 
their charge, and the oncoming generation will also 
be opposed to the present social order; (c) The 
more brilliant and capable of the teachers now in 
the system will get out into other occupations where 
there are more attractive opportunities. This will 
be a deadly blow to public education in two ways: 
It will leave the less capable teachers in the schools 
and will leave them without intelligent leadership 
which looks beyond the necessity for change to a 
constructive program of reform that shall deserve 
the support of the entire public. ‘The only favor- 
able soil for the propagation of destructive radical 
ideas is the soil of economic injustice. Our schools 
are the bulwark of social order against destruction. 
Can they so continue if the just claim of the 
teacher is further neglected ? 


The teacher can be trusted far. He is patient, 
long-suffering, reasonable. We expect him to take 
the alien and the child of the alien, a mingling of 
all the world’s races in our cities, together with our 
own children, and to train them all alike to an ap- 
preciation of America’s ideals—to show them that 
America stands for human opportunity. Can we 
expect him to do this if for him America does not 
mean opportunity, if he works under conditions that 
spell unappreciated self-sacrifice and finally a just 
indignation? We cannot afford to have sullen, em- 
bittered teachers in our schools. 

(2) The public may listen to the plea of the 
teachers to the extent of insisting upon such in- 
creases in educational expenditures as will barely re- 
place them in the very modest economic position 
Which they held in 1914. ‘This will involve a 


practical doubling of salary funds now available. 
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This response would be a make-shift and a half- 
measure at best, but it would in marked degree, re- 
lieve the smart of injustice which all teachers feel 
at being left to shift for themselves with salaries cut 
to half of their pre-war value. 


(3) The public may recognize the necessity of 
developing real professional standards for teachers. 
This will mean fixing the financial reward for teach- 
ing at such a level as will hold the well-trained and 
capable already employed and attract into the sys- 
tem the best of the young men and women to whose 
idealism and desire to serve teaching appeals as a 
life work. ‘This cannot be accomplished by adopting 
the plan of giving teachers a “living wage.” The 
financial reward must be high enough to vie with 
those to which the efficient and successful in other 
professions may hope to attain. “The establishment 
of such standards will involve nearly tripling the 
salary fund for teachers. It would enable school 
authorities at once to demand and secure properly 
equipped teachers. It would remove teaching from 
its present status as a “stepping-stone,’”’ a conveni- 
ence used to tide over a few years at most, a source 
of pin-money for the young woman who expects 
soon to marry and give up teaching, or for the young 
man while he studies law or medicine. 

It would make it unnecessary for the greater part 
of elementary education outside of large towns to 
be left in the hands of girls and boys not yet of 
age. It would stop the continual flitting of teach- 
eds to new fields. where they think to find a few 
dollars more pay per year. 

To secure the nation-wide establishment of such 
standards in public education is the most important 
social problem of our people. The necessity is 
The public must be edu- 
cated to appreciate this by thinking men and women 


critical and immediate. 
in every community. To them we must appeal for 
support. 

The following resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion have some bearing upon this important matter: 

WV lvereas, The educational funds available for 
proper maintenance of efficient schools generally 
thruout the United States are very insufficient; and 

Whereas, American teachers in many communi- 
ties, including our own members, are now engaged 


in campaigns to direct the attention of the public 
to this deficiency of funds; 


January, 1920 The 


Be it resolved by the American Federation of 
‘Teachers in convention assembled that its officers be 
instructed to make an earnest effort to have the let- 
ter cancellation stamps in post offices thruout the 
United States for a period of six months, if possible, 


show the words ‘SUPPORT YOUR SCHOOLS.” 


GREETING TO THE PRESIDENT 


Be it Resolved: ‘That we, the delegates of the 
American Federation of ‘Teachers, in annual con- 
vention assembled at Chicago, this first day of Jan- 
uary, 1920, extend our heartiest good wishes to the 
President of the United States for a speedy and 
complete recovery to his usual state of health; and 


Be it Further Resolved: ‘That we extend to the 
President our very best wishes for a happy new 
year: and 


Be it Further Resolved: ‘Vhat we urge upon the 
President and the people of the United States the 
necessity of making adequate provision for the 
cause of public school education in this country. 
England and France expended large sums for edu- 
cation during the war. The United States cannot, 
in our opinion, afford to do less in these days of 


reconstruction. 


Resolved Further: That this convention respect- 
fully urge upon the President and the Congress of 
the United States, the passage at this session of 
Congress, of the Smith-Towner Bill Revised which 
provides for the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education and the Federal appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to encourage the states in the promo- 
tion and support of education. 

As a practical: method of securing adequate reve- 


nues for educational purposes the convention after 
long discussion adopted the following: 


Whereas, the taxation of buildings tends to de- 
crease the number of buildings and so to raise rents 
and to fall heavily upon the masses of citizens who 


afford to pay. 


Whereas, the taxation of any goods which are 
produced by labor tends to discourage their produc- 
tion and so raise their prices to the people, 

W hereas, the taxation of land value tends to en- 
courage building and production by making un- 
profitable the holding of land out of use for specula- 
tion purposes, and so operates to reduce rents and 
prices, 

Whereas,. the holding of land out of use. for 
speculation makes rent high, discourages produc- 
tion, limits opportunities of employment, and so 
raises the price of land as to make home owner- 
ship difficult for the masses, 

W hereas, the value of land as distinguished from 
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the value of the improvements on it is chiefly a mat- 
ter of situation and of population growth and is in 
no considerable degree due to any activities of the 
owner, and 

Whereas, the private enjoyment of this value is 
the cause of our present gross economic inequality, 

Therefore, we recommend that the funds neces- 
sary to maintain and increase educational efficiency 
should be secured by taxes on land values rather 
than on buildings or other goods produced by 
labor. ity , 

The matter of a decent financial recognition of 


the value of the teacher’s service to the community 
is primary, and until full justice is done to the 
schools and the teachers in a financial way, no one 
has a right to utter a word of criticism of our efforts 
to obtain that full measure of justice. 
unwilling to stop there. 


But we are 
We desire to point out to 
the public that there is large room for reform in 
school affairs apart from the matter of pay. In this 
our American school system leaves much to be 
desired and striven for before it can be said 
to approximate democracy’s ideal. What voice has 
the class room teacher today in the determination 
of school policies or of school administration ? What 
effective word can the teacher say about the text 
books and other tools with which he works? What 
chance has he to reform out-worn and time-consum- 
ing methods of record-keeping imposed upon him 
from above? ’ The utter and unqualified Prussian- 
ism under which the great majority of American 
teachers are doing their work today is simply amaz- 
ing in a country which professes to be democratic. 
Some progress has been made by the organization 
of teachers’ councils toward correcting this spirit- 
quelling system of dictation from above. Yet even 
this measure of reform is confined to a few cities 
and is so recent as to seem a daring innovation. 
The truth which the American people must learn 
if public education is to be saved is that they have 
allowed the control of their schools to escape from 
the public and to fall into the hands of special 
groups in the community. These groups are 
sometimes political but much oftener financial. 
Their interest in the schools is that they shall 
not cost more than these interests are willing to 
have them cost, or that they may be used to repay 
political henchmen. As long as this condition exists 
the schools cannot perform their true function in an 
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effective way. ‘The only safe place to keep the 
interest of all is in the hands of all. That means 
that school boards should be elective and subject to 
recall. Appointed boards are too often made up 
of the representatives of other interests than that 
of public education. 

‘To remedy these conditions the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers offers the following proposals: 

(1) That there be established a minimum salary 


of $2,000 for teachers. 

(2) That there be teacher-members of all boards 
of education, because none other has the first-hand 
knowledge of the needs of the pupils and of the 
teachers. 

(3) That there be a council of teachers in each 
town or city elected by the body of teachers with 
legally recognized right to initiate and participate 
in the determination of policies. 

(4) That there be a teachers’ council in each 
school. 

(5) That the school become in spirit and actuality 
a part of the community, cooperating with civic 
organizations, not only in affording places for pub- 
lic meetings, but also by providing in the course of 
study the means of becoming acquainted with the 
economic environment of human beings. To this 
end the American Federation of Teachers strongly 
urges upon educational authorities the introduction 
of instruction in industrial history. ‘This should 
lead to a clearer understanding of our social condi- 
tions and institutions on the part of the public than 
now exists. A course for high schools should in- 
clude a minimum of one year of civics and economics 
and one year of American history. 

(6) ‘That high standards be maintained in all 
normal and other training schools for teachers, and 
that all appointments of teachers be made proba- 
tionary for not more than three years so that effici- 
ency may be guaranteed. 

For the improvement and advancement of our 
organization the convention adopted the following: 

Resolved: That a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of studying teachers’ union tactics thruout 
this country and abroad to the end that the most 
feasible plan for getting results be formulated and 
put into practice. 


THE TrItAL Boarp 


Whereas, there is widespread apprehension among 
teachers regarding tenure of office, 

Resolved, that this organization, through its af- 
filation with labor, use every effort to secure laws 
granting tenure of office along the following lines: 

(a) After a reasonable probation period, perma- 
nent tenure during efficiency. 
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(6) All dismissals both during and after pro- 
bation to be for causes definitely embodied in the 
educational law such as gross insubordination, inef- 
ficiency, conduct unbecoming a teacher, etc. 

(c) After a period of probation, dismissal for any 
cause (including inefficiency) to be only by a trial 
board, of seven chosen as follows: three by the 
school board, three by the teachers, the six to elect 
a seventh, who is not to be either a member of the 
school board or of the teaching force. At all hear- 
ings teachers shall be represented by counsel. Ap- 
peal from the decision of the trial board may be 
made to the civil courts whose decision shall be 


final. 
SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


W hereas, the people of the District of Columbia 
are striving at the present time to obtain for them- 
selves the right of suffrage, and 

Whereas, the American Federation of Teachers 
believes in the principle that all American citizens 
should enjoy that right : 

Therefore, the American Federation of Teachers, 
in convention assembled, urges upon the Congress 
of the United States, the passing of an act granting 
the right of suffrage to the people of the District 
of Columbia. 

FuNpDs FOR Howarp UNIVERSITY 


Whereas, the Trustees of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., have asked the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate for the institution, in- 
stead of the $100,000 customary in recent years, 
the sum of $1,580,000, to enable the University to 
carry on a constructive educational program of vast 
importance to the colored people of America, the 
items of which have been submitted thru the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

And Whereas, the Howard University Teachers’ 
Union has requested the support of the American 
Federation of Teachers, in presenting this matter 
to members of Congress. 

Be it Therefore Resolved, that the American 
Federation of Teachers in convention assembled ex- 
press its approval of the proposed appropriation of 
$1,580,000 for the extension of the work of Howard 
University as submitted thru the Secretary of the 
Interior, and urge its locals to bring this action to 
the attention of Senators and Representatives in 
their vdrious districts. 

WoRKMEN’S HEALTH INSURANCE 

Whereas, the illness of the wage-earning father 
often means hardship to his family, especially under- 
nourishment for the children; 

Whereas, as teachers we see children taken from 
school during the illness of the father, to go to work 
in order to help support the family; 
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Whereas, sickness is the greatest single factor in 
compelling families to seek charitable relief; 

Whereas, American wage-earners regard universal 
workmen’s health insurance as a remedy for these 
conditions ; 

Therefore be it Resolved, that the American 
Federation of ‘Teachers endorses universal work- 
men’s health insurance and that it instructs its of- 
ficers, where such legislation is pending, to do all in 
their power to promote the passage of such a 
measure. 

To THE OFFICERS 

Resolved by the A F of T in convention as- 
sembled, that we recognize with pride and gratitude 
the effective work of the national officers and other 
members of the Executive Council during the time 
since the last convention. We partially realize the 
difficulties under which they have performed their 
arduous duties—the confusion and distraction due 
to war conditions, the adverse situation caused by 
influenza epidemics and the resultant closing of 
schools, the popular reaction against the labor cause 
due to misinformation of the public as to the true 
issues involved in strikes. In the face of these really 
tremendous disadvantages our officers have main- 
tained a steady and rapid rate in the growth of our 
organization, and we wish to express to them our 
hearty congratulations and thanks for good work 
well done. | 

CopE oF ETHICs 


In the various relations into which human be- 
ings are thrown by the exigencies of life and work, 
two dominating ideals prevail, namely, the ideals of 
human rights and human duties. ‘Teachers, by vir- 
tue of their high office in the training the youth of 
our country for effective citizenship, not only recog- 
nize the principles involved in these ideals, but em- 
ploy them in their work, and foster them in the 
youth they train. 

‘The two outstanding bodies to whom teachers 
are responsible are the children and the public of 
our country. “These must be recognized at every 
stage in educational situations and procedures. ‘The 
principle of division of labor is recognized and em- 
ployed in the social organization under which we 
live. Implicit in this scheme of things, is the con- 
sciousness that to the teacher is left the large and 
important task of fashioning out of the crude ma- 
terial upon which the school exercises its function, 
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a product, not only acceptable to the social organi- 
zation, but prepared to carry the work of civiliza- 
tion to higher planes. ‘This duty to the child in- 
cludes within its scope all those children who vary 
from normality, and embraces every aspect of the 
child’s physical, mental, and emotional life. It ex- 
tends beyond the schoolroom to all those agencies 
and formative influences that contribute to and sup- 
plement educational and ethical ends. As the 
educated class, par excellence, recognizing the need 
for social reconstruction of wide-reaching signific- 
ance, teachers especially feel their responsibility to 
the supernormal child who must provide the future 
leadership of the race. Engaged as they are in the 
most altruistic of professions, they accept the high 
responsibilities which these relationships and func- 
tions entail and pledge themselves to their fulfill- 
ment. 


The teachers have duties to the public also, for 
their work is with the citizen-to-be. Because their 
responsibility is to the public, they must account to 
it, giving value received in tangible evidence of the 
promise of a future virile citizenship. “The author- 
ity of accredited representatives of the public, who 
intrinsically and by virtue of effective public service, 
merit respect, must be recognized. When, in un- 
fortunate situations, this ideal condition is violated, 
their final appeal for reform and relief must be to 
the public. In the many serious adjustments that 
should be made in order that they may serve the 
public in the fundamental ways implied by their 
office in civic life, they recognize that only those 
methods which are accepted as legal and ethical 
shall be employed, that their campaigns for im- 
provement shall be characterized by dignity, sanity, 
justice, and moderation, and that their demands for 
constructive changes must always be based on their 
fundamental rights as human beings and their 
social rights as trainers of the young. ‘The great 
principle lying at the basis of law and order in 
general, shall, at no time, be sacrificed to tempor- 
rary gain. As a logical supplement to this recogni- 
tion of duty to the public-in-process-of-forming, they 
pledge themselves to favor and foster all educational 
movements with adults undertaken under public 
auspices. 


The teachers in their relations with each other 


iZ The 


feel the need of a generous sympathy and an un- 
mistakable loyalty. “They should support each other 
in constructive work, and collectively uphold the 
principles for which they stand, particularly when 
these are jeopardized by reactionary influences. 
‘The teacher recognizes in the insufficient material 
rewards of teaching and in their economic inequality, 
a social injustice; in the deplorable lack of peda- 
gogical standards and dearth of trained teachers, the 
blighting hand of political and administrative 1n- 


competency ; in elimination of them from administra- 


tive participation in school work, the power and 
pressure of moneyed and political interests; in the 
many deplorable conditions calling for school re- 
form, the clarion call to a larger fulfillment of their 
duties. “These conditions they pledge themselves to 
improve, correct, and eradicate without fear or com- 
promise. 

Furthermore, and finally, they pledge themselves 
to conserve, promote and perpetuate all those ideals 
that emphasize human rights and to further, in 
every legitimate way, the progress of our beloved 
country toward its high destiny here and in the 
councils of the world. 


The Platform adopted by the Convention will be printed 
in the February issue. This will complete the Report of the 
Committee on Resolutions—ED1ITor. 


THE CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 

The interest of organized teachers in the welfare 
of exploited children will deepen with understand- 
ing. Altho many of us are very near these children 
day by day, nevertheless, we shall be able to see 
them and the social problem which their existence 
creates if we but realize that the children and we 
ourselves are victims of the same unjust conditions. 

Of late, our attention has been drawn to the 
identity of those who grow rich thru the activities 
of such “cranberry” boys as the one shown on page 
5. These are the owners of the canneries in whose 
interest Speaker Sweet of the New York State Leg- 
islature caused the defeat of every one of the women 
and children welfare bills that were presented be- 
fore that body early in the year 1919. More re- 
cently Speaker Sweet and his friends has been active 
in denying representation to a body of voters who 
have directly or indirectly harmed his private busi- 
ness. 
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FROM ROOSEVELT 


“If | were a factory’ employee, a workingman on. 
the railroads or a wage-earner of any sort, | would 
undoubtedly join the union of my trade. If | dis- 
approved of its policy | would join in order to fight 
that policy; if the union leaders were dishonest | 
would join in order to put them out. | believe in the 
union and I believe that all men who are benefited 
by the union are morally bound to help to the extent 
of their power in the common interests advanced by 
the union.” 


Here is a message from a great American, well 
worth heeding. In these words, terse and to the 
point, and thoroly characteristic of the man, the 
late. Colonel Roosevelt went right to the heart of 
the matter. No standing aloof for him. The place 
of every wage-earner—government employee or 
private employee—is out with his fellows on the fir- 
ing line. There must be no shirking of responsibility. 
If the union is in the right, uphold its course to the 
end. If in the wrong, get to the helm and do a 
man’s part in steadying the ship in its course. Above 
alk, do not! stand aside with carping criticism and 
superior airs, complaining that things are no better 
while doing nothing to make them better. ORGANI- 
ZATION is the foundation of progress. 

From the Federal Employee, of November 29, 1919. 


A SWAN SONG 
By ONE oF THE Many 

Those fellows who antagonized it (the organiza- 
tion of teachers) and those doubters who formed the 
majority ought to have a change of heart, or sur- 
render all claim to the independence and progressive 
quality of their profession. Boards of education 
ought to feel that the demands of teachers cannot be 
disregarded at will. “The question is not merely one 
of salary. It is a greater one. A union of teachers 
ought to insist that any policy should be abandoned 
that hampers a teacher by an unfair distribution of 
work by the principal, or by an unfair distribution 
of pupils by those who are delegated to do the 
principal’s work. A union ought to give publicity 
to those petty acts of a principal’ which are destruc- 
tive of good school spirit, and are the characteristics 
of the political boss. ‘That publicity, supported by 
a union, would destroy the man whom “politics” 
created—a man who more than likely regards the 
school as something that he owns rather than a place 
for cooperative effort. “The blatant “My Orders” 
attitude would fade away. Still some teachers like 
that attitude. If the majority wants it, let it have 
that kind, if the necessary adjustment can be made. 
None of it for me. I don’t want to be advisor to a 
class any more, so I am going to practice law. 


Impressions of the Fourth Convention 


Within the first week following the Convention of the American Federation of Teachers held at Chicago during 
Christmas week, the Editor sent letters to ten members of the national who were present at the convention. 
These ten members were urged to state their impressions of the “Work and the Meaning of the Fourth Con- 


vention.” 


ALLENE GREGORY 


Associated Teachers of the University of Illinois, 


Local 41 
‘The definite accomplishments of the A F of T 


Convention will doubtless be reported in detail by 
delegates more competent than I. My word shall 
be, therefore, one of personal gratitude for the vision 
and stimulus I received at the most inspiring educa- 
tional gathering I ever attended. 


I was literally born and brought up among uni- 
versity faculty. “Lhe atmosphere of scholarly fu- 
tility in which pedagogues foregather to pass wist- 
fully idealistic resolutions from which they them- 
selves expect no practical result has been familiar 
to me from my childhood. But the A F of T Con- 
vention was something absolutely new in my ex- 
perience of Educational Conferences. Here was 
keen, close, creative thinking; here was a demand 
for accuracy and practicality in the formation of 
demands; here was intense alertness, resolute inde- 
pendence of thought and speech, freedom and toler- 
ance in discussion. Here, above all, was the group 
mind which is the ultimate realization of democracy. 
Out of all the clash of opinion on every issue there 
emerged a conclusion which truly represented the 
mind of the delegate body as a whole. This was no 
mere majority opinion to which the minority gave 
an unconvinced assent for the sake of order. Our 
group mind included the minority as well as the 
It was a whole to which we each con- 
At the close of each debate we 
somehow felt that the conclusion reached was more 


majority. 
tributed as parts. 


truly what we desired than the individual opinion 
with which we entered the discussion. 

To my mind the A F of T illustrates the truism 
that the highest intellectual and social development 
comes only with power. ‘Thought divorced from 
power to act becomes futile and unsound. Because 
our affiliation with the labor movement gives us 


practical effectiveness, so that we expect something 


At the present time we are able to present the statements of but seven. 


to happen as a result of our demands, we begin to 
realize for the first time those ideals of intellectual 
leadership which are the source of our professional 
dignity. 

CLARA K Stutz 


Grade Teachers’ Union, Washington, D C, 
Local 16 
One who had attended both the third and fourth 


conventions ef the American Federation of Teachers 
could not but be impressed with the growth of the 
organization.. ‘There were approximately three 
times as many delegates at Chicago as there had 
been at Pittsburgh. ‘The states sending delegates 
At Pittsburgh the 
only large cities represented were New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington and St. Paul. The fourth con- 
vention drew delegates from the North and far 
South, from the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts; 
from Minneapolis and New Orleans, from Boston 
At Pittsburgh our little group 
was composed of elementary and high school teach- 
ers, at Chicago we added Normal colleges and uni- 


versities. We have become truly national. 


covered a vastly greater area. 


and San Francisco. 


Better than the growth in size was the interest 
and devotion manifested by the convention. Of 
apathy there was not the slightest trace. Delegates 
who spent their evenings as well as their lunch and 
dinner hours in committee meetings followed with 
alert attention and took a lively part in the dis- 
cussions from the floor. We teachers have critized 
ourselves as being too prone to follow, but surely 
at Chicago there was no indication of the sheep- 
like attitude. 
number of minority reports, or a greater number 
of committee recommendations that failed of adop- 
tion—and always the decisions were in favor of de- 
mocracy and progress. 


Few conventions can boast a greater 


This, to me, was the significance of the conven- 
tion—the rank and file have at last found the op- 
portunity for self-expression and they are raising 
their voices for progress! 
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Harry GUNNISON BROWN 
Missouri University Teachers’ Union, Local 126 


It is not an easy task to grasp the full significance 
and forsee all the possible consequences of the 
actions taken and the resolutions accepted at the 
Annual Convention just ended. 


The present low remuneration of teachers is due 
primarily to a change in the general price level with 
which teachers’ wages have not kept pace. ‘This, 
without doubt, is a considerable part of the 
for the union movement among 
teachers. And such a condition, at least in 
its present extreme form, is found to be tem- 
porary. If, therefore, the union movement is to 
continue and is to grow in strength it ‘must, prob- 
ably, have a broader basis than this narrowly eco- 
nomic interest; and it ought to become in large 
degree idealistic and to take upon itself the func- 
tion of fostering and safe-guarding the democracy 
of the schools as the most essential factor in the 
maintenance of political democracy. And so, the 
thing that most impressed me about the gathering 
was the large amount of attention devoted to and 
interest manifested in the importance of having 
teachers free from the control of special interests 
and able to express their opinions on_ social, 
economic and political questions without thereby 
putting their positions in jeopardy. 


_ explanation 


It is unquestionably important that teachers be 
well enough paid so that children may be taught by 
men and women of high ability. But perhaps noth- 
ing is more important, for the future of our de- 
mocracy, than the full, free and frank discussion, 
in economics and civics classes, in current events 
classes, and in historical studies of the rise and fall 
of civilizations, of economic and political institu- 
tions and policies and their effects on national and 
community well-being. It was encouraging to note, 
at the Convention, that the delegates not only ap- 
preciated the importance of providing for untram- 
meled discussions of these problems, but also that 
they had themselves, in large part, thought intelli- 
gently upon them. 

If all American teachers were equally well quali- 
fied for the tasks ahead, and equally determined to 
resist control of education by sinister interests, the 
future of American democracy would indeed be 
bright with promise. 
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FLORENCE Roop 


St. Paul Federation of Women Teachers, Local 28 
The work and meaning of the Fourth Convention 


of the American Federation of Teachers—one might 
find these in its business-like methods; its normal 
tone, as opposed to the over-enthusiasm and confi- 
dence of new organizations which too often spell 
failure, in the fair-mindedness which made it pos- 
sible to win thru to harmonious conclusion despite 
some extreme differences of opinion; in the recogni- 
tion of the principles of democracy thru which rep- 
resentatives from many sections of the country with 
varying viewpoints as well as those who might be 
expected to be biased by nationality or color could 
sit in friendly conference; in the spirit of quiet 
courage and determination which refused to be in- 
timidated by whatever might appear to promise 
hindrance to progress if it did not hint disaster, 
or to make-use of policy for immediate gain where 
principle was involved. 

Good business practice, fair-mindedness, a spirit 
of democracy, courage and determination were, 
then, characteristic of this convention; but above 
all and greater than these was the growing con- 
sciousness among us that we teachers have been 
satisfied to feel that we have discharged our full 
obligation by a faithful performance of classroom 
duties while we neglected others equally vital and 
important in the community, and for which we, as 
stewards of education, can no longer refuse to render 
account. 


Among workers has there been another group in 
which the members have been so slow to recognize 
their responsibilities, one to the other; or one com- 
parable to the teaching group in the isolation of 
interest not only of individuals but of its compo- 
nent parts? 

Only since we teachers have realized that we 
have duties outside the classroom as well as in it 
has there been a growth of anything like professional 
spirit, and it is in this new view-point: an under- 
standing of our unity of interest not only with the 


_ members of our profession but with all those who 


work, no matter whether it be with hand or brain; 
a desire to accomplish our own worthy aims; and 
a high purpose to render such service that the as- 
piration of the whole group shall be realized—it is 
in these that I find a rich significance in the move-- 


ment of the American Federation of Teachers. 
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Epwarp H Lawson 


Washington Elementary Teachers’ Union, 
Local 27 


Arrived in Chicago early holiday week for con- 
vention. Go into session Tuesday morning neither 
for God not against him....Chemically free of all 
illusions of sentimental optimism as to the signific- 
ance of my presence... 


‘They come from all horizons. I see women of 


various sizes...men of diverse ethnic character.... 
and souls of men and women bigger than race or 
sex. . . Souls representing the spiritual identity of all 
peoples. I see a roomful of human nature. Room- 


ful... .brimful....behind a dam called procedure. 


Reports of officers and committees hold up the 
Tension. ‘The flow of de- 


Human nature will not 


barrier for two days. 
mocracy threatens violence. 
be dammed. 

Lefkowitz is over the barrier! 
ower, Defrem and Stecker! 
prevocational foot against the wall, gives a super- 
craftsman’s push, and the full current bursts thru 
and beyond. Miss Colby and Miss Busch shoot 
the rapids with Californian smile. Col. Phillips of 
Atlanta (he called me Doctor) expands in the 
whirl like a heliotrope in the sunlight. The con- 
vention is off and away... .downstream to the ocean 


Follows Jablon- 
Kroger puts his 


of democracy. 

We begin to distil our own aesthetic. ‘There is 
tacit admission that analytic thought and construc- 
tive criticism is the beverage of real men. I begin 
to be fed up on the plan to incubate the American 
Teacher. I learn that I have caused the tide of 
democratic idealism to rise too high. ‘That ‘“Teach- 
ing How to Riot” has made the tide flow even into 
the backwaters, the marshes, the estuaries and pools 
of prejudice, and has brought downstream a bitter 
and stagnant current....predestined for bitterness 
and stagnation eternal. 

It is the zero hour. We move to the attack. We 
are resolved that, on such issue, the official organ 
shall not be incubated. Our opponents are on the 


inside. “They are supermen and crafty. In the 
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street outside there is an alarm of fire. Wild bells 
ring! “Teachers rush to windows. Lessons are 
lost....and then....We come back to the issue. 

Men in action everywhere. Women vitriolic— 
women consoling. ...soothing. Epithets! Apologies 
....Reckless irony of Jablonower....Finesse of 
the Field Secretary. ...Showdown! 

Decision. ...[he American Teacher shall not be 
incubated! Political, and economic, and _ social 
issues, the threatening violence to our system of 
status, shall not’ be taboo for editorial comment. 
The personality of Linville shall not be debased. 
Conciliations. Handshakes. Happy ending. Har- 
mony. 


HELENE R CUMMINGS 


Jersey City (N J) Teachers’ Union, Local 82 

The bigness of our movement was fully empha- 
sized by the bigness of the members, who with set 
standards gained by different environments, at first 
would not accept what seemed like fundamental no- 
tions stated by some. But later, upon the merging 
of the varied opinions, conclusions acceptable to all 
resulted. ‘his fairness of mind cemented by feel- 
ings of good fellowship produced a solidarity which 
to me made the Convention a wonderful experi- 


ence. 
JOSEPH JABLONOWER. 


Teachers’ Union, New York City, Local 5 

About one year ago, the Executive Board of 
Local 5, New York, brought in at a general meet- 
ing of the local an almost unanimous report in con- 
nection with a matter of vital importance to the 
local and to the union movement generally. ‘The 
Board was confident that its report would meet 
with the approval of the Union. Much to the sur- 
prise of the Board, but not all to its dismay, the 
the rank and file rejected the report after criticizing 
it most unmercifully. 

And the hearts of the officers were glad, for they 
saw that the Union was not a cut-and-dried affair, 
that the rank and file did not leave to the officers 
all the joy and pain that go with the pushing of a 
pioneer movement, 
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The recent convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers at Chicago proved very much the 
same thing to be true of the national movement. 
No report of the Executive Council was adopted 
merely because of its origin. Every report which 
the Council submitted, every recommendation which 
it made it had to face a heavy fire of criticism, and 
in many instances these reports and recommenda- 
tions succumbed to the fire. “The number of min- 
ority reports which were submitted and which were 
accepted 1n place of the majority reports would have 
shocked the machine politician in the political or 
labor world. 

The national movement showed vitality and 


proved its vitality to itself. “Che national movement 
found its bearings because of the self-criticism to 
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which it was subjected at the Convention. Among 
other things, the Federation has adopted definite 
policies in the matter of the American ‘Teacher as 
an open forum, in the democratization of boards of 
education thru teacher representation, in the de- 
mands for a two thousand dollar minimum wage 


for teachers. 


Shortly after Local 5, New York, had re- 
jected the recommendation of its Executive Board, 
an outsider reproached the Board, saying, “You 
people don’t seem to have much of a grip on your 
organization.” Quick and sharp was the answer 
which he received from one of the members of the 
Board: “That’s the best compliment which you 
could have paid the organization.”’ 


May similar reproaches always be justified in the 
case of all our locals and of the national movement! 


The January Message 


F G STECKER 


Secretary-Treasurer, The American Federation of Teachers 


The fourth convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers is now a matter of history. It 
was, of course, the most important event affecting 
our organization during the past month. ‘The list 
of delegates in attendance published elsewhere in 
this issue is well worth your attention. “hey rep- 
resented: all sections of the country and all lines of 
educational work. ‘The real value of the conven- 
tion can be understood and appreciated only as time 
passes. 


There is a growing feeling that publicity of facts 


is invaluable. ‘This pertains not only to educational 
data, but to events and conditions in the external 
world concerning which teachers need information. 
The lack of this information is taken unfair ad- 
vantage of by publicity promoters for selfish inter- 
ests. 

The subject with which every member of the 
American Federation of Teachers should familiar- 
ize himself is the plan of organization of labor. 
There are one hundred thirteen national and inter- 
national unions, each a sovereign body. “The Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers is one of these. In the 


alphabetical list it stands between tailors and team- 
Each union is made up of locals chartered. 
by the national or international union. In order to 
promote common interests and secure greater unity 
and avoid cross-purposes the national and interna- 
tional unions have federated. ‘The general body is 
known as the American Federation of Labor. The 
latter meets in annual convention where each na-_ 


sters. 


tional or international union is represented by dele- 
gates in proportion to its membership, for which per 
capita is paid at one cent a member a month. “The 
American Federation of Labor is directed between 
conventions by an Executive Council of eleven 
Mr. Samuel Gompers is President. Mr. 
Frank Morrison is Secretary. 


members. 
The jurisdiction of 
the American Federation of Labor is naturally such 
as may be delegated to it by consent of its con- 
stituent bodies. Its objects may be set forth best 
by quoting Article 2 of its Constitution: 


“ARTICLE 2.—OBJECTS 


SECTION 1. The object of this Federation shall be 
the encouragement and formation of local Trade and 
Labor Unions, and the closer federation of such so- 
cieties thru the organization of Central Trade and 
Labor Unions in every city, and the further combina- 
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tion of such bodies into State, Territorial, or Provin- 
cial organizations to secure legislation in the interest of 
the working masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and _ Inter- 
national Trade Unions, based upon a strict recognition 
of the autonomy of each trade, and the promotion and 
advancement of such bodies. 

Src. 3. The establishment of Departments composed 
of National or International Unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, of the same in- 
dustry, and which departments shall be governed in 
conformity with the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all National and 
International Trade Unions, to aid and assist each 
other; to aid and encourage the sale of union label 
goods, and to secure legislation in the interest of the 
working people, and to influence public opinion, by 
peaceful and legal methods, in favor of organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor press of 


America.” 
Groups of workers not belonging to trades or- 


ganized into national unions may secure charters 
from the American Federation of Labor as directly 
afhliated bodies. There were several locals of 
teachers thus affliated previous to April 15th, 1916. 
The American Federation of Labor also charters 
state federations of labor and central labor unions 
which are composed of delegates from all bodies 
within that jurisdiction who hold charters either 
from national and international unions or from the 


AF of L itself. 


Naturally each union is very jealous of its pre- 
rogatives. No powers have been delegated to the 
American Federation of Labor which will limit th: 
power of each national and international union to 
formulate its own policies and determine its own 
course of procedure. It is obvious that the teachers 
would not wish to have their method of dealing 
with educational problems determined upon by men 
of other occupations regardless of their interest 
in school affairs; nor does any other craft wish to 
have the teachers decide upon their course of action. 
Were is not for this autonomy of the national and 
international unions each craft would lose _ its 
identity. 

Failure to understand this has caused untold 
harm not only to organized labor, but incidentally 
to all other democratic movements. Every effort 
has been made by the undemocratic interests who 
are hostile to organized labor, to create the im- 
pression that labor is undemocratic in its form of 
organization. Newspapers and public speakers have 
intentionally and repeatedly referred to an. imagi- 
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nary strike to be called by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which would involve every member 
of every national union. ‘They have done this so 
often that they now almost believe it themselves. 
The American Federation of Labor obviously has 
nothing to do with the calling of strikes. The 
strike is a weapon used by a national when it 
feels that all other methods for obtaining the de- 
sired results have failed. In most national and 
international unions the strike of a local is legal 
only when ratified by the national convention or 
by its Executive Council. No doubt millions 
of people have innocently accepted, without 
careful investigation, the perverted statement that 
strikes can be autocratically called by the of- 
ficers of national organizations, or by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Labor leaders themselves recognize that the strike 
Is a weapon most indispensable in the cruder crafts, 
and especially where the employment is far remote 
from the eyes of the public. The belief is rapidly 
gaining ground that in certain lines of employment 
and especially in public service, whether national or 
municipal, the workers have far better methods of 
gaining consideration in public opinion than the 
strike affords. The National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, though a young organization, has 
already acquired considerable influence. Its consti- 
tution contains a “no strike” clause. The same ap- 
plies also to the National Association of Letter- 
carriers, the National Federatiion of Postal Clerks, 
the Railway Mail Association and probably other 
national unions. ‘This provision of course meets 
with the approval of the Executive Council of the 
American Federaton of Labor. That President 
Gompers approves of the “‘no strike” policy on the 
part of the American Federation of Teachers is 
shown in the following telegram: 


“Washington, D C, December 16, 1o109. 
Mr S G McLean, Pres., 
California State Federation of Teachers, 
Oakland, Califonia. 

The American Federation of Teachers is an international 
union having absolute control over its own policies and 
actions. No local or State Central labor body nor the 
American Federation of Labor has the right or the power 
to call upon the teachers, under any circumstances, to 
strike. Therefore, since The American Federation of Teach- 
ers does not use the strike, the affiliation with it of local 
federations of teachers cannot in any way involve the teach- 
ers in a strike. While it is a matter outside the jurisdiction 
of the American Federation of Labor, the non-strike policy 
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of the American Federation of Teachers meets with our 


approval. 
(Signed) SamuEL Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor.” 


Another example of the irreparable harm caused 
by the perversion of truth, lies in the case of the 
coal miners. The “‘six hour day, five days a week’’ 
demand on the part of the miners was for a mini- 
mum requirement in employment of miners. In 
spite of the angry protest over the miners’ strike be- 
cause it interfered with the production of coal in 
a most important season of the year, the fact remains 
that the curtailment of production by the operators 
themselves has been a common practice. We have 
suffered in previous years for lack of coal due to the 
intentional shortage. “The blame for this has always 
been attributed to railroad companies or someone 
else. “The miners hadi been suffering during 1919 
from lack of employment. Work was permitted so 
few hours a day or so few days a week as to make 
their monthly pay check far less than living condi- 
tions required. ‘The miners, therefore, formulated 
their demands for a minimum amount of employ- 
ment. ‘The operators, not wishing to yield to this, 
knowing it would: increase the supply of coal and 
tend to force down prices, took advantage of the 
public alarm caused by soviet propaganda to set 
forth these demands as maximum demands. ‘This 
made it’ appear that the miners wished to establish 
a thirty hour week. In reality they were asking at 
least. thirty hours a week of employment in order 
that they might live. 

It is encouraging that a large part of our mem- 


bership has desired information in connection with. 


the two matters just referred to. We believe the 
American Federation of Teachers has attracted those 
teachers who are fair-minded and anxious to learn 
the truth concerning conditions in the great world 
in which they live. They realize that the truth can- 
not be learned passively. Their search for facts 
should be assisted by the work of the Bureau of 
Information authorized by the convention to be 
created as soon as finances will permit. 
AMENDMENTS 

The following amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted at the Fourth Convention of the A F of T: 

Article III, Section 2, replacing present Section 2: 


This organization may admit to membership associations 
of public school principals, assistants to principals, heads 


of view. 
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of departments, or other supervising officers, except super- 
intendents, provided there shall have been established in 
the same jurisdiction (city, town, township or county) a 
union or unions of public school classroom teachers for a 
period of six months, and further provided that the union 
or unions of classroom teachers thus existing shall by a vote 
of a meeting or meetings especially called and publicly an- 
nounced for the purpose, decide by a two-thirds majority 
of all members voting in each local to agree to recommend 
the granting of a charter to those applying under this 
section. 

Article III, Section 3, replacing present Section 3: 

Classroom teachers with supervisory authority may be 
admitted to membership by any local, whose constitution 
permits, by a two-thirds vote at any meeting held after 
such local has been in existence six months, provided notice 
of such proposed action shall have been included in the 
call for meeting; and provided further, that classroom 
teachers with supervisory authority in rural communities, 
or cities with less than fifteen principals, may be admitted 
by a local in such a communityor city by a majority vote. 

Article VII, Strike out: 

“except that in no case shall any delegate be allowed 
more than five votes. This organization shall pay railroad 
fare both ways, by the shortest route, to the minimum 
number of delegates from each Local which may be neces- 
sary to secure for each Local its full voting strength in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Article; provided that 
in no case shall more money be paid delegates from any 
Local than such Local has paid into the National treasury 
during the preceding year.” 

Article VIII, Insert as Section 2; 

Every affiliated Local shall collect from every member 
initiated after February 1, 1920, an initiation fee of not 
less than one dollar, nor more than five dollars, one-half 
of which shall be paid into the National treasury. 

Article VIII, Change numbering of present sections 2, 3, 
and 4 to 3, 4, and 5, respectively. 

In order to place all membership provisions together 
change present Article 9 to Article 4 and change present 
Articles 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 to 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, respectively. 


WHY A MIND? 

The protest to the Board of Estimate against the small 
allowances made for teachers in the budget is strong and 
yet weak in comparison with that made by an incident in 
The Bronx. A defective boy, after having remained on 
the left-back list for years, was finally persuaded by legal 
means to leave the school. Undiscouraged, he proceeded 
to Manhattan proper, where he received a position that 
pays him $18 a week, or $936 a year, or $1 a year more 
than the initial salary of a teacher after having done sub- 
stitute work for even less than $935. The boy’s task, as 
described by himself, is easy and pleasant from every point 
It was in 1oo5 that Superintendent Maxwell 
said that “the teacher must be able to detect and to treat 
properly the idiosyncrasies of children brought up under 
peculiar and always artificial condition.” If incident of this 
kind become common, some one is going to get restless.— 
From The Evening Post, New York, of October 27, toro. 
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Local Votes 
2 Chicago Men ........ 3 
3 Chicago Women ..... 2 
BEUSALUCEING Shor. a. 2 
BONGW. YOLK 9% vcs cies » 10 


8 Washington H. S..... 


9 Armstrong Dunbar... 
16 Washington Grade.... 


24 N. Y. Vocational..... 
27 Washington Elem’try. 


28 St. Paul Women..... 


33 Howard University... 


S4.Pe0May Wien,2:..0.:. 
35 Madison (Wis.) ..... 
36 Asso. Teachers’ League 

(New Orleans)..... 


38 Granite City, Ill..... 
SQ9esuialgy No Vie. 5.300. 
41 University of Ill..... 
Asetyer aul. Ween... 
44 Sacramento Elem’try. 
46 Peoria H. S. Women. 
47 Peoria Grade 
50 Murphysboro, Ill..... 
52 Memphis, Tenn...... 


59 Minneapolis, Minn... 


61 San Francisco 
71 Asso. T. Union, N. Y. 
72 Fresno, Calif., H. S.. 
79 Milwaukee Normal... 


82 Hoboken, N. J...... 
85 Boston H. S. Women 


87 Jersey City, N. J.... 
So Atlanta. (Gaiosce.:... 


gi Sioux City, Iowa.... 
1or Superior (Wis.) Norm. 
T1G.ots Lotus. Ho Sixes 1. 
126 Missouri University .. 


127 Denver, Colo:....... 
128 Fargo, N. D., Pub. S. 


3 


oS) 


bo w 


Lal 


Delegates Votes 
Se UC CAN coc pow ces I 
BPG stecker so. 0G I 
CB. Siillman:3.0 5. I 
Mrs. L. J. Trowbridge 1 
Jennie7AR Wilcox: .”. .. “1 
Ethel Beers (Alternate) 
Dats tn SO esa a. ok 
Ethel Estabrook .... 1 
Jos. Jablonower .... 2% 


Abraham Lefkowitz. ..214 


Heke Linville; y.. 2. 214 
Henrietta Rodman... 2% 
mice: Deals, se I 
M. R. Wallace ..... I 
Wm. J. Wallis...... I 
R. N. Mattingly.... 2 
Mary -C.’ Denteiz &. 2 
Florence Mortimer... 2 
lara Sn SUE einer. 2 
Wnr-H. Kroger ins 
Edw. H. Lawson.... 1% 
Aw Rayre cs. os 1% 
Mabel A. Colter .... 1 
Laura Parkinson ... 1 
Florence Rood ..... I 
Katherine Sliney ... 1 
Flora Smalley ...... I 
Joseph G. Logan.... 1 
Rmimetl <j. Scott... x 
Beis Wellsitt2 , a. 2 
Margaret Skinner... 1 


Clara T. Whitney... 1 


Augustine Aurianne. 2 


Grace. Averill!.c. yy. 2 
Bessie Morgan ..... 2 
George Heald ...... 2 
Allene Gregory ..... 2 
P. A. McMillen..... 2 
Margaret Beakey ... 3 


Anna Tjaden 
Katherine Johnson.. 3 


Helen Howard ..... 2 
Mary V. Little . 2% 
Carlotta Pittman.... 2% 
Bessie Miller ....... I 
Peli arsOnss 4 = 50 I 
TOV DUSCH eR 2 
Herman Defrem .... 2 
Josephine Colby .... 2 
eae OUESINEN oe te oe I 
Pra DICE so noes eee < I 
Ida E. Housman :-. 2 
Mary L. Greene..... I 
Helen F. Keefe...... I: 
Helene Cummings .. 3 
Mary C. Barker ..... 3 
Coils Phillipe: ae « 3 
Jane Ghase-... 3... 2 
Ellen M. Clark ..... 2 
Het Garter 2 
ROD. cistnere ss... . : 2 
Hi? GRBrown rai. os yy 
DwRe scott i. ee 8 WA 
Geo. L. Clark (alternate) 
Ee W., Elder’ .. .... I 


Elizabeth Lathrop... 1 


H. E. Willis 
Georgiana Young 
Josephine Colby 


134 University of N. D..... 
138 Madison, S. D., Normal 
California State Fed of T.... 


(otal mum Der Of deleGa les en air org gave « S clsie ois 65 

Total number of locals represented........... 30 

Total number of votes to which delegates were 
CNUTIEUL Marae. catia Rtn aia « sche w tayeusl aueth 103 


Credentials were previously received from six locals whose 
delegates were not in attendance. 
Miss Bailey, Miss Williams and Mr. Lampson, members 


of the Executive Council were present without vote, not 
being delegates. 


INITIATION FEE 


Article VIII, of the Constitution, dealing with 
revenues, was amended by the Convention by in- 
serting Section 2, found elsewhere in this issue, pro- 
viding for an initiation fee. “The work of the 
American Federation of ‘Teachers demands more 
revenue. It was felt that the per capita should not 
be increased at this time altho that should be done 
in the near future. An initiation fee taxes each 
member but once and provides a steady source of 
additional revenue for the national. ‘The attention 
of the officers of locals is called to this new provision 
which takes effect February Ist, 1920. 

F C STECKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


To the Editor, THe AMERICAN TEACHER: 


I am sorry I have not answered your letter of December 
1, earlier. I am not in favor of pussy-footing. I want 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER filled with those things that will 
help the cause of education and the individual teacher, but 
I am not so particular about the latter, personally, because 
I am nearly thru. This year will complete forty-two 
years, and about one year more will do the trick for me. 
I am not in favor of asking the “interests” what we ought 
to have published. My wife has said to me several times, 
“Have you read your A Te?” There’s some pretty good 
stuff in it. She reads a good deal more than I do, and 
her judgment is good. I am in favor of federating with 
the A F of L. We are all hired men and tho I put on a 
white collar every morning, by night I am not holding a 
white-collar job. I have as much respect for a man who is 
a good patternmaker as I have for a man who is teaching 
boys manual training. That is what I have done, with 
physics and chemistry for many years. I do not feel that 
one class of the public should have all the say about what 
the policy of schools should be. Big business wants to 
in this State, and because there were obstacles we now have 
a two-headed machine, the industrial and the academic. 

A A UpHAM 
Local No 80, Whitewater, Wis 
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Report of the Committee on The Official Organ 
Mr. President and Delegates: 


Your committee gave careful consideration to the 
questions submitted to it with due regard to the re- 
port of the Executive Council, the report of the 
editor, and suggestions which were placed in the 
hands of the committee. We therefore, submit the 
following recommendations: 


1. ‘That the official organ be published in New 
York and be in charge of a board of five editors 
with Mr. Henry R. Linville as editor-in-chief. 


2. ‘That our four associate editors represent the 
east, south, center and west sections of the country 
and shall be appointed by the Executive Council 
upon nomination of the locals of these sectional divi- 
sions. ‘[his manner of selecting the associate ed- 
itors should be regarded as an experiment for this 
year. ‘Ihe committee believes that ultimately they 
should be elected at the annual meeting according 
to the method used in the election of the officers. 


3. The associate editors shall have a voice in 
cetermining the policy of the official organ. 


4. The official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers should represent progressive leader- 
ship. The appeal made thru its pages should be 
chiefly to the intellect. “The intellectual heritage 
of the country is common, but the emotional heri- 
tage is as varied as is the racial, sectional or group 
environment. For this reason controversial ques- 
tions involving intellectual convictions have place 
in such a national organ. Questions involving the 
emotions, particularly with reference to race or 
class, should be excluded. 

‘The official organ should interpret the great ideals 
of the labor movement and the principles for which 
organized labor stands. Our great problem is to 
educate the people to a recognition of the fact that 


labor leaders do have ideals. 


5. The official organ should also serve as a bul- 
letin, or means of communication, between _head- 
quarters and the locals, and space should be re- 
served in each issue for this purpose. 

6. ‘The committee further recommends that the 
question of finance be taken up by the Executive 
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Council, or a committee appointed by it, with a 
view to providing a fund thru advertising or con- 
tributions from locals, if need be, sufficient to meet 
present obligations and make possible the further 
development of the American ‘Teacher. 
Respectfully submitted 
Margaret Skinner, Local 35 
Florence C. Mortimer, Local 16 


Ee aPhillips; Local 89 
Henrietta Rodman, Local 5 
Allene Gregory Local 41 
Anita Bailey Local 4 
Carlotta Pittman Local 52 


IsaneL Wituiams, Local 28, Chairman 
The report of the Committee was adopted by the 
Convention. 


LocaLt No 92, Paterson, N J 

He who fights for the schools will live to see a 
happier nation tomorrow. 

The teachers must have a responsive brain to teach 
children. Worry kills activity. 

A city is known by the teachers it keeps. 
crease in time will make the teachers feel fine. 

These paragraphs appeared as bottom-column ads. 
in the Paterson newspapers. Good idea——Ep1ror. 


An in- 


AUTONOMY AND NON-STRIKE POLICY | 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 16, 1919. 


The American Federation of Teachers is an 
international union having absolute control 
over its own policies and actions. No local or 
state central labor body, nor the American 
Federation of Labor, has the right or the 
power to call upon the teachers, under any cir- 
cumstances, to strike. Therefore, since the 
American Federation of Teachers does not use 
the strike, the affiliation with it of local feder- 
ations of teachers cannot in any way involve 
the teachers in a strike. While it is a matter 
outside the jurisdiction of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the non-strike policy of the 
American Federation of Teachers meets with 
our approval. 

(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President 
American Federation of Labor. 


On January 1, 1920, it was voted to adopt: 
“Be It Resolved, That this Fourth Convention of 
the American Federation of ‘Teachers again en- 
dorses its non-strike .policy.” 


Recent Additions to 


(With Names of Secretaries) 
114—RockK SPRINGS FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
Alice Hayes 
Rock Springs, Wyo 
II5—BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ UNION 
John Aubel Kratz 
Baltimore City College 
Baltimore, Md 
116—Hawatt TEACHERS’ UNION 
_ Mrs Estelle Baker 
910 Lunalilo Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
117—-JEFFERSON COUNTY FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
Miss Hattie Kennerly 
Herculaneum, Mo 
t18—-KEMMERER FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
Miss Serena Philips 
Kemmerer, Wyo 
I19Q—LAFAYETTE COUNTY TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
Miss Sophia Stockton 
Higginsville, Mo 
I20—FEDERATION OF TEACHERS IN STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
Montana (Missoula) 
Mr J W Howard 
State University of Montana, Missoula, Mont 
121—CooperR County CHapTer oF A F T (Missouri) 
Mr J G Byran 
Box 155, Otterville, Mo 
122—EDINBORO PuBLIC AND NorMAL ScHooL TEACHERS’ 
Union (Pennsylvania) 
Mr Wallace J Snyder 
Edinboro, Pa 
(Maryland) 
123—ANNE ARUNDEL CouNTy TEACHERS’ UNION 
Miss M Lucy Redmond 
20 Madison Street, Annapolis, Md 
125—Curtocco INDIAN ScHooL TEACHERS’ UNION 
(Oklahoma) 
Miss Alma McRae 
Chilocco, Okla 
126—MissourrI UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ UNION 
Mr Harry Gunnison Brown 
207 S Garth Avenue, Columbia, Mo 
127—DENVER PuBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
Mr E Waite Elder 
1300 Pontiac Street, Denver, Col 
128—FEDERATION OF Farco PusBLic SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Miss Katherine K Hodge 
919 Third Avenue, Fargo, N D 
129—Kansas City (Kansas) HicH ScHoot TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 
Mr A R Romer 
356 Waverly, Kansas City, Kans 
130—L’ASSOCIATION DU BIEN-ETRE DES INSTITUTEURS 
ET DES INSTITUTRICES DE MONTREAL 
N Eudore Gobeil 
35 St Denis, Montreal, Que 
I3I—WINONA TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
Mr P C Myers 
Winona, Minn 
132—-KEWANEE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
Mr J H Callaway 
124 Smith Street, Kewanee, IIl 
133—CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL EXECUTIVE FEDERATION OF 
MINNESOTA 
Mr T C Engum 
Station F, Route 1, Minneapolis, Minn 
134—-ASSOCIATED TEACHERS OF THE eee UNIVERSITY 
oF NortH DAKOTA 
Mr Frederick D Smith 
University, N D 


the Roster of the A F of T 


I135—SELMA ELEMENTARY LOCAL 
Miss Eleanor J DeFoe 
2341 N McCall Street, Selma, Cal 
136—LAND oF KERMAN LOCAL 
Miss Grace E Weimert 
Barstow School (Kerman), Route K, Fresno, Cal 
137—FRANKLIN COUNTY TEACHERS’ UNION 
Mr F A Hatchett 
Benton, IIl 
138—ASSOCIATED TEACHERS OF Maptson (S D) 
STATE NoRMAL 
Miss Ella Starr 
Madison, S D 
139—ENDERLIN TEACHERS’ UNION 
Mrs Frank Roof 
Enderlin, N D 
140—KINGSBURG JoINT LocAL 
Miss Ruby Catlin 
Kingsburg, Cal 


(List continued from the October, 1919, issue, and com- 
plete to date.) 
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STUDY HELP ON INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


The Library Employees’ Union of Greater New 
York, Local No. 15,590, has prepared a_ bibliog- 
raphy of Industrial Democracy covering the period 
1848-1919. The work has been done thru a pub- 
lications committee of the Union. ‘The material is 
bound as a 34-page pamphlet. 

This bibliography will be of great assistance to 
anyone who is endeavoring to make a scholarly 
study of industrial democracy either from the po- 
litical or the economic point of view. ‘The refer- 
ences indicate the sources of articles and monographs 
published in America and practically all European 


countries. Careful abstracts accompany most of the 


references. 

Valuable cross references are available thru the 
classification of articles under “industrial parlia- 
ments,’ “labor . councils,’ “shop committees,”’ 
“Whitley committees,” “work councils,” etc. 

The address of the Publications Committee is 463 
Central Park West, New York City. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The following report was submitted by Chairman 
Ryan (Washington, No. 2), of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and adopted by the convention. 

In the judgment of the Committee on Education the 
work of education in the National Federation of Federal 
Employes should centre about two main purposes: 

(a) Prevention of anything that helps to bring about 
free, universal, public education for the community, state 
and nation. This is one of the cardinal principles of every 
labor organization. 

(b) Direct education of our own members in the his- 
tery, progress and problems of the organized labor move- 
ment and the history and development of the government 
service. The committee believes that a special obligation 
rests upon an organization like ours to see to it that the 
membership has a thorough and complete understanding 
of the Trade Union movement and our part in it. 

The committee therefore recommends 

1. That the Federation continues its policy of close co- 
operation with the American Federation of Teachers. 

2. That the convention hereby approves the Smith- 
Towner bill, creating a department on education and pro- 
viding federal aid to raise the salaries of teachers thruout 
the United States. (By the way, the American Federation 
of Teachers has about 130 unions at the present time.) 

3. That officers and members of the locals of this 
Federation give special attention wherever possible to the 
tteachers’ union movement in their localities, helping the 
teachers to organize and affiliate with Local and State 
labor bodies. . 

4. That each local be urged to appoint an education 
committee that shall take an active part in the educational 
work of the union and the general educational affairs of 
the community. 
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s. That the delegates to this convention call to the 
special attention of their locals the series of articles on 
the history of labor movement now running in the maga- 
zines, to the end that the information be as widely dis- 
tributed among the membership as possible. 

6. That the Executive Council be asked to take under 
consideration the possibility of maintaining a regular page 
on education in the magazine, to be devoted to the edu- 
cational program of the Federation, and the issuing of 
suitable pamphlets material for the use of the locals, on 
the subject related to labor problems. 

In connection with the recommendation regarding the 
teachers’ union movement it is particularly fitting that 
this convention should endorse that movement again here - 
in this city, since California has the first State Federation 
of Teachers’ Unions, and we think the labor people thruout 
this State will agree that that has assumed an importance 
both to labor and to teachers—From The Federal 


Employee. 


PROGRESS OF THE LIBRARY EMPLOYES’ 
UNION OF NEW YORK 


At present, our libraries are run by private cor- 
porations on public money, over which the city, 
state or federal officers have no control. ‘This is an 
undemocratic Bourbon form of Government. It 
must go. ae 

The Union has conferred with both the Republ- 
can and Democratic administrations of New York 
City, and has asked that the city take over the li- 
braries and place them under civil service rules and 
regulations. | 

It has introduced a resolution for civil service in 
the following organizations, which have endorsed 
it: National Women’s ‘Trade Union League, 
Women’s Trade Union League, Greater New York 
and vicinity, Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, 
New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, en- 
dorsed the resolutions in May 1918, Federation of 
Women’s Civil Service Organizations, and hun- 
dreds of other associations composed of men and 
women voters. 

All of the Union locals in the five boroughs of 
New York City have been visited and the condi- 
tions of the library service have been explained to 
our fellow-workers. 

Wherever we went, close on our trail followed 
reperesentatives of the New York Public Library 
Staff Association, our employers’ organization. The 
reader is here referred to “Mary and her little 
lamb.” 

In the two years since the Union was formed in 


May, 1917, every librarian in the New York Pub- 


January, 1920 


lic Library has received an annual increase. In Jan- 


uary, 1917, everyone received a five dollar a month 


increase. In January, 1919 everyone received a ten 
dollar a month increase. Not much, you say. Of 
course not. But for the New York public!!! Be- 


fore the Union started assistants had to wait from 
seven to ten years without a five dollar a month 
increase. See. And now, thanks to the Union, 
they get them. 

Encouraged by the success we have had, the 
Union now plans to start a campaign for equal 
rights for women and men in the library field. Up 
to now all the important financial jobs have been 
cornered by men. Women have been relegated to 
the position of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The vote will change that. Our economic 
equality will follow our political equality. 


PURPOSE OF UNIONISM 


It is necessary for some alleged unionists and 
also some alleged unions to learn that unionism is 
not a scheme by which a few in a ring or limited 
number in an organization may benefit themselves 
at the expense of the many. 

All true union men are bound by honor to try 
to get all the competent and worthy workers at 
their trade into the union. ‘They are also bound 
to establish such conditions within the union as 
will give every member an equal opportunity with 
the rest to get work at the union rate of wages. 

Unionism is a movement where aims include far 
more than the success of a few in acquiring for 
themselves a dollar or so more a week with an 
hour or so less in the working day. Not until a 
union recognizes the interests of all the qualified 
and honest workers at a trade is it worthy of 
respect. 

The uplifting not of a few individuals, not of 
a narrow-minded band of men, but of the entire 
mass of the working class, is the purpose of union- 
ism.—From the Carpenter for January-February, 


1920. 


Contracts awaiting teachers for all classes of school 
work. No fee unless appointed. Select service, prompt 
and efficient. Write us fully today, we can assist in 
your promotion. 

OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Box C, Oswego, N. Y. 
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OR ANY MOVEMENT 


In New York City the Board of Education has a new 
plan for combating Bolshevism. Unless sober second 
thought matures, the Board is going to withhold diplomas 
from all public school children who do not sign a pledge 
agreeing that when they grow up they will “respect” the 
President of the United States (would this have clipped 
the wings of the youthful Lodge?) and that they will also 
“oppose all revolutionary movements such as Bolshevism, 
Anarchism, I W W-ism, or any movement antagonistic to 
the laws of the United States or tending to subvert the 
Constitution.” The phrase “or any movement” is likely 
to include socialism, radicalism, liberalism, progressivism 
or anything standing as far to the left as the Bull Moose 
dogma of 1912. Certain members of the American Legion 
confused the Bull Moose and the Bolsheviki, last week in 
St. Louis. More than once the Board of Education in 
New York has given evidence of the same feeling. 


From the New Republic of December, 24, 1919. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PLEDGE 

The Board of Education amends the requirements for 
graduation for all High Schools of the State of New York, 
by adding the following requirements to the general pro- 
visions for graduation: 

No student of a High School in the State of New York 
shall receive a diploma unless the school record shows that 
the moral character of the student is beyond reproach and 
unless (in the absence of reasons to the contrary accept- 
able to the Board of Superintendents) the student signs 
the following pledge of loyalty to the United States and 
to the State of New York. 

I will reverence my country’s flag and defend it 
against enemies at home and abroad. 

I will respect and obey the President of the United 
States and the law of the land. 

I will support in school and out, American ideals of 
justice and fair play, including the right of unhampered 
opportunity under the law for all. 

I will hold the ideal of rational patriotism above 
loyalty to any individual, political party, social class, 
or previous national connection. 

I will actively oppose all revolutionary movements, 
such as Bolshevism, Anarchism, I W W-ism, or any 
movement antagonistic to the laws of the United 
States or tending to subvert the Constitution of the 
United States. 


All New York pupils graduating from the high 
schools in January, 1920, have been required to sign 
this pledge —Editor. 


THE NEW AMERICAN THRIFT 
Edited by Roy G. Blakey, recently Associate Director, 
Savings Division, U. S. Treasury Department 
Forty articles by specialists in banking, transportation, 
foreign, trade, education, food, labor, savings, and thrift. 
Price: $1.00 paper; $1.50 cloth 
American ‘Academy of Political and Social Science 
Box 4050, West Philadelphia Post Office 
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Founder and the Preserver 
of Our Nation . 


HE greatest lesson of the war for our boys and girls is the lesson of TRUE AMER- 
ICANISM. As never before the meaning of the lives and principles of Washington and 
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Lincoln should be instilled into our youth. Through music, as in no other way, can these 
lessons be impressed. Let the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records fill your school 
program in memory of Washington and Lincoln with the spirit ‘ef TRUE AMERICANISM. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Assembly March, A6127. 

America, Song by the School. 

Paul Revere’s Ride, Longfellow, Harry E. Humphrey, A5970. 
The Star Spangled Banner, Louis Graveure, A5949, 

The Message of Washington, Address by Pupil. 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 
Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Song by the School. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Harry E. Humphrey. A3044, 

Medley of Patriotic Airs, Columbia Stellar Quartet, A2269. 

The Message of Lincoln. Address by Pupil. 

Spirit ei aes Cogswell, A7535, (Marching Song for Dis- 
missal). 


‘The Grafonola in the Class Room” 
catalog contains an abundance of ma- 
terial for Kindergarten, Grades. and High 
School, carefully graded and classified. 


Any Columbia Dealer wil! gladly place 
a Grafonola and Pushmobile with a 
number of Educational Recordsin your 
School on trial, without cost or obliga- 
tion to you, so that you may prove to 
your own satisfaction what great ser- 
vice Columbia material may do in your 
schools. 


Send the Coupon for Educational 
Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Educational Department 

Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following Literature: 

(Check subiect desired) 

Grafonola Catalog J ] 

Educational Record Catalog [ ] 

Literature and Music [ ] 


Name 


Town 


State 


Grade 
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Method of Approach to Adult Education 


HE chief lesson to be learned 
from the interviews with the 
different nationalities, and 

from the study of the social and in- 
dustrial conditions is that the pres- 
ent method of approaching the prob- 
lem of adult education is psycholog- 
ically unsound; that is, the tendency 
has been to work out plans for the 
people, not with them. It is the old 
story of endeav- 
oring to work 
changes from 
the top down in- 
stead of from 
the bottom up. 
Such a method 
can not produce 
enduring re- 
sults, since no 
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standing of the 
masses of the 
people. If the 
schools are to 
function in the 
lives of the people, they must be sen- 
sitive to the people’s needs, but that 
is not possible except by establishing 
a means of connection with the peo- 
ple, so that they may make their 
needs and desires known. 
* * * * * 
In the early days in this country, 
the school was a social gathering 
place for the people, and all the peo- 
ple in the community knew that the 
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schools belonged to them, and were 
for their use. But the bulk of the 
foreign born people who should be 
attending the schools have no com- 
prehension of the fact that the 
schools belong to the people and 
should grow and change in accord- 
ance with their needs. ‘They do not 
even know that if a certain number 
of people ask for a course in any sub- 
ject, the schools 
must provide 
such a course. 
The school is to 
them a_ public 
institution 
which spells au- 
thority; they do 
not think of it as 
55 a place to go to 

for recreation 


oa 


and grow, but 
rather as a place 
in which they 
must conform, 
and above all 
they do not think of it as their insti- 
tution which they are responsible for 
developing until it adequately meets 
the needs of all the people. 
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—Alice Barrows Fernandez, in “The Problem of 
Adult Education in Passaic, New Jersey”; Bull. 
No 4, Bureau of Education. 1920. 


“We can’t stem the tide of teachers unionizing 
in the big cities, but in the small towns we can 
keep them down.” ; 

—A Chance Remark of an Opponent. 
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THE NEW STAFF 

As announced in the January issue, Ihe American 
Teacher is to have four associate editors. In ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Official Organ reporting at the Fourth Con- 
vention at Chicago, nominations for the four posi- 
tions were made by the locals. ‘The nominations 
were then submitted to the members of the Execu- 
tive Council for balloting. “he vote has been taken, 
and the result has just been announced by Secretary 
Stecker. Miss Augustine Aurianne, of Local 36, 
New Orleans, represents the Southern Division on 
the editorial staff, Mr Harry Gunnison Brown, of 
Local 126, University of Missouri, represents the 
Northern Division, Mr Samuel G McLean ,of Lo- 
cal 61, San Francisco, represents the Western Divi- 
sion, and Miss Alice L. Wood, of Local 8, Washing- 
ton D C, represents the Eastern Division of the 
country. 

This is the beginning of greater work by The 
American Teacher. ‘The entire union movement 
will benefit by having a number of persons working 
together to make the official organ truly and com- 
pletely representative of the best thought and spirit 
of the times among teachers. 


THE EASTERN CONFERENCE 


At least twelve locals from the area of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington will meet 
in Philadelphia April 1, 2, 3 to hold a conference 
of the Eastern Division of the American Federation 
of Teachers. This Conference is not officially recog- 
nized as a subdivision of the authority of the A F 
of T’, but is to be held for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the union movement wherever help is needed. 

One of the practical ways of giving power and 
vitality to the union movement is for the locals to 
get to work on their local problems with might 
and main. 
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TELL THE WHOLE TRUTH 


Strong drives are now under way thruout the 
entire country for adequate salary schedules to make 
good the shortage of teachers. But do we honestly 
think that if the schedules are adopted the shortage 
will be made good? If we do we are deceiving our- 
selves. In a competition with commerce under con- 
ditions existing in that line of human endeavor, ed- 
ucation can never catch up. “The ablest men nad 
women will continue to be paid more for ability in 
commerce than they can ever hope to receive in edu- 
cation. It may not be right, it is not, when we eval- 
uate ability in terms of economic return. But there 
never should have been competition between trade 
and education for the service of the best minds. And 
there never would have been under humanly possible 
conditions in education. 


Teachers themselves have allowed the public to 
get its education as cheaply as possible. Immediate 
results have been that the public has suffered from its 
own law of supply and demand, and is getting a 
cheap kind of education, and in many respects a 
cheap kind of educator. The disposition of the 
American public to measure its great social agency 
of education as it measures the value of commercial 
products has all but made it impossible to get results 
in educational systems except thru the approach of 


economic evaluation. 

A sad result of the major emphasis of material 
value has been the incidental elimination of condi- 
tions which in their nature tend to develop the so- 
cial, the spiritual, and the generally human, aspects 
of education. Along with the development of these 
qualities in education go the decent and generous 
consideration for the rights of others working under 
the best attainable conditions. We cannot make 
We can only 


succeed in this matter by cooperating to make teach- 


teaching attractive by paying for it. 
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ing really and inherently worth while for the job 
itself. ‘The job is not worth while if the conditions 
are unjust, if the supervisors-are cruel and narrow, 
if they take advantage of their positions to command, 
and to punish. And the job is not worth while if 
the educating gets nowhere, any more than making 
harness would be attractive if the straps broke al- 
ways, or the buckles tore out. 


While we have the ear of the public let us not 
fail our ideals. Let us tell the whole truth about 
what is the matter with the job. Then, only, will 
it be possible for education to compete with trade 
which has few ideals, and makes chiefly the personal 
and the economic appeal. 


AMERICANIZATION AND COMMON 
DECENCY 


Mr ‘Parsons’ story of Americanization in this is- 
sue would be unbelievable at another day and age. 
But the impossible has actually occurred so often 
within the past year and longer that careful ob- 
servers know that the same thing will occur again, 
and yet again, many times before America recovers 
from what we have been calling hysteria. But it 
is not hysteria that menaces us now. At one time 
hysteria was the correct word, but now the proper 
term is cunning and malignant reaction. 


The dismissal of teachers for betraying an intel- 
lectual interest in some alien government and its 
people, the suspension of legally elected Socialist as- 
semblymen in New York, the conviction of workers 
for defending their lives against assailants, are acts 
very much alike in being committed with studied in- 
difference to common decency and fairness. If those 
who are responsible for these and all similar acts 
proclaim themselves to be 100 per cent American, 
they do not weep for their country, so foully at- 
tacked, but they clothe themselves in the lamb’s 
coat of hypocrisy, and lay plans for destruction. 

The success of the 100 per cent American wolves 
has been phenomenal. Repeatedly and without so 
much as the slipping of a toe, attack has followed 
attack, and the victims have fallen. Success is al- 
ways to be admired. It keeps the wolves interested, 
and frightens the victims. But wolves are greedy, 
and that is where they are liable to fall into error. 


The Minneapolis wolves appear to have disgusted. 
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many of the possible victims, and some who were 
watching the hunt. The technique fell off for the 
moment, and the people immediately began to feel 
resentment that one of their number was hunted 
with obvious unfairness. But these mistakes in execu- 
tion will grow less frequent as the technique of elimi- 
nation and destruction develops. Good wolves in 
the last analysis are successful wolves. 


There is an element of the fortunate, however, in 
the stupidity displayed by the Minneapolis pack. 
The incident may serve to acquaint the teachers of 
the country with the stern facts of our social crisis. 
Truth and justice are of no avail, Common de- 
cency makes no appeal. ‘These ideals themselves are 
under attack, and they will be brushed aside with the 
same brutish indifference to human safety that is 
displayed in the savage instinct to destroy. The 
only protection available for the ideals which we be- 
lieve to be not only American, but universal as well, 
is the stern power of organized intelligence backed 
by the determination of the workers who know their 
rights and will fight to maintain them. 

Little boys and girls must learn to recognize the 
wolf either under the lamb’s coat, or in the night- 
caps of their grandmothers; teachers must recognize 
the social wolf when he appears in the guise of the 
president of the board of education, or as the speaker 
of the assembly, or as the judge on the bench, and 
the teacher must insist on his right to tell the chil- 
dren all about the disguises, and how they may learn 
to protect themselves against the new and dangerous 
variety of disguised wolf. 
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Americanization in Minneapolis 


E Duprey Parsons 
Local 59, Minneapolis, Minn 


‘The chief topic of discussion, not alone for teach- 
ers, unionized or not, but for the entire North- 
west, has for some time been the Ball case. Stated 
briefly the case is as follows: 

M1 Wm R Ball, a member of the Minneapolis 
Federation of Teachers, Local 59, A F of T, in 
charge of the Americanization work of the public 
schools, was charged with being un-American in his 
teachings. It was asserted that pamphlets prepared 
by him were biased against the government, and 
that Mr Ball, in his instruction of foreigners who 
were preparing for citizenship, urged criticism of 
the government rather than approval of it. ‘These 
charges were formulated by an ex-superintendent of 
instruction for Minnesota. He is employed by 
what is known as The American Committee, a mere 
name behind which bankers and other business-men 
are fighting Socialism and other liberal ideas. It 
has been revealed by the labor press that these men 
gathered, thru assessment collected by the clearing 
house, a fund of $250,000 for this purpose. Why 
they did not come out openly insisting on their right 
to oppose doctrines which challenge their privileges 
has been widely questioned ; but the fact is that they 
chose to remain hidden behind the flag. ‘The office 
of The American Committee is in one of the most 
expensive suites in the city, and is luxuriously 
equipped and adequately manned to carry out the in- 
tentions of the subscribers. 

The American Legion came to the support of 
the American Committee and found Mr Ball guilty 
before he had had more than one conference with 
its committee appointed to investigate the charges. 
The World War Veterans, an organization of lib- 
eral ex-service men, found quite otherwise. The 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Association, thru its central 
council, also cooperated with The American Com- 
mittee; the teachers generally, especially the union 
teachers had confidence that there could be no truth 
in the charges. 

‘The charges were filed with the board of educa- 
tion; and that body appointed a committee consist- 
ing of three members, all with interests involved 
with the aims of the men subscribing to the ‘‘slush 
fund” to oppose liberalism. ‘This committee was 
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directed to “investigate the citizenship teaching un- 
der Mr Ball and to inquire as to the origin of the 
pamphlets and lessons.” At the first hearing the 
accused found himself opposed by one of the most 
astute lawyers in the city who proceeded to dom- 
ineer over the proceedings in a way that evoked 
loud protests from the spectators. Evidently it was 
expected that the “defendant,” who had come merely 
to answer the committee’s questions, never dreaming 
that a court case was to be made of the inquiry, 
would be disposed of before sundown. 

These unfair tactics, however, won support for 
Mr Ball; and when the second session was held he 
was protected by legal advice. “The committee, 
however, especially the chairman, was prejudiced 
from the beginning against Mr Ball, for it refused 
to permit the attorney to use the forms customary 
in the courts. For instance, when the lawyer asked 
the complaining witness, who paid him to bring 
the charges and what he was paid, in order to es- 
tablish the fact of an interested motive on the part 
of the American Committee, the chairman roughly 
declared: ““We don’t care anything about that,” and 
another member called out: “Sit down; you make 
me nervous,” and then declared that the commit- 
tee would have to hold an executive session after 
the public hearing. 

For several more sessions marked by heated inter- 
changes between the opposing attorneys, the case 
dragged on until the counsel for the “prosecution,” 
knowing that the charges were not to be sustained, 
withdrew. Witness after witness testified as to the 
effective work of the accused, as well as to his loy- 
alty. These witnesses were pupils in his classes, 


teacher, and other citizens who had watched his 


work. On the other hand, affidavits presented by the 
American Committee to prove the charges, were dis- 
covered to have been obtained under false representa- 
tions, especially one by a stool pigeon, a former 
saloon-keeper, in the employ of the American Com- 
mittee. University professors attested to the sound- 
ness of the teaching of the pamphlets which were 
shown to be compiled from such sources as Fisk’s 
Critical Period, Beard’s United States History and 
other books on the shelves of the school libraries, and 
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in the hands of the students by act of the adminis- 
tration. 

An amusing incident is typical of the tactics em- 
ployed by the accusers. It seems that Mr Ball, to 
explain why the Constitution was adopted, directed 
his pupils, who had used Fisk, to a chapter entitled, 
“Drifting Toward Anarchy.” One of the affiants 
swore solemnly that Mr Ball had told him to read 
a book by the Socialist, John Fisk, entitled ‘‘Drift- 
ing Toward Anarchy.” 

In short, so complete was the defeat of the ac- 
cusers that the chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee offered to ‘‘call it off” if Mr Ball would 
But he and his attorney were determined 
to win an unqualified exoneration, and consequently 


consent. 


completed the case with a full summary of all the 


Despite the prejudice of the commit- 
tee hearing the case, it was universally believed that 
it would not dare to insult public opinion, which by 
this time had been expressed in Mr Ball’s favor on 
various occasions. 

On Tuesday, March 9, the committee reported to 
the Board as follows: , 

“After considering all the evidence, the committee 
has no reason to doubt Mr Ball’s character, devo- 
tion, sincerity and loyalty as a citizen, but feels 
that lessons used were not such as in its opinion 
would produce the best results. 

“The committee further believes that public opin- 
ion has been aroused to such an extent that it is 
unwise to continue Mr Ball in the Americaniza- 


testimony. 


tion work.” 

‘The teachers and others gathered to receive the 
report were stunned. After all the publicity that 
had been given to the evidence—and the dailies had 
filled pages with it—and after its admission that 
the charges were not sustained, the “investigating”’ 
committee had registered the still small voice of the 
American Committee against the free schools of the 
city. Under the disguise of patriotism Big Business 
had been able to dictate its terms in the face of fact 
and reason. 

What the end will be we do not know. ‘Too 
many citizens are concerned over the affair to take 
this verdict as final. It will scarcely be necessary 
for the teachers of Minneapolis to prosecute a cam- 
paign against the suppression of free instruction in 
the schools—the citizens are aroused to the impor- 
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tance of safe-guarding that freedom as never before. 
A feeling pervades the teaching forces, not only in 
Minneapolis, but thruout the Northwest, that more 
than ever it is essential for them to get together in 
a really effective body for the educational well-being 
of their country. 

This seems to prove once more that ‘“‘out of the 
eater came forth meat; and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.” 


COMMISSIONER CLAXTON’S REPORT 


‘Teachers’ Unions 
Part XV of the Report for 1919 issued by the 


Bureau of Education is devoted to teachers’ organi- 
zations. A specialty significant statement made on 
the first page is, “Ihe teachers of the United States 
are organizing, and the only question is as to what 
form the organization will take.” 

“There are 535 educational associations listed in 
the Educational Directory of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1918. Of course, 200 were classed as na- 
tional and sectional, 243 as State associations, 39 
as city bodies, and 53) as learned and civic organi- 
zations.” ‘These figures it would appear are far 
too low, especially in the item of the local organi- 
zations. 

An interesting contrast is made between the num- 
ber of members in the two largest national organi- 
zations and the number of possible members. For 
years the National Education Association has had 
a membership list of 10,000, but in 1919 a drive 
resulted in increasing the list to 24,000. The 
American Federation of Teachers in July, 1918, 
had a membership of about 2,000. Before the end 
of 1919 the membership was 11,000. But the united 
States has about 750,000 teachers in the various 
types of educational institutions. In England, out 
of 108,732 certified teachers 101,994 are members 
of the National Union of Teachers. 

‘The larger share of attention is given in the Re- 
port to the union movement, the statement being 
fair, altho incomplete as the space available would 
determine. Unfortunately, the important social 
appeal of the union movement is left out; but for 
that the union movement has itself largely to blame, 
since constant repetition is necessary before a new 
idea “gets across.” 


Organized Teachers and Organized Labor* 
Harry A OVERSTREET 


Professor of Philosophy, College of the City of New York; Member of the Associated Teachers Union, 
Local 71, A F of T 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I should like first to 
congratulate the Chairman upon his very ex- 
cellent rules of debate. I hope that even tho I 
am the terrible being that I am—for of course a 
teacher-trades-unionist must be a terrible thing—I 
shall preserve my proper urbanity and not say very 
hard things. I particularly feel the value of the 
Chairman’s request that we emphasize service to the 
community rather than rights. It is in such a spirit 
that I wish particularly to speak. If we who have 
afhliated ourselves with labor have done that which 
goes counter to the public welfare, it is for us to 
know this very quickly. If, on the contrary, we 
have done what is, from the community point of 
view, wholly proper and good, then I think it is for 
the public itself to know this very quickly. 

May I also, in passing, express my appreciation 
of the type of thing that this Association is doing 
to-day? In these times, when it seems to be a sign 
of good citizenship to suppress all discussion what- 
ever, lest perhaps some ‘‘dangerous” truth should 
emerge, it is a fine vindication of our fundamental 
Americanism to throw a-vexed question of this kind 
open to public debate. For it is a question upon 
which men and women, both within and without the 
profession, differ not only intellectually but emo- 
tionally. In fact, emotion has run so high that the 
joining of a teachers’ union has become at times, to 
those that ventured, a matter of grave peril. I 
should like to believe that this occasion will serve as 
a precedent; and that, thruout the country, the 
question before us will be thrown open to frank and 
““incensored”’ discussion. | 

And now to come to the issue: “Should teachers 
affiliate with organized labor?” My own immediate 
reaction is: “Why not?” We teachers are laborers. 
We belong to the “working class.” Certainly we 
shall not be accused of being capitalists. We are 
not employers who give wage and receive the profits 


*The first address on the affirmative of a debate on the 
question “Should Teachers Affiliate with Organized Labor?” 
at the Luncheon Conference of the Public Education As- 
sociation of the City of New York February 14, 1920. Re- 
printed from Bulletin of Public Education Association. 


Now as 
hired workers, it does not seem a strange nor repre- 
hensible thing to me that we should establish a 
cordial, cooperative relation with others who like- 
wise are hired workers. For obviously there are 
certain respects in which our outlook and our needs 
are identical, respects in which we may naturally 
and with profit consult with each other to the end 
of mutual enlightment and support. 

And yet that is not the whole story. For when 
we declare that we are workers, some persons make 
a reservation: “Yes,” they say; “‘You are indeed 
workers, but of a very special kind. Most work- 
interests. They are a 
‘class’ in the community. You teachers work for 
the public interest. 
cease to represent the public, you demean yourselves, 
you degrade your profession.” 

That, it seems to me, touches the very heart of 
this problem. The glory of the schools is that they 
have, in theory at least, served the public interest. 
Now when a number of teachers appear who say: 
“We are going to affiliate with labor,” there comes 
to us the horrifying thought that the schools are to 
lose their fine universality and become instruments 
of partisan or class interests. 

Is that true? Does affiliation with labor mean 
affiliation with a class? If it does, then I for one 
will have none of it; and I believe that practically 
everyone else who is associated with this movement 
will have none of it. Why, then, do we affiliate? 
Because we believe that affiliation with labor does 
not necessarily mean affiliation with a class. 

The reason, I take it, why this seems to many a 
rather curious and self-contradictory thing to say 
is that most of us think in terms of conventional 
Suppose one 
asks the question: ‘“How can one truly represent 
the public interest as over against class interest,” 
what would be the answer? Would one say that a 
person stands for the public interest, when he stands 
for everybody in the public—for the numerical ag- 
gregate? Then he must stand for the burglars, for 


which wage workers are able to earn. 


ers work for their own 


Hence, when, in any sense, you 


labels and not in terms of realities. 
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the political grafters, for the suppressors of free 
speech, for the exploiters of women and children. 
No. If one stands for the public, one stands inevit- 
ably for the ideas and activities of only a portion 
of the public. And of what portion? Surely of 
that portion which has most deeply at heart the 
fundamental public good. 

I suppose that one of the most public-minded men 
that ever lived was Jesus of Nazareth. When he 
died he belonged to an insignificant minority of a 
few hundred. Would one say that a man who 
cast in his fortunes with Jesus of Nazareth and his 
small band of followers was joining a “‘class’? Or 
would one not rather say that in joining a body of 
people who had transcended “class” interest, who 
were working for the interest of a finer humanity, 
he was indeed acting in the spirit of the public 
good ? 

Again, take the slave revolts. 
movements? In a sense, yes. “Ihe slaves were re- 
belling against the cruelty of their lot. “They were 
fighting for themselves. And yet, as over against 
the aristocrats who were living upon the labor of 
these slaves, I think we should say that the latter 
were by far the public-spirited ones. “They were 
fighting for the fundamental human realities. 

Now if that is true; if the service of the public 
is to be found not in the undiscriminating service 
of the numerical aggregate, but in cooperation with 
that group whose intent is public, I ask you, la- 
dies and gentlemen, where, in the long history of 
the world, do we find more continuously, more 
heroically, more effectively an intent for the better- 
ing of human conditions than in the labor move- 
ment? It is a flagrant, nay, it is a pathetic mis- 
understanding of that movement to say that it has 
been a movement solely for the material benefit of a 
class. It has indeed concerned itself with material 
benefits and with benefits for a special group. But 
it has concerned itself with far more. Fundamen- 
tally it has fought for a humaner world. Funda- 
mentally it has thrown down a challenge to the ar- 
rogances and autocracies and cruelties that have set 
themselves up for the governance of life. It has 
fought for human emancipation—for yours and 
mine and all the rest of us. 

So the labor movement, I say, is not in its essence 
a class movement. It is a movement that stands for 


Were they “class” 
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what is fundamental to public welfare, and when 
teachers -affiliate themselves with it they are not 
thereby lowering themselves to the level of partisans 
of a class interest. They are, in a very real sense, 
raising themselves to the point of view of res publica. 

I have been interested in the labor movement for 
almost twenty years; and in all that time I have 
found to my sorrow that the group that compre- 
hended it least, that gave it least vital support in 
its essentially humanistic struggle was the teacher 
group. The teachers, with all their ostensible 
“oublic mindedness,” have not even known, in a 
deep and sympathetic sense, what has been the sig- 
nificance of this great struggle in the history of the 
world. There has been a queer kind of indifference, 
a queer kind of alignment of the teacher, not with 
the more deep reaching interests of the public, but 
with the interests of a dominant class. 

The best proof of this is that the teacher has 
freely lent himself to the partisan or “‘class’’ atti- 
tudes of our schools and colleges. Am I in error in 
saying that the attitudes of the schools and colleges 
have been partisan? I challenge anyone here to 
find me a single case of a college professor or of a 
teacher in the common schools who was dismissed 
because he taught the economics of capitalism. For- 
merly, schools and colleges were partisan religiously. 
Teachers were dismissed because they would not 
conform to religious doctrine. Now they are parti- 
san politically and economically. And again teach- 
er$ are dismissed because they will not conform to 
the conventional ruling class politics and economics 
of the day. Had the teachers, as a group, really 
understood the fundamental, import of the labor 
movement, they could never, I believe, have been 
brought to acquiesce in such a prostitution of edu- 
cation in behalf of partisan interests. 

It is in behalf, then, of a more adequate under- 
standing of the labor movement, an understanding 
of it as a movement in the interest of the humaniza- 
tion of life, that I welcome the affiliation of teachers 
with labor. 

But I welcome it for another reason. The world 
is making new alignments. Free born and base 
born, noble and serf, master and slave, employer and 
wage worker—these have been the old alignments. 
And we teachers have cherished our own little snob- 
bish alignment in setting ourselves apart as ‘“‘intel- 
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lectual” workers as over against “mere” manual 
workers. ‘There is, I believe, emerging out of the 
confused yet powerful idealism of our day, a signifi- 
cant new alignment: the alignment of those who do 
useful work and those who live on the useful work 
of others. In that new alignment there is only one 
place for the teacher. I know of nothing finer in 
its promise of the type of relationships that are to 
be established than the clarifying phrase of the 
British Labor Party: ‘Labor, whether of brain or 
of hand.” We teachers have long enough held our- 
selves snobbishly apart. It is time that we affiliate 
ourselves frankly and gladly with the great body 
of useful workers of the world. 

In a very real sense, the teachers can help labor. 
They can help with their understanding of history, 
of economics, of politics, of science. “They can bring 
to the labor struggle intellectual balance and pene- 
tration; they can help to give to those struggles a 
direction that is unfalteringly social. Labor hith- 
erto has stumbled along in all sorts of confusions and 
blindness.) Why? Because the laborers, in their 
pressing need, have had to work out their own sal- 
vation, while we teachers, with trained intelligence 
to contribute, have sat superciliously apart and 
thanked God that we were not as they. 

But in a yet more concrete and immediate way 
teachers can help labor. ‘The working man of late 
has felt increasingly the need of a more adequate 
education for himself as an adult. In certain re- 
spects education is open to him in the schools and 
colleges. But he finds that in many ways the con- 
ventional educational institutions are not organized 
to meet his needs. With their “ruling class” lean- 
ings, they neither understand his problems nor in 
any effective way attempt to meet them. He is 
asking therefore for a different type of education. 
Nay, he is not asking; he is organizing that educa- 
tion for himself. “The New York Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, for example, has for years or- 
ganized classes for its members. ‘The Labor Edu- 
cation Committee has more recently begun to do 
likewise. A Workingmen’s University is being pro- 
jected. It is here that the teacher who has been 
quickened to a wider vision and a deeper under- 
standing can render immediate and valuable service. 

But labor likewise can help the teacher. The 
teacher’s position today is not an enviable one. It 
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has not been enviable for many years. In the first 
place financially. The teachers notoriously have 
been among the lowest paid workers in the land. 
They have been willing to endure this condition in 
return for certain apparent advantages—social posi- 
tion, joy in their work, a sense of real service to the 
community. But the laborer is worthy of his hire; 
and when a group of laborers for years have not been 
able to convince the public that their hire should 
approximate more nearly to their worth, it either 
means that there is something wrong with the group 
or with the public. Some of us have come at last 
to believe that the trouble has been with the teacher 
group and not with the public. The public is an 
indeterminate mass swayed this way and that by the 
prevailing agencies of publicity. “The trouble with 
the teachers has been that they have not known how 
to gain legitimate publicity for themselves and their 
working needs. And so the public has simply passed 
them by. ‘Teachers, with their exaggerated ‘‘class 
consciousness’—the fact of which is an amusing 
commentary upon those who fear that affiliation with 
millions of other workers will degrade them into 
a “‘class’’—teachers, I say, with their exaggerated 
“class consciousness” have organized their teachers’ 
councils, their high school associations, their pro- 
fessors’ associations and what not. But the sound 
of them—to the public—has been as of a stone 
dropped into the ocean. What the teachers need is 
a great body of organized citizenry who sympathize 
with their services and their needs and who will 
make their cause their own. I say organized ad- 
visedly; for the vague sympathy of unorganized 
citizenry counts for little. Every realist in politics 
knows that, for practical achievement, an organized 
minority is far more effective than an unorganized 
majority many times its size. 

Now where are the teachers to find an organ- 
ized citizenry who will make their cause their 
own? Shall the teachers affiliate with the Tax- 
payers’ Associations—ask them to raise the taxes, 
forsooth?—the Real Estate Associations, the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Bar and Medical 
Associations? ‘The interests of these are in every 
respect far more special than the interests of the 
great organized body of laboring people. ‘The 
bulk of our school children are the children of 
manual laborers. Labor, therefore, has an imme- 
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vital interest in the fitness of those who 
Hence the sympathy of labor 
is there for the asking. It is but for the teachers 
to emerge from their artificial, futile exclusiveness 
and join with organized labor in prosecuting the 
social aims that are common to both. 


diate, 
teach in the schools. 


Can organized labor help the teachers? ‘That 
question is best answered by another. Has organ- 
ized labor been able to help itself? The splendid 
history of the emergence of labor from practical 
serfdom to a condition in which it begins to par- 
ticipate democratically in the organized production 
of the world is sufficient answer. 

“To participate democratically.” That brings 
me to the most significant matter of all. Labor’s 
fight for many years has been simply for a decent 
wage and for humanly tolerable working condi- 
tions—a materialistic fight, it has been called. 
Its fight has already passed beyond that stage. 
It is now fighting for the great spiritual thing we 
call “industrial democracy.” What is industrial 
democracy? It is that condition in which the 
worker is first of all a free man in his craft, in 
which he is no longer the mere “commodity,” the 
mere usable slave of his employers. In the second 
place, it is that condition in which, as a free citi- 
zen of his craft, he has his citizen’s voice in the 
organization of his craft work. It is for indus- 
trial citizenship that the worker is now fighting— 
and winning in his fight. 

Is the teacher to-day a free man in his craft? 
Is he a citizen with full rights of. participation in 
the organization of the work of his craft? Thanks 
to the labor movement, 2 common manual laborer 
may not, in most cases, be dismissed save as his 
dismissal is approved by his peers. Not so a 
teacher. A principal, a superintendent, a board of 
education, a board of trustees—in these still re- 
sides the right, with a sheer arbitrariness that is 
often revolting, to wreck a teacher’s career. Shall 
net the teacher have the workingman’s right to a 
review of his case by his peers? 

Again, thanks to the labor movement, the com- 
mon workingman is beginning to participate in the 
councils of business and production. Is the 
teacher? For the most part, he is told what is to 
be done. The orders come from above. And 
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woe to the teacher who is not pliant to the will 
of the petty autocracies that rule many of our 
schools! Does the college teacher sit on the board 
of trustees? He is delegated certain powers, but 
the real power, the ultimate power—as to that, 
let the professor keep well within his appointed 
place! 

Industrial democracy is the great spiritual need 
of the workingman. It is the great spiritual need 
of the teacher. Shall they not, then, strike hands 
in a great comradeship of common interest—an in- 
terest—not partisan, and not degrading; an inter- 
est, rather, which is as deeply valid as human 
nature, as profoundly inevitable as the ongoing of 
fundamental democracy. 


May I say one word in closing? We teachers 
recognize that there is a difference between workers 
employed by private individuals or corporations 
and workers employed by the public. We believe, 
indeed, that that difference is not great enough to 
divide us into two groups which must hold them- 
selves rigorously apart. But we do believe that 
the difference is significant, and that it must be 
refiected in a difference of behavior towards our 
respective employers. The effective weapon of | 
organized labor hitherto has been the strike. Like 
al! good citizens, we look forward to the time 
when the strike will no longer be necessary, when, 
in terms of a more humane organization of indus- 
trial life, it will be relegated, with machine guns 
and submarines, to a barbaric past. But even 
now, in this age of industrial barbarism, we teach- 
ers are firmly convinced that as employees of the 
public the strike is, for us, without justification. 
Organized labor has joined with us in this con- 
viction. We have, therefore, in the most solemn 
manner possible—by incorporation in the body of 
oul constitutions—made our declaration that we 
will not employ that weapon. Our strength is to 
lie not in threats but in persuasion; not in the 
power of organized withdrawal but in the power 


of organized public understanding. We workers 


o: the brain, retaining all the fundamental dig- 


nity and independence of our calling, unite with 
the workers of brawn in the cooperative effort to 
secure for ourselves and our fellows the things of 
finer human value. 


Studies of American Boards of Education 


I 


Henry R LINVILLE 


President, The Teachers Union of the City of New York 


Our people have long since grown accustomed 
to boards of education. In fact, these bodies are com- 
ing to stand, in our way of thinking, for the pub- 
lic itself. Legal powers are granted by legisla- 
tures, and state courts very often decline to re- 
view the acts of both local and state boards of 
education. “Thus, the boards of education them- 
selves come quite naturally to regard their acts 
as the acts of the public itself, tending because 
of this view, perhaps, to seek more power and 
greater immunity from undesired interference. 

With the increasing prestige of school boards 
in American communities there has developed a 
sincere desire to keep the administration of the 
schools out of the mire of unclean “politics.” Va- 
rious methods have been devised for accomplish- 
ing this end, and these will be referred to in this 
article. There is a general willingness also to 
have the diverse elements of the population rep- 
resented in the membership of the board. Even in 
cities where there are considerable racial antipa- 
thies representatives of ‘‘alien” races may be found 
on the boards of education. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy exception to this general policy is the 
frequent absence of Negroes in the membership 
of boards of education in Northern as well as in 
Southern cities. The City of Washington has met 
the well-recognized difficulty by having represen- 
tatives of the colored race on the school board and 
an assistant superintendent in charge of the col- 
ored schools. 

Each community develops its own notions, under 
the general influence of the national idealism, of the 
elements in the community that constitute the real 
body politic. Among the forces that determine 
whose claim to represent at least a portion of that 
body politic shall be recognized, are likely to be 
numbered those persons who belong to the longer 
established social units. The decision of these 
longer established social units may seem on occasion 
to be narrow and provincial, but they are not dis- 


honest or unfair, so long as freedom of action is per- 
mitted to those younger and less well established 
units that seek representation in the administration 
of the schools. 

In view of the early influence of the labor move- 
ment in the establishment of the public school sys- 
tem of America, and in view of the paramount im- 
portance of public education to the producing class 
in American life, it is a matter of concern to know 
to what extent organized labor is represented on our 
boards of education. In October, 1919, the writer 
undertook to find out. 

A circular letter was addressed to the secretaries 
of the 200 cities of the country that, according to the 
latest available reports had populations of 40,000 or 
over. In November a follow-up letter was for- 
warded to those who had not replied. ‘The result 
of the two letters was 164 replies. ‘The replies were 
signed by various officials representing the educa- 
tional authorities. In some cases the president of 
the board signed the letter; in other cases, the super- 
intendent of schools. But in every instance, with 
but one exception, the replies were given with cour- 
tesy. “Ihe fulness of some of the replies gave leads 
to important information which the few questions 
could not have been expected to bring out. 

The distribution of the cities from which informa- 
tion was obtained may be indicated briefly by nam- 
ing the state, and then giving the number of cities 
of the 40,000 and over class in the state, followed 
by the numeral representing the replies from the 
state: Alabama 3, 2; Arkansas 1, 1; California 16, 
10; Colorado 3, 2; Connecticut 6, 6; Delaware 1, 
1; District of Columbia 1, 1; Florida 2, 0; Geor- 
gia 4, 3; Illinois 8, 8; Indiana 5, 3; Iowa 7, 5; 
Kansas 3, 2; Kentucky 4, 4; Louisiana 1, 0; Maine 
2, 1; Maryland 1, 1; Massachusetts 26, 24; Mich- 
igan 7, 5; Minnesota 3, 3; Missouri 5, 4; Montana 
1, 1; Nebraska 2, 2; New Hampshire 1, 1; New 
Jersey 13, 12; New York 12, 11; North Carolina 
1, 0; Ohio 11, 9; Oklahoma 1, 1; Oregon 1, 0; 
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Pennsylvania 16, 13; Rhode Island 3, 2; South 
Carolina 1, 1; “Tennessee 3, 2; Texas 7, 6; Utah 
2, 2; Virginia 4, 3; Washington 4, 4; West Vir- 
ginia 2, 2; Wisconsin 6, 6; Total 164 replies. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION IN EDUCATION 


The important part of the inquiry about the rep- 
resentation of labor on boards of education read: 
‘Are there one or more members of your present 
Board of Education who were appointed or elected 
as representatives of labor?’ A great many of the 
replies indicated that labor union men were mem- 
bers of boards of education, but were not elected or 
appointed because of that fact, according to the state- 
ments of those replying. Probably the persons reply- 
ing would be in good position to know, but their 
judgment of the influences operating in the minds of 
the electors, or of the appointing power might not 
be always accurate. However, the point of the 
question, which seems to have been generally under- 
stood, was to ascertain the influence of organized 
labor in getting representation on boards of educa- 
tion. 


The answers to this question indicate that 25 
cities in 14 states have representatives of organized 
labor on their boards of education. ‘The details are 
as follows: 3 

No. Rep. Membership 


City and State of Labor of Board 
Chicago, Tinie ferns vas cent I II 
Rockford, \Thsot. 2.50.5 A ee cee I II 
Spriniehield Meee Pas ee ok I 7 
Cedar Rapids; fowa so. os... .s2« a I : 
Davenport; lowad. i. 2-nee a eee I 7 
SLoUx, City Lowa =o sees .). ae ene I 7 
Boston; Mase. es. ee we ee I 5 
Bay City Mich® «teeter ee ah ee 2 9 
Kalamazoo; Mich: Bi) a secleas cae I 6 
Duluth, Minin, <a ere eee eee I 9 
Minneapolis,, Minn. «.. 33.43 6%) sis. c's 2 7 
Springfield; Mo.ou0.:30. 5 Oo CA I 6 
Buttes Montana. ooo, ence 2 7 
Hoboken: Ni Jp. asshole es I 9 
Newark, No Justices Ge onees I 9 
Passaic. Ne otc tsi ane vet ce eeneaee oe I 9 
SLTenitOn, (Ne Uee ne 2b see oie ed ane I 9 
Binghamton,uNi VY. sow, <436 4s fae: I 5 
Clevelgnd Ome = ere a I 7 
Oklahomo City, Okla. ............. I 8 
Chester. Pasi. 3. ceekn cee es 5 9 
Pitas puronyeP ay cee eee ce cee sees I 15 
Huntington, Ws) Var <3. cs dca 2 8 
La? Cross Wis sce ¢. ima. sige eee I fi 
Oshk0shy Wis) 3s. gostecantan eeees I 17 


Thus, it appears that labor is not strongly repre- 
sented on any board of education in the country, ex- 
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cept in Chester, Pa. ‘True, the cities of Bay City, 
Mich, Minneapolis, Butte, and Huntington, W Va, 
have two members each, where their influence for 
the labor point of view may be effective. But there 
are labor representatives of labor in three cities of 
Iowa, a state that is primarily agricultural, and not 
industrial. It may be fair to suppose that labor has 
not been active generally in pushing its claims to 
representation on boards of education. 


There are probably at least two reasons for this — 
apparent lack of interest on the part of labor. 
Labor men and women cannot afford to give the 
time required of members of boards of education. 
For this reason the generally unpaid board of educa- 
tion is made up of citizens who can afford to give 
the necessary time. At least in the larger cities 
where the duties of the board of education make 
serious inroads upon the time and energy of 
the members, the representation of active labor 
is practically impossible. If the social class of pro- 
ducers which organized labor specifically represents 
is to have representation on our boards of educa- 
tion, the members of the boards must be paid. If 
some are paid, then all should be paid, and for serv- 
ices rendered. 


Another reason for the apparent lack of interest 
on the part of organized labor in possible represen- 
tation on boards of education is that labor does not 
yet comprehend the significance of its tactical posi- 
tion as the organized representative of the most im- 
portant social group in every community, the pro- 
ducing class. It lets the school problem slide as it 
lets many other problems slide, contenting itself with 
criticising those who may be conducting the school 
business in the interests of special self-seeking groups 
of the community. ‘The obvious solution of the 
problem of the indifference of labor is for leaders 
of labor to begin a campaign of education to show 
the workers their responsibility in the social admin- 
istration of educational systems. 


THE SIZE OF Boarps OF EDUCATION 


For many years there has been going on a move- 
ment to decrease the size of boards of education. 
Recently, the City of New York (1917) changed 
from a board of forty-six members to one of seven 
members. In the year 1906, Boston changed from 
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twenty-four to five. -So far as this inquiry goes, 
there are but three boards of education now in the 
country that have a membership of above eighteen, 
those in the City of Wheeling, W Va. with a mem- 
bership of twenty-one, the city of Providence, R I, 
with a membership of thirty-three, and the city of 
Augusta, Ga., with a membership of forty. Out of 
the one hundred sixty-four cities heard from, but 
fifteen have boards of education of more than twelve 
members. [he largest cities of the country have 
boards of education of comparatively small size, as 
follows: New York, 7; Chicago, 11; Boston, 5; 
Los Angeles, Cal., 7; Indianapolis, 5; Baltimore, 9; 
Detroit, 7; Minneapolis, 7; St. Paul, 1 (Commis- 
sion government) ; Kansas City, Mo., 6; St. Louis, 
12; Buffalo, 5; Cleveland, 7; Toledo, 5; Seattle, 5. 

The following diagram shows that a very large 
majority of the boards of education thruout the 
country group into boards of five, seven and nine. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN BOARDS (ABOVE) 
NuMBER OF CiTiEs OF 40,000 (BELOW) 


eM ets OSS TON 5 PA ZIP OR FO 


THe MetTHoD OF SELECTION 


Another matter of general public interest in con- 
nection with boards of education is the method by 
which they are selected. ‘The circular sent to the 
secretaries of boards brought a mass of interesting 
data. At the present time, by far the commonest 
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method of selection is by popular vote of the entire 
city. The method of selection by wards or districts 
is going out of use. In only nine states and seven- 
teen cities are there partial or complete systems of — 
selection by wards. ‘These are Delaware, Wilming- 
ton; Illinois, Peoria; Massachusetts, Chelsea, Hol- 
yoke, Newton, Pittsfield, Springfield, Worcester; 
Michigan, Bay City, Lansing; New Hampshire, 
Manchester; New York, Elmira; Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City; Rhode Island, Providence, Woonsocket ; 
Utah, Ogden; Wisconsin, Oshkosh. It does not 
follow, however, that cities that are still holding to 
the method of selecting members of their boards of 
education by wards are unenlightened. One factor 
that automatically tends to do away with the ward 
method is the increase in the size of the city, caus- 
ing the number of wards to increase, and this bring- 
ing about the existence of a board of unwieldly 
size. Another factor that may result in the reten- 
tion of the ward system is the ability of a particular 
city to avoid the very common evil of unscrupulous 
ward politics. 

Of the one hundred sixty-four cities covered by 
this inquiry thirty-eight have appointed boards of 
education, one hundred eight have boards elected 
at large, thirteen (wholly) elected by wards, three 
have a system of combined appointment and election, 
and two have an arrangement for electing at large 
and by wards. Expressed in percentages, 74.99% 
have elected boards, 23.11% have appointed boards, 
and 1.83% have combined appointed and elected 
boards. 

There are sixteen states with forty-one cities, 
counting Washington, D C, in which appointments 
are made to boards. ‘There are twenty-seven states 
with one hundred eleven cities in which election to 
the boards is made by the city as a whole. ‘The 
latter figure covers the case of the city of Charles- 
ton, S C, which has six members elected by the city 
and four appointed by the Governor of the State. 

There has been not a little changing of the 
method of selecting boards. It is evident thruout 
that the reason for the changes have been practically 
the same in every instance, altho that reason is not 
always expressed in the replies received. And the 
reason is to avoid the contamination of dishonest 
politics. In this the writer believes we may trust 
the good intentions of the American public. What- 
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ever else the crooked politician may be allowed to 
do, he will generally not openly succeed in doing 
as he pleases with the public schools. It does not 
follow, however, that the public frees itself from in- 
competency, or even dishonesty, by changing the 
method of selecting board members from the ap- 
pointment system to the elective system, or con- 


trariwise, for each method is claimed to be effective’ 


by the officials responding to this inquiry. 

So far as information contained in the answers 
to the circular goes, no city has changed from the 
system of electing at large to electing by wards. 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., mention’ chang- 
ing from the system of electing by wards to electing 
at large. 


Cities CHANGING FROM SYSTEM OF ELECTING 
BOARDS TO SYSTEM OF APPOINTING BOARDS 


Alameda, Cal, ‘‘Judgment of freeholders in mak 
ing new charter.” 

San Jose, Cal, “Because elected school boards 
meant and always will mean rotten politics.” 

New Haven, Conn, No reason given. 

All cities in New Jersey, “By State Law passed 
in 1892.” 

Albany, N Y, “By the argument that better mem- 
bers could be secured by appointment by the Mayor 
than could by election.” 

New York, N Y, ‘Change made by Legislature 
in 1869.” 

Troy, N Y, “Too much politics in method of 
electing.” . 

Pittsburgh, Pa, ‘Greater efficiency” (Appointed 
now by Court). 


Houston, 


‘Texas, ‘Appointment 


better—no 
politics.” 


CirirEs CHANGING From SysTEM OF APPOINTING 
Boarps TO SYSTEM OF ELECTING Boarps 
Atlanta, Ga, “Because of the need of separating 
schools from politics.” 
Quincy, Ill, “To take school business out of city 
politics.” 
Springfield, Ill, ‘‘Law required change.” 
Louisville, Ky, “Present system in existence nine 


years. Change made because of unbearable condi- 
tions of other system.” 
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Malden, Mass, ‘““Io remove schools from politics.” 

St. Louis, Mo, “For the good of the public 
schools of St. Louis.” 

Woonsocket, R I, Formerly selected by City 
Council; no reason given for change to popular elec- 
tion. 

Forth Worth, Texas, “To give the people a 
chance to say who should administer the schools.” 

San Antonio, Texas, “To get out of general 
politics.” 

Milwaukee, Wis, “To the end that members 
should be directly responsible to the people.” 


THE Mayor ON THE BOARD 

In twelve of the one hundred sixty-four cities the 
Mayor is a member of the board of education by 
virtue of office. In a few of these the President of 
the City Council or the Board of Aldermen is also 
a member of the board of education along with the 
Mayor. ‘These cities are, Atlanta, Ga; Peoria, Ill; 
Lawrence, Mass; Medford, Mass; New Bedford, 
Mass; Salem Mass; Somerville, Mass; Waltham, 
Mass; Manchester, N H; Woonsocket, R I; Osh- 
kosh, Wis; Superior, Wis. 


BIPARTISAN BOARDS 
It is well known that many boards of education 
have members from both of the two dominant 
parties. But a few have definite plans for main- 
taining the balance. ‘They are, New Britain, Conn; 
New Haven, Conn; Lansing, Mich, Springfield, 
Mo. 


SCHOOL ELECTIONS SEPARATE FROM GENERAL 
ELECTIONS : 

A very common device for keeping politics from 
interfering with the schools is the method of hay- 
ing the school election take place at a different time 
or under different auspices, or on a separate ticket, 
from the general election. “he following cities have 
arrangements for caring for this matter: The cities 
of Indianapolis, Ind; Dubuque, Iowa; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Louisville, Ky; Duluth, Minn; Kansas City, 
Mo; Omaha, Neb; Jamestown, N Y; and Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

A study of the means by which the public may 
have the schools administered not only free from 
unclean politics, but also efficiently and intelligently, 
will naturally follow this presentation. 


Democracy in Management of the Schools 


CHARLES B STILLMAN 


President, The American Federation of Teachers 


Democracy in the management of the schools is 
a subject on which both the American Federation 
of Teachers and the American Federation of Labor 
have definitely and repeatedly declared themselves. 
In fact, the American Federation of Teachers at 
the time of its organization adopted among the ob- 
jects laid down in its Constitution the following: 


“to raise the standard of the teaching profession by 
securing the conditions essential to the best pro- 
fessional service; and to promote such a democrati- 
zation of the schools as will enable them better to 
equip their pupils and take their place in the indus- 
trial, social and political life of the community.” 


And that ideal of a domocratic participation of 
classroom teachers in the conduct of the schools has 
been at least as strong a driving force in our move- 
ment as the ideal of some approach to economic 
justice for teachers. Our calling must be made self- 
respecting as well as self-supporting, if it is to re- 
tain and attract strong men and women. 

But it is the system that is at fault, even more 
than individuals—a system that from the primary 
grades thru the university has never been within 
hailing distance of democracy. During the first half 
of the last century we sent educators to Germany, 
of all places, for a model for our school system. We 
adopted and have developed the Prussian type of 
autocratic school administration. Classroom teach- 
ers, thru whom the schools function, who are daily 
in direct contact with the educational problems, have 
practically no voice in the determination of policies, 
but all power and authority originates at the top, 
and extends downward from the upper reaches of 
the educational heirarchy. In the field of higher 
education, despite many exceptions, this condition 
has led to the familiar diagnosis that the chief disease 
afflicting our colleges and universities is ‘‘presiden- 
titis.”” : 

And the public schools are in no better plight. 
And again it must be emphasized that it is super- 
ficial to single out individuals for condemnation. To 
indulge in personalities is futile, altho often soothing. 
The responsibility must be placed squarely upon the 
deadly system. Human nature cannot reasonably 
be expected to withstand the insidious influence of 


autocratic power. We all know strong liberal men 
and women who have disappointed, though they may 
not have surprised us, by yielding after a brief strug- 
gle to the traditions of the heirarchy. It is encour- 
aging to add that we all know also, although in 
smaller number, broad-gauge men and women with 
sufficient vision and character to protect themselves 
and the schools from progressive demoralization, by 
cooperating in defiance of the system, in developing 
the spirit and methods of democracy in the teaching 
force. 

The most dangerous center of arbitrary power 
has sometimes been the board of education, and 
sometimes administrative and supervisory officialdom. 
Both must be brought within the category of demo- 
cratic institutions. “The board of education should 
be the agency fairly representing the public in the 
determination of the policies of the public schools. 
So that the public may have direct, effective control, 
we believe that school boards should be elected, at 
judicial or other special elections, subject to recall, 
rather than appointed by public officials whose elec- 
tion has usually turned on public utility or other 
non-school issues. In the past the groups dispropor- 
tionately, and often exclusively, represented on 
school boards have been real estate and commercial 
interests, physicians and lawyers. Surely workers 
in other lines, both so-called artisan and so-called 
professional, who are the parents of the great ma- 
jority of school children, should have adequate rep- 
resentation. And it would make for both democ- 
racy and efficiency if the teachers, in their capacity 
as citizens, and citizens with specialized training and 
experience, were represented on boards of educa- 
tion. “There could be no question of their first- 
hand knowledge of the needs of the schools, and as 
to their disinterestedness—surely no one mentally 
competent can believe that anyone with a drop of 
mercenary blood in his veins could deliberately enter 
the calling of teaching. ‘The Convention of the 
American Federation of ‘Teachers in Chicago last 
month declared: 


“Tt is the sense of the American Federation of 
Teachers that administration of education in a com- 
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munity is rendered less efficient by division of respon- 
sibility, and that the common system of triple con- 
trol, in which authority is divided, for example, be- 
tween a board of education, a superintendent of 
schools, and a city council, should be replaced by a 
single body of control in which all responsibility fin- 
ally centers. 

“It is the sense. of the American Federation of 
Teachers that such authoritative body should include 
classroom teachers nominated by the teachers them- 
selves, subject to election to be carried out by pop- 
ular vote.” 


But representation of classroom teachers before 
boards of education is in many respects even more es- 
sential to the democratization of the schools, than 
representation on such boards. Some of our locals 
have arranged for a standing committee to be pres- 
ent at board meetings to counsel with the board. 
Practically all of our locals appear before both their 
superintendents and their boards by committee, as 
occasion may arise. Our attitude there is expressed 
by the following statement adopted by the Atlantic 
City Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in June, 1919: 

“In order to secure a more democratic administration 
of our schools, to develop a spirit of co-operation, and 
to gain for the community and benefit of the experi- 
ence and initiative of the teaching body, boards of 
education and superintendents of schools should con- 
fer with committees representing organizations of the 
teachers’ choice in all cases of controversy between 
school authorities and teachers, and should consider and 
make official public record of suggestions dealing with 


the conduct of the schools submitted by the teachers 
thru such committees.” 


In some cases, but not in all, teachers’ councils 
have proved effective. Among the recommendations 


of our recent Chicago Convention are: 


“That there be a council of teachers in each town 
or city elected by the body of teachers with legally 
recognized right to initiate and participate in deter- 
mination of policies. 

“That there be a Teachers’ Council in each school.” 
A previous statement, adopted by the A F of L 


in 1917 and 1918, and endorsed by our Pittsburgh 


Convention, follows: 


“Your committee is alarmed by the lack of democ- 
racy in the conduct of our schools. Our American 
school system is administered autocratically, the teach- 
ers actually on the job in the class rooms having a 
negligible voice in the determination and carrying out 
of policies. Self-governing school and district coun- 
cils of teachers should be established for the purpose 
of utilizing the experience and initiative of the teaching 
body in the conduct of the school and the recom- 
mendations of such councils should be made a matter 
of official record. When consideration is given the 
effective part played by the Prussian school system in 
the development of the habit of instinctive, unthink- 
ing obedience on the part of the masses of the people, 
the vital importance to American institutions of break- 
ing away from Prussian methods in our school system 
is driven home.” 
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When such councils have failed to function ef- 
fectively, it has apparently been due to an undemo- 
cratic type of organization, or to a lack of power 
and influential backing which tends to reduce them 
to mere rubber stamps for the school authorities. 
But we believe that, properly organized, given real 
responsibility, and vitalized by the support of vigor- 
ous teachers’ organizations, teachers’ councils are a 
democratic agency. Quoting again from the pro- 
ceedings of our last convention: 


“Some progress has been made by the organization 
of teachers’ councils toward correcting this spirit- 
quelling system of dictation from above. Yet, even 
this measure of reform is confined to a few cities and 
is so recent as to seem a daring innovation.” 


These proposals have of course aroused bitter op- 
position, but it is significant that the proposition has 
relied chiefly on epithet. ‘The teachers’ council con- 
ception has been termed a Soviet. Epithet has 
sometimes been substituted for argument because of 
mere laziness—it requires no intellectual effort— 


but much more often it is used because the argument 


is all on the other side. When organized labor 
nearly a century ago made possible the establishment 
of our public school system by its vigorous and suc- 
cessful agitation for tax-supported schools, they were 
called ‘revolutionaries,’ and the other popular 
equivalents at that time for “Bolshevik.” But op- 
position of that character is never permanently suc- 
cessful, and advocacy of teacher participation in 
management has almost reached the stage of re- 
spectability. 

But democracy in our schools will require more 
than machinery important as that is. There must 
be tenure. So long as a teacher’s position and pro- 
fessional future may be depended on his advocating 
nothing in conflict with the views of his official 
superiors, democratic devices will avail little. ‘There 
must be tenure during efficiency, with removals only 
for cause, and by a tribunal on which the teachers 
are adequately represented. 


Nor will democratic machinery of school admin- 
istration show its full value until the teachers aban- 
don their traditional aloofness, connect themselves 
intimately with the economic, social and civic life 
of the community, and exercise to the full the rights 
and obligations of American citizenship. For it 
is that community life and that citizenship for which 
it their high task to prepare pupils. 


March, 1920 


Let no one raise the objection that the teachers 
are not qualified to participate in management. Fac- 
ulties tend to atrophy thru disuse, and the wonder 
is that they are so well qualified. But the value 
of the contributions of the classroom teacher has 
been demonstrated. And the sense of increased re- 
sponsibility, the feeling of no longer being a mere 
cog in the machine, would prove a stimulus of un- 
told value to the schools and to the community. 

‘Mention of salaries may seem irrelevant here, 
but without radical improvement in the economic 
status of the teacher, we will not long have in our 
calling the kind of human material which can be 
made the basis for democracy. We stand for a 
$2,000 minimum salary for teachers. While some 
teachers are not worth $2,000, every child is worth 
at least a $2,000 teacher. 


I cannot close without reference to the increasing 
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number of superintendents, principals, and other 
school officials who welcome the present insistent 
demands for administrative reforms. “They as well 
as the teachers feel the new spirit of the times. The 
large majority of our locals have established rela- 
tions of cordial co-operation with their school au- 
thorities. Democracy cannot be handed down from 
above, it must originate with and be worked out by 
the teachers themselves. But the schools of many 
a city have profited from the atmosphere of co- 
operation made possible by the response of school 
officials to the democratic ideals of the teachers. 

In conclusion, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers believes that the children cannot be prepared 
for self-government in a democracy unless the teach- 
ers have living contact with democracy within the 
school system, and with the realities of community 


life. 


The March Message 


F G STEcKER 


Secretary-Treasurer, The American Federation of Teachers 


The past month has been one of greatly increased 
activity. “This is the season of the year when teach- 
ers are considering the matter of contracts for the 
coming year. It is one of the most serious defects 
in our educational system that teachers are engaged 
on a contract for one year or even a shorter period. 
Aside from a few cities where tenure prevails, the 
result is a constant turn-over of teachers and re- 
peated disorganization and reorganization. Nor is 
the disorganization which attends the replacement 
of the established corps of teachers by a new corps 
necessarily more serious than the other phase of dis- 
organization which takes place during the period 
when contracts are under consideration. The pres- 
ent system of individual bargaining tends to keep 
every teacher on the alert until the board of educa- 
tion hands down the dictum as to whether or not 
she is to be offered a contract, and if so, the salary 
and other conditions which enter into the document 
which she is asked to sign on the dotted line. Only 
those familiar with school work can understand the 
degree of distraction which the school suffers during 
this period which may last for weeks or even months. 
The school is fortunate indeed if at this time lack 


of understanding by members of the board of educa- 
tion has not brought about unpleasant relations and 
an unconscious spirit of resentment. “Those who do 
know the schools can best appreciate the fine spirit 
which has been manifested by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of teachers during these critical days which 
recur each year, in their unquestionable loyalty to 
the interests of the schools while under stress of 
unpleasant negotiations. “The teacher who remains 
true to her trust in spite of injured pride and invol- 
untary spirit of resentment due to automatic spirit 
frequently manifested by boards of education, should 
be accredited as a heroine. Her name is Legion. 
And so while this regime of annual contracts and 
individual bargaining continues, the months of nego- 
tiation will be annual periods of great activity. It 
is then that teachers are b:ought face to face with 
practical problems. Teachers are doing a great deal 
of thinking. They are beginning to see that there 
are serious defects in our school system. Among 
these defects are: lack of tenure which results in a 
turn-over of teachers injurious to the schools and 
the migratory nature of the teacher which prevents 
her from becoming a real force in the community; 
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inadequate salaries and unfavorable working condi- 
tions which fail to retain the best fitted teachers 
and to attract adequately prepared new teachers; un- 
democratic administration of the school and inade- 
quate functioning by the teacher as a well-trained 
specialist in her line of work; failure to recognize 
teachers as members of:a profession. Doubtless the 
analysis could be carried further, but these defects 
alone will require the careful attention of teachers 
and all friends of the public school for years to come 
if they are to be remedied. Nor is the last-men- 
tioned the least of all. It is doubtful if an educa- 
tional system can be a real success unless its most im- 
portant element, the teachers, occupy a higher posi- 
tion in public recognition than now prevails. He 
who boasts that we Americans have been able to 
live up to our ideal of freedom from class lines has 
never been a teacher. Let the reader who doubts 
this follow the daily press in its frequent quotations 
from school executives. If we could strike an aver- 
age of all the estimates of the rights, privileges and 
prerogatives of the teacher, what would it be? Why 
does the public place about the teacher repressive re- 
strictions as it does in the case of no other profes- 
tion or public service? Is this a measure of precau- 
tion or a manifestation of indefensible discrimina- 
tion? ‘These are questions the teachers everywhere 
are asking themselves. 

So these are busy days. ‘There are campaigns 
for salary increase. Strangely enough there are many 
communities which have done nothing during the 
present school year to safeguard its schools from 
complete destruction. Teachers are leaving the 
schools for better paid employment. Little effort 
can be made to select new teachers on the basis of 
training and fitness. In the midst of all this there 
is many a Sleepy Hollow totally unconscious of the 
changes. In many cities both large and small, school 
authorities seem more bent on repressing the teachers 
than on saving the schools. Not only will the teach- 
ers become aroused to a realization of the position 
they occupy, but a large element of the public will 
also direct its attention to the schools which they 
have so long neglected. : 

The membership of the American Federation of 
Teachers is increasing its activities. Its members 
are assuming their positions of responsibility as agen- 
cies of public welfare in their own community as 
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teachers have never done before. One of their most 
important achievements lies in acquainting the pub- 
lic with school conditions and outlook. Many groups 
are much less interested in salaries from a personal 
standpoint than in the safety of the schools. Possi- 
bilities of commercial employment are too favorable 
to admit of much concern over school salaries by the © 
majority of teachers. ‘The teachers today are ask- 
ing “What of the schools?” ‘The value of bringing 
the question before the public was recently demon- 
strated by the Murphysboro Teachers’ Fellowship 
Local 50, A F of T. Their successful appeal to the 
public may well serve as an example to the teachers 
in other communities. With a deep interest in the 
future of the schools and in an effort to avoid the 
lowering of the standard of the teachers, this group 
undertook a salary campaign thru an appeal to the 
public based upon information and conducted in a 
spirit of good feeling. The entire membership was 
placed upon committees to canvass the members of 
the board of education individualy, the woman’s 
club, the mothers’ club, the clergy, the local papers, 
the commercial clubs, the central labor body and 
such other groups as represented the civic interests 
of the community. Every committee was received 
in a friendly manner and secured cooperation. News- 
paper space was paid for in which to publish well- 
prepared articles on the educational situation. Ad- 
vertising columns were also patronized. ‘Tax payers, 
parents and friends of the schools were asked to 
clip the coupons from the paper, sign them and mail 
to the board of education. When this had been 
done there was no longer any question as to public 
sentiment in regard to schools. There were other 
features of this campaign which aroused the people 
to a realization of their responsibility and left the 
community in a much better condition than before. 
Let us hope that thousands of other campaigns may 
be carried on in the same fine manner that charac- 
terized this one. 

These are history-making days in the school 
world. These are equally important days for the 
American Federation of Teachers. We have learned 
to cooperate and function as a national organization. 
The amount of work to be done is appalling. Let 
us maintain a spirit of courage, patience, endurance 
and hard work. 


From the Locals of the American Federation of 
‘Teachers 


Local 159, The Minneapolis Federation of Men 
Teachers has just received its charter. Just a year 
ago the first Minneapolis union, Local 59, was 
born. 

Associate Field Secretary Miss Isabel Williams 
reports that a meeting is to be held at Mankato, in 
southern Minnesota, to discuss federation. “Twin 
City members will cooperate. 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul unions are work- 
ing for a state federation which they hope to see 
brought to being before the end of this year. 


FROM LOCAL 5, NEW YORK 
THe New York SALARY STRUGGLE 


With 143,000 teaching vacancies in the United 
States, America faces a crisis. Shall we, as a na- 
tion, conserve dollars and make dullards, or shall 
we conserve intelligent citizenship at the expense of 
dollars? ‘This is the query every community is 
compelled to ask and solve, and New York City, 
unable to furnish instruction to 50,000 school chil- 
dren, is no exception. 

In May, 1919, thru the efforts of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Local 5 and other teachers’ or- 
ganizations, a new salary law was enacted which 
contained the following major salary schedules: 
Kindergarten to the 6B grade, $1,005 to $2,160; 
7 A to the 9B grade, $1,350 to $2,700; high school 
teachers, $1,350 to $3,150. As the cost of the bill 
was 15,000,000, the legislature, to reduce the initial 
cost to the city, added a provision to the bill known 
as the ‘spreading clause,”’ which provides that teach- 
ers are to receive one-third of their increase in 1920, 
two-thirds in 1921, and the full increase in 1922. 

Nine months of patient waiting during a period 
of soaring prices and higher rents (some increases 
amounting to 100%) forced the long-suffering and 
too-patient teachers to do a little thinking. In this 
process they were aided by Local 5 and the press, 
which enlightened them as to the earnings of both 
skilled and unskilled workers. “The knowledge that 
even dog-catchers were being paid more than teach- 
ers was too much for even these patient souls, and 


then came the awakening. For the first time in our 
educational history the teachers united on one meas- 
ure introduced by Senator Lockwood (Bill No 
20) which provides for the elimination of the 
“spreading clause” by June 1, 1920. Should the bill 
become a law, as it undoubtedly will, then the teach- 
ers will receive their entire increase in 1920, 
and not be compelled to wait until 1922. 

The revolt against the injustice of the ‘‘spreading 
clause’ spent itself in that one effort—in so far as 
the other associations were concerned. Not so with 
Local 5, which felt that the scarcity of teachers, the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar, and the 
nobility of the calling which entailed such arduous 
and extensive preparation, warranted it in seeking 
such legislation as would secure for all teachers a 
wage commensurate with the H C of L. It felt 
that the services of the teachers would never be 
adequately compensated unless the teachers realized 
the value of their services to the community and 
then proceeded to educate the community into the 
acceptance of that evaluation. 

In the meantime, several principals who believed 
with Local 5 that something more should be done 
than forcing thru Senate Bill No 20, which merely 
eliminated the “spreading clause,” formed a com- 
mittee to bring the warring teachers together to dis- 
cuss the situation. Local 5 was represented in this 
Harmony Committee, which had selected Mr. Cor- 
nelius D Fleming, one of its moving spirits, as chair- 
While the Harmony Committee was debat- 
ing the course of action to pursue in this crisis, the 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of Local 5, 
taking the initiative, persuaded the State Federation 
of Labor to appoint a salary committee to draw up 
a salary schedule which would show labor’s mini- 
mum evaluation of the services rendered by the 
teachers. “This committee, composed of Thomas D 
Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the State Federation of Labor, Abraham Lefko- 
witz, Local 5, and Paul Augustine, President of 
Local 24, prepared a salary schedule which, with 
slight modifications was adopted by the Harmony 
Committee. 
~ Just as the Harmony Committee was about to 
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prepare a bill embodying this salary schedule, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, Frank B Gil- 
bert, suggested that it would be better to ask for 
percentage increases rather than to open the whole 
salary question. To get the endorsement of the 
State Department of Education, and because the sug- 
gestion had the support of many powerful groups, 
and as the maximum salary schedules prepared 
by the State Federation of Labor and the Harmony 
Committee, harmonized with the percentage in- 
creases suggested by Commissioner Gilbert, the Har- 
mony Committee agreed to support a percentage bill. 
Thereupon Senatot Charles C. Lockwood and 
Assemblyman Charles D. Donohue introduced a bill 
providing for a 40% increase for those earning less 
than $2,260; 30% for those earning more than $2,- 
260 and less than $4,000; and 20% for those earn- 
ing over $4,000 

The Lockwood-Donahue Bill, which entails an 
expenditure of $30,000,000 has the support not only 
of Local 5 and organized labor, but also of prac- 
tically every important teachers’ organization. It 
is not the bill of Local 5 but of all associations. 
Our motto is S-O-S (Save Our Schools). With 
the support of organized labor and the enlightened 
public, the teachers have every reas)n to hope that 
The teach- 
ers are awake to the danger confronting the pro- 
fession and the schools. ‘They realize more than ever 
their worth to the community and are determined 
to impress upon the citizens the fact that they no 
longer propose to work for less than a living wage; 
that if the public desires the services of able, so- 
clally-minded mes and women it must pay for them; 


success will crown their united efforts. 


that they are determined to make the public pay 
more for ruolding character than for molding 
clay, more for making citizens than for making 


clothes, more for inspiration than for perspiration. © 


Should the teachers succeed in winning increases 
commensurate with the social value of their services, 
it will mean a rebirth of teacher confidence and 
professional dignity, and that means the dawning of 
a new day for America. 3 
ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZz, 
Chairman Legislative Committee 


Local 5, New York 


Note :—Since this communication was submitted the Sen- 
ate Bill No 20 has passed in the Legislature unanimously. 
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THE IRISH WIDOW 
Mrs. GILLICUDDY ON CosTLy SCHOOLS AND Happy TEACHERS 


“T met that nice girl, Annie What’s-her-name this morn- 
nin’,” said Mrs. Gillicuddy. ‘“Ye know who I mean—her 
that lives at three-eighty across the way. She was lookin’ 
as happy as a lark. ‘What ails ye?’ says I, ‘are ye goin’ 
t’? be married ?’ 

““*No,’ says she, ‘I’ve raysigned me position.’ 

“Quit taychin’, have ye?’ says I. 

“<T wouldn’t wonder,’ says she, kinder cute. ‘“Taychin’, 
was mixed up with th’ job. F’r th’ most part I was 
joovenile intertainer, f’r th’ rist a bookkeeper, an’ a nurse- 
maid in me spare moments. There was time f’r taychin’ 
now an’ thin. Most iv ahl, I’ve quit tryin’ to’ satisfy an 
army iv high-salaried critics, knockers, an’ supervisors, not 
t? mintion th’ parints, th’ ward boss an’ th’ janitor. There 
was th’ children sivinty iv thim, on forty sates, three 
windersills an’ shtandin’ up behind. *Twould have been a 
sporty thing t’ stick to it,’ says she ‘but f’r one thing.’ 

“Was it th’ pay?’ says I. 

““No,’ says she. ’I'was me own fault; I shud have taken 
a vow iv poverty before I wint in. The salary itself was 
like a lot iv th’ children. A case iv Arristed Divilopment. 
But afther ahl, taychin’ th’ children’s th’ last iv it. What 
worries ye is th’ sivin hundred an’ fifty thousand diplicate 
rayports. Ye can burn th’ light t’ home fr’m dark till th’ 
milk cans rattle through th’ strates, six nights a week, an’ 
niver catch up with yer paypers. Also, hour by hour, 
there’s another female that’s got her eye on ye. An’ there’s 
thim that’s watchin’ her. Ye can always tell whin th’ 
Principal’s behind th’ dure an’ the Supervivor’s On Th’ 
Way Upstairs. They watch ye t’see if ye register enough 
joy an’ radiate enough sunshine. Also if ye make decimals 
a burst iv delight an’ grammar th’ same as candy. They 
niver asks ye did ye have the toothache, but they puts 
ye down on record “Faulty in th’ art iv Presintation.” 
’Twas too much f’r me. 

“‘T wint t’ see th’ doctor,’ says Annie. “No,” says he; 
“vyowre not goin’ insane; you're sufferin’ fr’m chronic 


supervision.’ ” 
“Art iv  Presintation!’” continued Mrs. Gillicuddy, 
scornfully. ‘Th’ prisintation was ahl on th’ pupils’ side in 


my time. They was two prisintations—one whin ye pri- 
sinted yesilf f’r a wallopin’, an’ th’ other whin ye shtood 
up fr y’r diploma. But, sure, we was a bunch iv simple 
souls in thim days! I always suspicted the taycher loved 
her job.” 

“Exactly,” said Father Michael gravely.” The call to 
teach is neither the school bell nor the pay check.” 

“Iv coorse,” concluded Mrs. Gillicuddy,”’ whin a school 
is a playground, a swimmin’ pool an’ a Turkish bath, a 
picture gallery, a kitchen, a laundry, an’ movie theaytre, an’ 
carries its own doctors an dentists, nurses an’ cooks, ahl it 
needs is an injine an’ a paddle wheel t’ take it ’round th’ 
worruld on a sight seein’ tower. ; 

“Tis no cause f’r wonder th’ taychers is under paid. 
*Tis a miracle they’re paid at ahl.” 


Puit Doran, in the New York Globe. 


AN ORGANIZER WITH A CONSCIENCE 


Recently a local union in Providence, R. I., asked for the 
assistance of an organizer, and when the organizer reached 
there they had a banquet or reception for him which cost 
the local union about $200. The local had in its treasury 
about $300. The organizer immediately rebuked the officers 
for spending so much money and refused to participate in 
the banquet. 

—From the official Magazine of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 

February, 1920. 


March, 1920 


A TENTATIVE QUESTION BOX 


The “American Teacher” has received several re- 
quests that a “Question Box” be made one of its 
ventures. Fortunately, the material for an experi- 
ment is ready to hand. An inquiry has arrived 
which supplies the immediate stimulus to action. 


To the Editor, The American Teacher: 
Dear Sir: 


Answering the question by the Michigan corre- 
spondent in the February issue, relative to teachers’ 
subsidies for attending summer normals, etc., will 
say that the public school.system of Lead, So. Dak., 
has had such a system for several years. Details of 
the plan could probably be obtained by writing to the 
Superintendent of Schools, Lead, So. Dak. 

LP DOVE, 
University of North Dakota 


To the Editor, The American Teacher: 


| was much interested in the query in your tenta- 
tive question box! in the February issue. The only 
information | have may not be in line with what you 
are asking, but | will give it for what it is worth. 

Last summer the Easter State Normal School in 
Castine, Maine, held a summer schoo! attended by a 
hundred girls whose expenses were paid by the State 
to stimulate interest in teaching. | fancy the same 
may have been true with regard to other Maine nor- 
mal schools. 

This may be only a sporadic case and not part of a 
system, but at least it has a set towards the ten- 
dencies of the times. 

MARION SAYWARD. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ CLUB HOUSES 
To the Editor, The American Teacher: 

A very effective manner of extending union organization 
and bringing about a greater increase in the membership, 
as well as a better spirit of cooperation among the mem- 
bers, is the promotion of various social activities within 
the union itself. The union movement has long since jus- 
tified its existence on the intellectual and the economic side. 
It must now pay very much more attention to the social 
needs of the teacher, and help in a large measure to solve 
the problem of what to do with possible leisure hours. 

In my opinion, the union local should constitute itself 
a factor in promoting social intercourse among teachers. 
This is one phase of union work that has been neglected. 
In this way the union meeting thus becomes not only a 
means for the interchange of experience and professional 
improvement, but also an occasion for the manifesting of 
good fellowship, and an outlet for the social cravings and 
desires of the teacher. In union locals in small towns, no 
doubt, this mutual need for social communication is the 
very basis of union organization, but in the larger cities, 
social activities must be constantly stimulated and en- 
couraged. 

While the Teachers’ Union local in New York was oc- 
cupied with matters so grave as to affect its very existence, 
it was of course out of the question to devote much thought 
to entertainments, dances and other seemingly trivial ac- 
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tivities. But now that all danger of interference and all 
doubt of the permanent benefits of unionism among teach- 
ers have been definitely removed, it is appropriate to turn 
our thoughts to the social side of the teacher’s life. The 
success of the Teachers’ Union dinners, and the few dances 
and entertainments held so far, prove that a continued in- 
terest can be sustained in such functions in the future. 

Business and professional men have their clubs to which 
they resort in their leisure moments for interesting com- 
pany. Why not the teachers? I should like to see a move- 
ment originate in this country whereby every teachers’ local 
thruout the country can have its own clubhouse, where 
the teachers may be made to feel at home, and where also 
they can hold their meetings and social gatherings. To my 
mind this is a vital need to be looked after before we can 
create a greater democracy and closer unity among the 
teachers. I know it will take tremendous effort to realize 
this plan, but it is well worth trying. Some local in the 
country should send us the glad tidings soon, that it has 
made the first step towards securing a clubhouse, and I shall 
feel certain then that others will imitate the example. 


WILLIAM I HELLER, 
Local 5, New York 


THE NEW TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 


Autocracy has almost always resulted in the killing of the 
autocrat. Co-operation will accomplish far more than 
direction, and the work will be more wholesome and happy 
for all concerned. Co-operation means growth for all, the 
superintendent included. We can not make teachers acquire 
interests or grow by administrative or supervisory fiat. 
Thruout the animal and vegetable kingdoms, we recog- 
nize that growth is from within. This principle holds good 
also in the realm of education, whether in the classroom or 
in the teaching body. We need organizations of teachers 
to make growth possible under the best conditions—organ- 
izations that are self-conscious, intelligent and inspiring. 
And the organizations of teachers we shall have whether or 
not we approve of them. I hope that the type of organiza- 
tion adopted in California will not be dominated by the 
spirit of self-seeking; that it will not hold as its sole ideals 
higher wages and assertion of the rights of teachers. The 
type of organization we need is one that will be dominated 
by professional aims; that will have regard for the teacher’s 
duties and responsibilities; that will endeavor to develop 
teachers thru co-operative effort; that will improve the 
work and spirit of the schools; that will choose as its in- 
signia not the almighty dollar, but the image of a little 
child. The choice is with the superintendents and school 
boards of California and I know it will be wisely made. 
But do not, I earnestly beseech you, wait until it is too 
late. The new democracy is in the making and will soon 
settle into institutional forms. Now is the time to shape 
those forms to the !arger ends of democracy. 


—Supt. Will C. Wood, in The Los Angeles School Journal 
of March 1, 1920. 


Let inquiring California superintendents and 
school boards write to Miss Josephine Colby, Fres- 
no, Calif, Associate Field Secretary of the American 
Federation of Teachers, for organization literature, 
and learn of one body of teachers that is shaping 
“forms to the larger ends of democracy.”—EDpIrTor. 
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BOOK NOTES 
HANDS OFF MEXICO—John Kenneth Turner, Rand 
School of Social Science. 

The statement has -often been made that teachers, be- 
cause of their aloofness, seem to be unaware of the power 
of economic forces to influence the daily intellectual, eco- 
nomic and political life of the nation. In “Hands Off 
Mexico” Mr. Turner, with his merciless logic, riddles the 
arguments of the interventionists and shows how the finan- 
cial interests of England and America, thru their propaganda 
associations (such as the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico) have, with the 
tacit support of the administration, interfered directly with 
the Mexicans in their attempts to restore order and to 
reconstruct their economic structure. Those who believe 
that Mexico should be permitted and encouraged to work 
out its own economic salvation, those who believe that 
American lives and money should not be sacrificed at the 
altar of Mammon will welcome this well-written book. 


THE COCKPIT OF SANTIAGO KEY. Davin S. GreEEN~ 
BERG. Boni and Liveright, New York. 


The Cockpit of Santiago Key is a story of Porto Rican 
life intended for boys and girls. It is one of a series of 
books for young people which Mr. Greenberg is writing 
from personal observation of the life and customs of peoples 
in all parts of the world. The Cockpit of Santiago Key 
is written about the personality, the growth of character 
and the education of a sixteen-year-old boy, who has to 
struggle out of the sordid environment of gambling on 
cock-fighting in Porto Rico. It is an interesting story. 


POINTS TO PONDER 


We need more precise labels. “Privilege” and “privileged” 

are more accurate than “capital” and “capitalist.” 
* ** * 

Why do people fear that the abolition of poverty would 

give the “mudsills” an advantage over the “highbrows” ? 
* * * 

With the exent of modern knowledge, it is absurd that 
the masses should spend their lives in earning the means to 
live. 

* * * 

Why should you pay a banker interest for notes issued 
to you on security furnished by yourself? If your security 
is good for the notes, why not be free to issue the notes 
yourself ? 

—From the Equitist of February 6, 1920. 


ON AMERICANIZATION 


There is not even a philosophy of Americanization or 
democratization, much of the stuff bearing that label being 
concerned with what shall be dne for or to the immigrant 
by instruction or philanthropy and very little with the idea 
of what we must do for ourselves so that the things he sees 
and knows and experiences—and these constitute by far the 
greater part of his Americanization—may be constructive 
factors in that process. There are many cities which are 
talking about what they could do for the foreigners when 
the best thing they could do for these people would be to 
make themselves clean, decent communities. 

—Ruby Baughman, Superviser of Evening Schools, Los An- 

geles, Calif. From Review in School Life of January 15, 

1920. 


‘women in the larger towns and cities. 
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A NEW BASIS FOR SALARY ADJUSTMENT—SHALL 
WE MISLEAD THE YOUNG FOLKS. 
Hon L N Hines, 
Indiana State Sup’t. of Instruction, 
Indianopalis, Indiana. 
Gary, Ind., Feb. 17, 1920. 
Dear Superintendent Hines: 

I do not know how to comply with your request that 
superintendents of schools urge their high school seniors to 
enter teachers’ training courses upon graduation. Can you 
not send to me and other superintendents similarly situated 
the arguments that we should use to attract high school 
graduates to the teaching profession? 

Unfortunately our students believe that the position of 
teacher does not help the social position of either men or 
Also they believe 
that with teachers’ salaries they cannot expect as high a 
standard of living as either stenographers or common 
factory laborers. 

I am enclosing a table which gives the comparative net 
earnings of stenographers, common factory laborers and 
teachers for the first sixteen years following graduation from 
high school. The average high school students do not ex- 
pect to teach even sixteen years, so what happens after 
that time does not interest them. I shall be greatly pleased 
to receive your comments as to the wisdom of using such 
a basis for determining the minimum salary for teachers, 
and a reasonable differential between the salaries of ele- 
mentary and high school teachers. 

The minimum daily wage for a ten-hour day in the steel 
mills at Gary, and practically everywhere else in the United 
States, is $5.06 for the lowest paid common labor. Boys 
are leaving school before reaching high school and are earn- 
ing more than $1500 the first year as mill laborers. Girls 
and boys are leaving high school at the end of the second 
year and are earning higher salaries than those given in the 
table for stenographers. 

The tables are based on the assumption that the amount 
to be deducted for bare cost of living per individual should 
be the same for all persons. In Table 1 $750 is deducted 
each year for living costs and in Table 2 $1000. Six per 
cent interest is allowed on savings and indebtedness. 

The salaries in the columns headed “Teachers 1” repre- 
sent the earnings of teachers on the basis of present Gary 
salary schedule. The salaries in the columns headed 
“Teachers 2” represent the salaries recommended by the 
Superintendent of the Gary Schools as a minimum, if a 
sufficient number of young men and women are to be 
attracted to the schools to maintain the present standard of 
two years of normal training for all elementary teachers and 
four years of college or normal training for all high school 
teachers. 

Teachers do not expect to make as much money in teach- 
ing as in other professions and occupations. Many persons 
can probably be attracted to teaching because of the op- 
portunities for social service, love of the work and the five- 
day week and ten-month year. But we must also take into 
consideration that laborers have the opportunity to realize 
much more than six per cent on a wise investment of their 
early surplus earnings while teachers do not have any early 
surplus earnings and have the risk of losing their original 
investment entirely thru loss of position, not being able to 
succeed as a teacher or premature disability. Also much 
more is expected from teachers in the way of standard of 
living than is expected from stenographers and common 
factory laborers. Certainly the salary schedule recom- 
mended must be considered only as an absolute minimum. 

I am making this letter public because I know that you 
wish in every way possible to assist in reaching a just 
opinion concerning teachers’ wages. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wirrmam Wier. 


March, 1920 


Tastes oF Net EarNnINcs 

The numbers with a star (*) represent indebtedness due 
to living expenses while attending normal school or college. 
The elementary teacher does not begin teaching until the 
third year and the high school teacher until the fifth year 
after leaving high school. It is the absolutely necessary 
expense of normal school or college training that makes 
the present salaries of teachers so utterly inadequate. 

The totals represent the net surplus earnings four, eight, 
twelve and sixteen years after leaving high school. 


Table 1 

Stenogra- Teachers 1 Teachers 2 

Years phers Laborers Ele. HS: Ele. HS. 

I 810 1500 4750* 750* 750* 750* 

2 goo 1500 7508 750% 750* 750° 

3 1020 1500 950 750* 1200 750* 

4 II40 1500 1050 750* 1350 750* 

Total 11 3300 -1274* * 3378* 738* —_ 3450* 
5 1260 1750 II50 I000 I500 I500 
6 1400 1750 I250 II0O 1650 1750 
7 I400 1750 1350 1200 1800 I900 
8 1400 1750 1450 I300 I950 2050 
Total 3813 8498 792 2053*) - --3207 224 
9 1400 I750 1450 1400 2025 2200 
10 1400 1750 1450 1500 2025 2350 
II 1400 1750 1450 1600 2025 2500 
12 I400 1750 I450 1700 2025 2650 
Total 7611 14,906 4060 346 9732 4481 
13 1400 1750 I450 1800 2025 2800 
pia 1400 1750 1450 1900 2025 2950 
15 I400 1750 1450 2000 2025 3100 
16 1400 1750 1450 20008-27025 3100 
Total 12,360 23,124 8137 5566 17,744 19,170 


The above table is based on the assumption that the 
annual cost of living is $750 per person. 


Table 2 
Stenogra- Teachers 1 Teachers 2 
Years phers Laborers Ele. He: Ele. Hes: 
he 810 1500 I000*  r000* 1000* r000* 
2 900 1500 1o00*  r1o000* 10o00o* 000% 
3 1020 1500 950 1000* 1200 1000* 
4 I140 1500 1050 I0o00* 1350 1000* 
Total x377* 2186 2388*  4511* 1823 4sir* 
5 1260 1750 II50 1000 I500 1500 
6 I400 1750 I250 II00 1650 1750 
7 « 1400 1750 1350 1200 1850 I900 
8 1400 1750 1450 1300 1950 2050 
Total 1363 6012 Ty07" > 501 7* 8905 2202* 
9 I400 1750 1450 1400 2100 2200 
Io 1400 1750 1450 1500 2100 2350 
rT 1400 1750 1450 1600 2100 2500 
12 1400 1750 I450 1700 2100 2650 
Total 3457 10,797 168* 3902* 50927 3427 
13 1400 1750 1450 1800 2100 2800 
14 1400 1750 1450 1900 2100 2950 
15 1400 1750 I450 2000 2100 3100 
16 1400 1750 I450 2000 2100 3200 
‘Total “6072 16,782 1755 860* 12,221 13,040 
The above table is based on the assumption that the 


annual cost of living is $1000 per person. 
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FOR THOSE WHO “HATE” PRINCIPALS. 


A subscriber to The American Teacher, a principal 
teaching in the Far West, writes, “We are trying to 
form a local here. If successful, |, as a ward prin- 
cipal, intend to join a principal’s local next fall. We 
are encountering some opposition from (1) The Ro- 
tary Club, (2) The Chamber of Commerce, (3) The 
newspapers, and (4) Some lawyers and their wives. 
We also think the Superintendent of Schools and 
some of the members of the Board of Education are 
not very “enthusiastic” for the movement here,—to 
say nothing of some of the supervisors and some of 
the weak-kneed and servile ward principals.” 

And yet, we know that local will be formed. 

—Editor. 


Contracts awaiting teachers for all classes of school 
work. No fee unless appointed. Select service, prompt 
and efficient. Write us fully today, we can assist in 
your promotion. 

OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Box C, Oswego, N..Y. 
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of the 


American Federation 


of Teachers 
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‘The Supreme A uthority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about these new words and 
hundreds of thousands of other words. Where else is this | 
information to be found? Ask for the 

Merriam Webster. 


§ 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 
Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Entries. 6,000 IIustra- 

j tionsand 2,700 Pages. 

WRITE for Free Booklets to Teachers: 
“What Fun to Play Merriam-Diction- 
ary Games,’’ ‘‘Unlocks the Door,”’’ 
“‘Dog-Day Club.”’ 


AUTOMOBILE 


convertible 
crank case 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


UPON WHAT MEAT HAS THIS 
CAESAR FED? 


Office of 
ROBERT R. TEMPLETO?P: 


Superintendent of Perry County Public Schools 
Pinckneyville, III. 
| Feb. 1/7, 1920 
County Superintendent Ing, 
Benton, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Ing: 

Some time this week one of your teachers, Sullivan 
by name, was in my county trying to organize my 
teachers into a union and also trying to create dis- 
cord in general. 

Adhering to the “Monroe Doctrine” | consider this 
“an unfriendly act.” Will you please handle this 
matter as merits warrant and report to me your 
findings? 

Thanking you, | am 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) R. B. TEMPLETON 


THEY ARE WAKING UP 
State superintendents and representatives of state 
superintendents of nine of the eastern states met 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on January 6, 
1920. At that conference the following states were 
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Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. By vote 
of those present the following statement was pre- 
pared for publication: 


Reports from the various states indicate iat the short- 
age of teachers has reached a most critical stage, and that 
remedies must be found and adopted or it is certain that 
many more public schools must be closed. To this end 
there must be material increase in teachers’ salaries and a 
thorough reorganization of the means of teacher-training. 

The public schools of the Nation are facing a critical 
situation. In the states of the Atlantic seaboard hundreds 
of schools are closed because teachers are not available for 
them. There are being employed as teachers large num- 
bers of persons who do not posscss the qualifications that 
have hitherto been required. 
state normal schools, amounting to twenty-five, thirty and, 
in some states, fifty per cent, indicates that young persons 
are turning their attention to other occupations than teach- 
ing. Commercial and industrial cpportunities are not only 
attracting teachers from the schools, but they are drawing 
away from supervisory positions in education those upon 
whom reliance for leadership should be placed. 

Education, as the chief concern of the people, related 
closely to their every social, civic and industrial enterprise, | 
must have at once the serious attention of all citizens, to 
the end that the compensation of teachers be established on 
such a plane as will attarct into and hold in all schools, 
rural, village and city, competent instructors of youth that 
a high standard of professional qualification in the schools 
be assured, that there be suitable encouragement to young 
men and women to enter upon the work of teaching; that 
power, initiative and skill be retained in supervisory posi- 
tions. 


The pressing problems of the present time, the settlement 
of the new issues of the immediate future, demand from 
the people that public education be not permitted to suffer 
any lapse. It is a paramount duty of the local communi- 
ties, of the state and of the Nation, each in its appropriate 
way, to prepare forthwith to meet the necessities of this 
most urgent situation. 


—From Bulletin of the Department of Education, State of 
New York, January 5, 1920. 


j = 
STANDARDS UNSATISFACTORY 


Taken From Commission Series No. 3 and Other Sources 

Of the 600,000 public school teachers in the United States 
it has been estimated by competent authorities that: 

200,000 have had less than four years’ training beyond 
the eighth grade; 

300,000 have had no special professional preparation for 
the work of teaching; 

150,000 are not beyond 21 years old; 

65,000 are teaching on permits, not being able to meet the 
minimum reuirements of county superintendents; 

143,000 dropped out of the profession in 1919. 

Of the 20,000,000 children of the United States 10,000,000 
are being taught by teachers who have had no special prep- 
aration for their work, and whose general education is 
clearly inadequate. 

As a necessary requisite for improving standards, teach- 
ers’ salaries must be increased and placed on a living and 
saving basis. 


—From Bulletin of National Education Association of 
January, 1920. 
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Democracy in Education Education for Democracy 


The 


Conditions, Not Words, Create Unrest 


OW we have unrest in this 
NX country. We have a great 
deal of economic and indus- 
trial unrest. We have very little 
political unrest. But this industrial 
and economic unrest may be con- 
verted into political unrest by polit- 
ical measures which make men feel 
that they are being persecuted. 
I have not the 
time now to say 
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bor. It is those who make the men 
who work feel that they are being 
treated with injustice. 

And I want to say again in my 
modest and apologetic way that the 
head of the Steel Corporation, in my 
judgment, did more to provoke dis- 
content in the United States than all 
the agitators put together could pos- 
sibly do when 
he stood in the 


“ll 
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words. 1 hey fused to agree 
are made by Mies Is THE MATTER WITH OvuR am tO a measure 
the over-power- eee which would 
ing eloquence of THE CoMING PRICE LEVEL DECLINE have made for 
situations, of in- AND Its SIGNIFICANCE 103 peace and har- 
justice, and of PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN Con- mony between 
persecution. FERENCE II] 106 ae workers and 
their employers. 

No doubt the THE JUNE MESSAGE bia Th : y f 
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and drive him 

into his corner will make him sub- 
mit, and that he will go back to 
be just as docile as he used to be 
in the old times before he got so 
enlightened. But I would like to 
express in my modest, apologetic 
way the thought that the people 
who are maxing Bolsheviks in this 
country are thosc who oppress others. 
It is the profiteers, it is the exploiters, 
it is those who grind the face of la- 
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vice in fair pro- 
portion to the justice which is meted 
out to it—Deal with labor unjustly 
and you have either a total failure or 
a decrease in production—Force up- 
on labor unjust wages and unfair 
conditions and you will have your 
strikes, either off the job or on the 
job. 
—From Address by Congressman George 
Huddleston, of Alabama, in the House of 
Representatives, April 23, 1920. 
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For several weeks the St. Louis local and the Am- 
erican Federation of Teachers have been threatened 
with destruction by the Board of Education of that 
city. A resolution of the Board required the resig- 
nation of teachers from the union, or from the school 
system. Altho. the membership of the union com- 
prised two hundred fifty of the three hundred fifty 
high school teachers in the city, it was not deemed 
possible to withstand the pressure from the Board 
of Education. A vote taken recently by the teachers 
enabled the Board to score a victory, at least for the 
present. 

The teachers in their last meeting adopted reso- 
lutions in which they said they would “continue 
as a local organization to work for the best interests 
of the St. Louis schools, and for those principles of 
a democracy on which American Education must be 
based.” 

All teachers were notified on June 9 of reap- 
pointment. ‘The letters of notification contained 
a blank to be signed and returned to the Board 
stating that the teacher does not belong to a labor 
union or to an organization afhliated with a union 
organization. 

Suit against the St. Louis Board is being brought 
for the restoration of the rights of teachers. Funds 
have been collected at the Montreal Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor for this purpose. 


GOVERNOR SMITH 
Once in a while out of the ruck of politics there 
develops aman. That Alfred E Smith, Governor of 
the State of New York, should have grown out of 
the environment of ‘Tammany Hall politics makes 
‘To show what 
may happen in spite of the tutelage of that school, 


the outcome all the more wonderful. 


we invite the attention of readers to the message 
printed on the last page of this issue. 
That message is the veto of the bill that was con- 
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ceived by its authors as a model of anti-teacher legis- 
lation for the remaining states of the Union. A de- 
scription of the bill was given in the April issue of 
the AMERICAN TEACHER, and its more detailed 
provisions may be inferred from what Governor 
Smith says of it. “The bill was passed in both houses 
of the State Legislature by heavy majorities. Altho 
it threatened the tenure of teachers and made re- 
quirements insulting to the sixty-five thousand teach- 
ers of the State, only one public school teachers’ 
organization, Local 5, New York, opposed the bill 
openly. Others were deterred from doing so by the 
fact that. the salary bill was being considered by 
the Legislature at the same time. “Thus, the defense 
of the self-respect of teachers was left to other public 
bodies, of whom there were many in opposition, and 
to the understanding and courage of the Governor, 
a man who no more than three years before was 
classed as a politician, and a Tammany politician 
at.that: 


LANCASTER 


“Resolved, That all the teachers affiliated with 
the Lancaster Teachers’ Association of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers be advised by the Com- 
mittee, supported by a majority of the Board that 
it is the conviction of the Committee that such affil- 
iation is not for the best interest of our schools, 
and that all teachers so affiliated be respectfully 
requested, if they will, to abandon such affiliation 
and that each teacher indicate in writing to the 
Secretary of the Board on or before Thursday, June 
3, 1920, whether or not he or she is willing to com- 
ply with this request. 

R M BOLENIUS, 
Secretary, Lancaster (Pa.) School Board 


A curious document, withal. Strange mingling 


of cunning obsequiousness and cruel power, not to 
say concern for “the best interest of our schools.” 
What does it all mean? Simply that the Lancaster 
Board of Education has been caught red-handed, 
not only by the teachers who are standing shoulder 
to shoulder, but also by labor and other strong 
bodies of citizens in the Pennsylvania city of 65,000 
inhabitants. 


100 


Early in the year a committee of Lancaster teach- 
ers approached the school board with a request for 
They were unable to get 
Dheitr next 
step was to appeal to the citizens thru the medium 


This method also failed, 


and as a last resort over one-half the teachers in 


an increase in salary. 
satisfaction even after numerous trials. 


of window cards, etc. 


the city applied for a charter in the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

Lancaster is not a large town, and it happened 
that a member of the Board heard of the intention 
of the teachers to join with labor. 
“called up” 


‘This member 
the president of the teachers’ union, 
and advised him to hinder such. action if possible, 
and stated that he would oppose the re-election of 
teachers who joined the organization. Other mem- 
bers of the Board immediately opened a campaign 
of intimidation directed against such teachers as 
could be reached in that way. On May 18, 1920, 
without a hearing and without previous official no- 
tice, the School Board dropped eighty-two members 
of the union. Immediately the announcement of 
the dropping of the eighty-two was made, resigna- 
tions from their organization ceased, and not a single 
one has been sent to the officers since. A mass meet- 
ing of citizens was called to meet in the Court 
House, and a big parade was held at night as pro- 
tests against the action of the school board. ‘Thus, 
the window cards must have had their effect at 
last. The Lancaster Ministerial Association met 
in the Y M C A building, and passed resolutions 
asking the school board to re-elect the teachers. The 
Association heard representatives from both sides 
before coming to a decision. 

Leading citizens met at the Chamber of Com- 
merce to investigate the merits and demerits of the 
union. After examining all the data bearing on 
the affiliation of the teachers with labor, the citizens 
found that the A F of T is in every sense ‘‘a legal, 
logical and orderly association.”’ “They said also 
that ““The Lancaster teachers had urgent need and 
a perfect right to organize a local branch of the 
‘Teachers’ Federation. To deny any of them re- 
election for that sole reason is arbitrary and unjust, 
and a wrong not merely to the individuals affected 
but also to the schools of our city. We, therefore, 


appeal to all our fellow citizens to insist upon the 
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re-election of all former teachers against whom no 
charges of inefficiency or incompetence have been 
brought.” 

Strange that this statement of the leading citizens 
should have so wholesome a sound, when the School 
Board is sure that ‘‘affiliation is not for the best in- 
terests of the schools.” But the pounding of the 
ministers, the business men, and of other groups in 
the city had its effect, and the resolution signed by 
For the School Board 
it was a considerable concession to 
quest” 


one Bolenius became public. 
“respectfully re- 
the teachers who were no longer members 
of the school system “‘to abandon such afhliation,” 
or it might be regarded as merely impudence to 
speak to citizens in that fashion. 

To an outsider it would appear suicidal for the 
Board to continue opposition to the outspoken will 
of the people. But not so. It should be under- 
stood that the School Board is for the most part a 
man whose name is Greist. He is the political 
boss, as well as some sort of a “Congressman.” 
That being the case, the offer to reemploy the 
eighty-two teachers if they will disavow their union 
affiliations, even if the whole town supports the 
teachers, is about all that could be expected. 

But the most vital thing of all is the fact that the 


eighty-two have stuck. It is too early yet to win. 


SHORTAGES 
Owing to shortages, one of which is print paper, 
the April issue of the American Teacher is followed 
by the June issue, with the consent of the Post 
Office. This issue is No. 5, being next in the series 


after No. 4, the April issue. The next issue will 
appear in September, as usual. 
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What is the Matter With Our Schools? 


bed S* 
Grade Teachers’ Union of Washington, D C. 


The Great War is over—the world rudely awak- 
ened from a self-indulgent, self-satisfied, pleasure- 
seeking complacency, has begun to realize as never 
before, how near the breakers we have drifted. No 
phase of our nation’s life seems to have escaped, and 
keen attention is turned to the training of the chil- 
dren of the land, as if there lay the cause of our 
failures and shortcomings, the burden of the cry 
being, ‘“What is the matter with our schools?” until 
a layman might get the impression that everything 
educational has gone awry, and that our schools 
have failed in their mission. 

Some ask the question despairingly as if the 
trouble is past finding out, and therefore beyond 
remedy, the only thing left to do being to swing 
on with the impetus the Past has given, until the 
“old cat dies,’’ as the swing game expressed it, and 
then, perhaps, start again. Some refuse to believe 
that there is anything wanting in our scheme and 
are content to move along the beaten path without 
a thought of new conditions that are constantly 
arismg. Others, however, more wise, look upon the 
unrest as a hopeful sign, since it proves that we are 
not in the rut of decadence, for not until there is a 
realization of a need for something greater, broader 
and finer, can progress take place. 

The public schools of America have accomplished 
much and the nation may well be proud of their 
achievement, but how soon will that prestige be lost 
if we are satisfied with the laurels already won and 
fail to have a vision for the future. In the light 
of present-day conditions even the most indifferent 
should be aroused to the needs of the hour. What 
a calamity it would be indeed had the ultimate goal 
in education been reached; for, since nothing liy- 
ing remains static it would mean the beginning of 
that decay which invariably follows a supine wil- 
lingness to let well enough alone. | 

So much is being said about the financial, eco- 
nomic and administrative betterment, that we may 
well pass them by and turn our attention to an- 
other, indeed, the greatest requirement of our 
schools—the teacher herself—for nothing tran- 
scends the personality of the teacher. What is to 
be her goal in all this reconstruction? May it not 


well be a right about face in her attitude toward 
the profession? Heretofore, all too often her aim 
has been to use the schoolroom as a respectable way 
of earning a living, and while there to work only 
for her own glory, to outshine her fellow-workers. 
When such is her goal she may sometimes be tempted 
to stoop to the ignoble and there will follow the 
loss of a fineness in the atmosphere about her which 
will be reflected tho perhaps not analyzed. ‘Then, 
indeed, there is “something the matter with our 
schools.” 

In the new education her vision is to be so broad, 
so high, so true, that she will forget herself in her 
eagerness to bring her pupils to a realization of 
what they may become by keeping high ideals ever 
before them. ‘They will be taught that all must 
work for each, and each for all, if the world is to 
move onward and upward, away from selfishness 
and greed; that “liberty, equality, fraternity’? must 
be lived not merely preached. “The teacher must be 
what she wishes her pupils to become, otherwise her 
words are but a tinkling cymbal or sounding brass. 
She must play fair with her pupils and with her 
fellow-teachers or the impressionable mind of youth 
will detect the fraud and her words will lose force. 
The teacher must be actuated by the highest in- 
centives and her pupils, absorbing the spirit, will, 
eventually, be moved by their power. In the school- 
room there are many opportunities for little acts 
of kindness and thoughtfulness which, if fostered by 
a sympathetic teacher, lead to an atmosphere of lov- 
ing service to others, and, if continued, will become 
the habit of their lives. Let her by example and 
precept instil in the growing mind “that generosity 
which enables us to admire our competitors even 
when they are more successful than ourselves.” 

In the past all too many teachers have been con- 
tent to teach the “three R’s” and consider their 
duty done, but we have learned better in these stress- 
ful times when selfishness and a worshiping at the 
shrine of wealth have plunged the world into the 
surging tide of an unrest never before dreamed of. 
Now we see (it may be thru a glass darkly) that 
what this world needs, if real civilization is to live, 
is a keener sense of justice, to be willing to take no 
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more than we give; to judge others so far as we dare 
pass judgment at all, on what they really are in 
themselves not thru prejudice and biased knowl- 
edge which always bear the taint of ignorance; to 
respect the rights of others, not only property rights, 
but the right to freedom of opinion without perse- 
cution to follow, the right to live true to their own 
best personalities without their lives being made 
miserable. ‘These are some of the things the new 
education is to include in its unwritten curriculum. 

The teacher’s materials are not those which en- 
dure for a season and then crumble to dust to be 
known no more, but her task is to mold that which 
is immortal, to find and then nourish that spark of 
divinity which God has implanted in all that is hu- 
man. “She must view her work, not for to-day or 
With what rever- 
ence then should she enter upon her responsibili- 


to-morrow, but for Eternity.” 


ties! 
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Teaching is indeed the “altruistic profession’ and 
in this more than in any other must there be loy- 
alty among its members; no belittling of one teacher 
by another; no subtle attempt to impair her stand- 
ing; no destructive criticism of her work. Let all 
be worthy of this loyalty by aiming to be a help to 
one another—the strong to the weak, the older to 
the younger. “Thus only can the profession inspire 
pupils and patrons with that confidence and respect 
which are its due—then only can its influence go 
forth to bless and advance this great Humanity of 
which each is a part and which is to be uplifted or 
debased according to the motives each obeys in do- 
ing his task. When teachers thru the land set these 
ideals before them there will be less cause for com- 
plaint in our schools and we shall have taken a great 
step in the direction of that 
will to men.” 


‘ 


‘peace on earth, good- 
Upon our schools in great part, rests 
the responsibility of developing a better, nobler gen- 
eration than our own. 


LABOR SUPPORT IN CALIFORNIA 


To Guarantee Freedom 


Whereas, ‘Vhe public schools are among the most 
potential factors in this country in developing a 
citizenship imbued with the ideals of a free govern- 
ment, with the result that they have become among 


the most prized institutions of democracy; and 
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Whereas, The the intellectual 
quality and ability as well as the personal comfort 


independence, 


and well being of the teachers in the public schools 
are all dependent almost wholly upon the way in 
which the material needs of the teachers are met in 
compensation for their services; and 


Whereas, It is a notorious fact that the salaries 
of public school teachers and the conditions under 
which they labor are very generally inadequate and 
incompatible with the present day costs and stand- 
ards of living; and 


Whereas, ‘hose teachers who have sought to 
organize into economic unions for the purpose of 
promoting the material welfare of teachers are be- 
intimidated and 
crowded out by certain school boards dominated by 
the Commercial Federation of California, the at- 
titude of which organization towards the teachers’ 


ing discriminated against and 


union has been unmistakably shown in paid adver- 
tisements of that organization wherein it has been 
asserted that teachers afhliated with organized 
labor “‘will certainly be dismissed to make room for 
others who are faithful to the traditions of their 
profession ;” therefore be it 


Resolved, By the State Building Trades Council 
of California in twentieth annual convention as- 
sembled, that we commend the economic union of 
teachers into the organization afhliated with the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and pledge the support 
of our state and local organizations to all such unions 
of public school teachers and that we call upon the 
membership or organized labor generally to take 
a renewed interest in the selection of local school 
boards to the end that those inspired by the un- 
American ideals of the Commercial Federation be 
not allowed to dominate the policies of our public 
schools, to enslave the lives of the teachers and to 
intimidate and pervert their independence as in- 
structors of the youth of the nation. 


Cuas. ‘PILGRIM 
S STINGLEY 

O D Tucker 
C C JARMAN 

J L O’Brien 
Ep WASHBURN 


The Coming Price Level Decline and its Significance 


for the A F of T 


Harry GUNNISON Brown 
University of Missouri, Local 126, A F of T 


Prices are probably about to begin their swing 
downward. ‘The fact is not yet, to be sure, obvious 
to the average citizen; and the reasoning on which 
such a conclusion is based involves a field of eco- 
nomic science of which the average citizen has but 
the vaguest notion. “The man in the street :nay 
think that prices will fall. But his reason for so 
thinking is likely to be that of the small boy who 
asserts that “what goes up must come down.” 
“What goes up” may, however, find a resting place 
on a ledge, and not come down. Sometimes the 
common man simply feels that the existing situa- 
tion cannot last because it is so utterly different 
from anything in his previous experience. Pre-war 
prices are, in his view, “normal.” Present prices 
Therefore, present prices must 
fall. In fact, they probably will not for decades, 


are ‘‘abnormal.”’ 


if ever, return to their pre-war level; yet that they 
will fall somewhat, and perhaps a good deal, if 
fairly certain. We shall inquire, briefly, why this 
is the case. 

To begin with, let us ask why prices rose during 
the war. We can hardly say that they rose because 
of “profiteering.” The man who ttries to 


money by business chicanery, by unfair competition 


make 


and by monopolistic conspiracy we have always with 
us. Such men were probably not appreciably more 
numerous. than before. If, during the war and 
since, there has seemed to be more of what we call 
profiteering than in pre-war days, this is because 
conditions have been substantially favorable for such 
activities. And just why conditions have been fa- 
vorable is the very thing we need to explain. 
Most readers of the American Teacher probably 
understand that the principal underlying cause of 
the price rises has been currency inflation. If, with- 
out appreciably increasing our ability to produce 
goods, we get possession of a doubled amount of 
money and money substitutes (bank deposit accounts 
subject to check), prices will rise as inevitably as 
a canal boat rises when water is poured into a closed 


lock. 
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This conclusion we can make obvious by a method 
of reasoning familiar in mathematics, viz., the re- 
duction to absurdity of its opposite. Suppose prices 
do not rise! “Vhen if, as we have assumed, there is 
a doubling of the amount of money and money 
substitutes, those who have this additional purchas- 
ing power will seek to buy more goods than they 
would buy if their means of purchase were less. 
Even saved money, deposited in savings banks, 1s 
loaned by these banks and spent by the borrowers. 
A doubled volume of money and credit, with prices 
unchanged, will inevitably lead to an attempt to 
But these 
additional goods are not in the market and cannot be 


purchase a doubled volume of goods. 


produced. Men cannot work twenty-four hours out 
of twenty-four. “To purchase a doubled volume of 
goods is to purchased goods that have and can have 
At the old prices, there is necessarily 


This 


shortage may of course be accentuated when, as in 


no existence. 
a short supply of goods relative to demand. 


war times, productive power is actually curtailed. 
Demand will inevitably exceed supply until prices 
rise in proportion to the increase of money and 
credit and the decrease of goods. 
bond holders, recipients of salaries, wage earners in 


During the rise, 


some degree, and others whose incomes rise less 


rapidly than prices, suffer. Active business men 


gain at their expense. “Thus, if a manufacturing 
concern, because of doubled money and credit, sells 
its goods for a doubled price and pays a doubled 
price for its raw material but (as will be the case) 
pays the same return as before to its bondholders, 
the profits of the stockholders will more than double. 
This may be “profiteering”; but it is as useless to 
blame the persons who profit by it, while we brirg 
into existence, by our method of war financing, its 
effective cause, as it is to blame the incoming tides 
for following the moon. 

What was it, then, in war financiering, that made 
prices rise? It was the issue of paper money (largely 
bank notes) and the expansion of bank credit, first 
in Europe and later in the United States. Bank 
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credit acts like money. A person or a government 
may go to a bank, offer whatever security is re- 
quired, and get a deposit account, which means a 
privilege of writing checks up to the limit of such 
account. Since, in our society, the persons to whom 
checks are paid for goods commonly redeposit the 
checks in banks so that they in turn can write checks, 
and do not draw out the money, banks can lend in 
the form of deposit accounts several times as much 


Where, as in the 


United States, a money reserve of a fixed per cent 


as they actually have in money. 


of deposits is required, there is a limit to credit 
expansion, although that limit, when the United 
States entered the war, had not been nearly reached. 
But where, as in some European countries, the per 
cent reserve kept by banks was merely a matter of 
policy, government pressure for funds could, and 
did, modify that policy and lead to tremendous ex- 
pansion. 

Prices rose in Eu- 
European governments bought goods here. 
America received payment for these goods in securi- 
ties and (before 1917) in nearly a billion dollars’ 
worth of gold. American banks thus secured tre- 
mendous reserves. From the banks the government, 
in 1917 and 1918, borrowed heavily, causing bank 
credit to expand and using freely, in the purchase of 
goods, checks on this credit. Individuals were aided 
to borrow from banks because they had liberty bonds 
as security. Sometimes they borrowed in order to 
buy the bonds. 
counts, increased demand for goods and, inevitably, 
If you had; in 1917; $1,000 ‘and, 
instead of spending it for goods, gave it to the gov- 
ernment to spend in return for a liberty bond, the 
government’s increased demand for goods was offset 
by your decreased demand. But if you let the gov- 
ernment have the $1000 and borrowed $800 more 
in bank credit on your liberty bond as security, then 
both you and the government were in the market 
for goods and there were more dollars offered for 
goods. 


What happened is familiar. 
rope. 


All this meant larger checking ac- 


higher prices. 


And since there was no larger supply of 
goods, prices rose. | 
We all know these things in a general way. 
We know that government price regulation did not 
prevent price increases, except, perhaps in special 
cases where the goods were rationed; and govern- 
ment regulation could not prevent them unless by 
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making the surplus dollars wseless thru rationing 
or thru making it dangerous to try to spend them. 

What, now, of the present situation? Why are 
prices to fall? “The reasons are: that our bank re- 
serves are close to their legal minimum; that gold 
has been going out instead of coming in; and that, 
with the war over, the pressure on the banks to 
expand their loans is in large part removed. The 
percentage of bank reserves to bank deposits sub- 
ject to check is low largely because deposits have 
been so greatly inflated. “The limit on available re- 
serves is nearly reached. But the reserves have of 
late been actually flowing away from us. During 
1919 nearly $300,000,000 of gold flowed out of 
the United States in excess of what flowed in. Dur- 
ing the first two months of 1920, there was a net 
outflow of about $75,000,000. ‘The banks will try 
to keep the legally required per cent of reserves, or 
more. ‘They cannot do this except by decreasing 
loans of cash and credit. To decrease these loans 
they charge higher interest or discount rates. If 
gold continues to flow out the banks must curtail 
credit in like degree. And it is highly probable that 
gold will continue to flow out. For the full effect 
of occidental inflation seems not to have been reached 
in India and China, and perhaps in South America. 
So long as gold will buy more there than here it 
is likely to be exported. Meanwhile, our bank re- 
serves will decrease; our bank loans will presumably 
decrease; the amount of money and credit in cir- 
culation will therefore decrease; and the importa- 
tion of goods from abroad will tend to increase. 

If these things happen, prices must fall. Or 
rather, with a decrease in the supply of the media 
of exchange with which to make purchases, we can- 
not buy so many goods as now, unless prices do fall. 
A refusal of sellers to lower their prices, when pur- 
chasers have and can gét less money or credit to 
buy with, inevitably means decreased purchases. 
There will be, of necessity, either lower prices or 
dull business, or some of both. Indeed, any large 
and rapid outflow of gold must inevitably reduce 
wages also, where they have risen proportionately 
to the previous rise of prices; or else, if the same 
high wages are insisted upon such a gold outflow 
must cause unemployment. I do not mean that 
wages in terms of dollars are likely to do so if prices 
fall fast and far, 
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A period when bank credit is decreasing tends 
to be a period of business depression because both 
business men and laborers have acquired, during the 
high prices preceding, ideas of what prices and wages 
are fair, ideas which are unrealizable when the vol- 
ume of money and credit have greatly decreased. 
In a period of expanding credit, demand tends to 
exceed supply until prices rise; meanwhile business 
is active, lenders and persons on fixed salaries lose, 
and business men gain. In a period of diminish- 
ing credit, supply tends to exceed demand until 
prices fall; meanwhile business is dull and unem- 
ployment common, lenders and persons on fixed sal- 
aries gain (if employed), and business men as such 
suffer relative loss. If all persons who were desir- 
ous of selling goods, working for wages, lending 
capital or leasing real estate, would voluntarily re- 
duce their charges as rapidly as money and credit 
decreased, business might remain active. But with 
less of the media of exchange in circulation, 1. e., 
with less money and credit offered for labor and 
goods, it is mathematically impossible that there 
should be both as many and large transactions as 
otherwise and as high prices. Any hesitancy to re- 
duce prices under such conditions, any widespread 
holding out for the prices that have become cus- 
tomary, will inevitably mean business depression. 

Such business depression—unless credit quickly 
expands again, as it will hardly do with gold re- 
serves decreasing—will eventually lead to reduced 
prices and, probably, wages. Failure to sell goods 
forces down prices. Failure to find employment 
forces down wages. A period of business depres- 
sion is a period when men’s spirit is broken. And 
the depression is not unlikely to last until men’s 
spirit is far enough broken to bring the lower prices 
and wages which at first were hardly thought of. 

Our chief present concern is with the bearing of 
different stages in the business cycle upon the power 
of labor to secure reasonable conditions of work 
and, in particular, upon the ability of teachers to 
face successfully the opposition which would for- 
bid them to organize or affiliate with labor and 
which would dismiss them for criticism of the es- 
tablished economic order. The period of rising 
prices before salaries have risen proportionately may 
be economically worse for most teachers than a pe- 


riod of business depression. But it has at least 
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this advantage: that the places of dismissed teachers 
are almost impossible to fill. When, on the other 
hand, business is depressed and prices are falling, 
there is not an equivalent deterrent on boards of 
education and other administrators resulting from 
the fear that places of dismissed teachers cannot be 
filled. 

Consider now the effect of the business situation 
on the teacher. During business activity the dis- 
missed teacher can be fairly sure of getting other 
work at, often, increased pay. He has, therefore, 
relatively little occasion to fear the wrath of a des- 
potically minded board, in case he joins a union. 
But during depression, when many men are idle and 
other work is hard to get, he has more reason to be 
afraid of the consequences of joining a union and is 
likely to be less willing to join. 

If, therefore, as seems probable, business depres- 
sion is on the way and is likely soon to overtake us, 
teachers must make haste now to organize and to 
establish the tradition that it is their right to or- 
ganize and to have freedom in their expressions of 
opinion on economic and social problems. ‘The 
A F of T must do its best to reach the maximum 
size and strength while the tide still flows in. An- 
other year, perhaps, will see conditions changed to 
our disadvantage. For if depression does come, we 
shall be lucky to maintain anything like our present 
rate of growth. Opportunity beckons now. It may 


never, in our generation, beckon quite so hopefully 
again. 


A REASON FOR DEMOCRACY 


The strongest reason for democratic administration in 
universities is that it is necessary to the self-respect of 
the instructor. This reason applies as strongly to workers 
in secondary schools as to professors in universities. The 
startling fact in the educational world today is the whole- 
sale desertion of the teaching profession by teachers of 
all grades. This is attributed, and is chiefly due, to low 
salaries. But this is only a part of the explanation. Even 
if salaries could be made adequate it would not meet the 
situation. Inquiries made with a view of filling vacan- 
cies in the University faculty disclose the fact that com- 
petent men cannot be had at any price. The tide can- 
not be turned until there is an improvement in the posi- 
tion of the teacher, until he ceases to be regarded as hired 
help, and is given a voice in the conduct of the enterprise 
to which he devotes his life. In this way and in no other 
can the type of men and women who formerly entered 
the teaching profession be called back to it—Pror F H 
Hopper, in The Graduate Magazine (Univ. of Kansas) for 
May, 1920. 


Proceedings of The Eastern Conference of The 
American Federation of Teachers 


I] 


Rutu G Harpy 
Secretary, The Eastern Conference 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING A SABBATICAL YEAR 
FOR ‘TEACHERS 

Whereas: It is recognized that teachers need pe- 
riods of absence from their regular duties to travel, 
to take courses, and to engage in other than gain- 
ful occupations, to be better fitted for their tasks, 
and | 

Whereas: It has been found beneficial to grant 
leave of absence to teachers in some universities for 
such purposes, and 

‘Whereas: It has been found beneficial to en- 
courage such travel and study during such periods 
of absence. 

Be It Resolved, by the Eaten Locals of the Am- 
erican Federation of ‘Teachers, in convention as- 
sembled at Philadelphia on April 3, 1920, 

1—That boards of education be urged to grant 
one year’s leave of absence with pay to all teachers 
after every six years of service, and 

2—That all labor bodies be requested to urge 
such action upon Boards of Education and 

3—That all locals of the American Federation 
of ‘Teachers be asked to take steps to secure action 
by State Legislatures, and local education boards 
to provide for such leaves of absence from duty 
with full pay. 
RESOLUTIONS REGARDING QUALIFICATION FOR 

PRINCIPALSHIP OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
AND SUPERVISION OF [EACHERS OF 
‘TRADE SUBJECTS 

Resolved: That in addition to academic require- 
ments satisfactory to the board of examiners, five 
years of practical experience at a trade taught in 
a vocational school be among the qualifications for 
principals of vocational schools and supervisors of 
teachers of trade subjects. 

ExCHANGE OF [TEACHERS 

Whereas, A country as large as the United States, 
in which the educational systems are entirely under 
state or local control, offers many diversities of ex- 
cellence in teaching of which it is almost impossible 
to have complete appreciation, and 

Whereas, The true way to learn more of one’s 
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profession and to criticise oneself is to come into 
first-hand contact with these diverse systems rather 
than to learn of them either thru print or thru 
addresses, 

Be It Resolved, ‘Vhat the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers work to secure an ade- 
quate interstate exchange of teachers, whereby any- 
one desiring such an experience may be released 
from his own school for a year every fifth year or 
less frequently with full pay, to serve in a school of 
the same grade in another section where another 
teacher will be released to take his place, 

And Be It Further Resolved, ‘That the United 
States Bureau of Education be asked to consider 
this matter, and advise the states on the value of 
such experience. 


‘TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL ORGANIZA- 
TION 
Resolved, ‘That teachers be granted by proper 
legislative enactment in the various states, the right 
to nominate superintendents, supervisors, principals 
and heads of departments and, 
Resolved, That the terms of such officials be 


_ limited to three years, no official to serve more than 


two consecutive terms. 

Resolved, That the present Commitee on School 
Organization be constituted a standing committee 
of the Conference on Democratic Administration of 
Schools. 

Members of Committee: 

Miss M Agnes Boles, Local 95, Providence, R I 

Mr. Louis Goldman, Local 5, New York 

Miss Clara K Stutz, Local 16, Washington, D C 

Miss Cora McCarthy, Local 16, Washington, 
DAG 

Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, Local 16, wee 
rc. 

Miss Amy F Dilcher, Local 45, Mites City, 
Pa 

Miss Florence Salzberg, Local 5, Washington, 
D.C 

Mr. T W Turner, Local 33, Washington, D C 


June, 1920 


Miss Henrietta Rodman, Local 5, New York, 
Chairman. 

It was moved to consider the Report on Per- 
manent Organization of Eastern Convention of 
American Federation of Teachers at 11 o’clock. 

The report was adopted as a whole. It recom- 
mended that: 

1—The Convention be permanent but unofficial. 
That it hold two meetings: (1) in the Spring va- 
cation, Friday and Saturday of Easter week; (2) 
in the Autumn, Friday and Saturday after ‘Thanks- 
giving. 

2—A permanent Executive Council to carry out 
the work: (1) Assist and strengthen small and new 
(2) 
field secretaries on organization of new locals; (3) 
give effect to proceedings of conference; (4) make 


locals in Eastern District; co-operate with 


provisions for two meetings. 

3—Officers to be one president, eight vice-presi- 
dents ; proportionally represented council to elect its 
own chairman and secretary and treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PERMANENT EASTERN 

CONFERENCE, AMERICAN FEDERATION 

OF “TEACHERS 
Henry R Linville, Local 5, President 
Herman Defrem, Local 71, Ist Vice-President 
Cora McCarthy, Local 16, 2nd Vice-President 
Henrietta Rodman, Local 5, 3rd Vice-President 
Helene Cummings, Local 87, 4th Vice-President 
John A Marsh, Local 100, 5th Vice-President 
~ Mrs G Ryan, Local 56, 6th Vice-President 
A O’Mara, Local 98, 7th Vice-President 
B. Ryan, Local 45, 8th Vice-President 
Ruth G Hardy, Local 5, Secretary 
Literature Committee 

Florence Salzberg, Local 5 
Henrietta Rodman, Local 5 
Cora McCarthy, Local 16 
RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING LABOR EDUCATION 

1. Be It Resolved, by the Convention of Eastern 
Locals held at Philadelphia, on April 2, 1920, that 
all locals of the American Federation of ‘Teachers 
be urged to foster the movement toward the estab- 
lishment of trade union schools and colleges ; 

Be It Further Resolved, ‘That wherever possible 
members of teachers’ unions give and take courses 
in such schools and colleges ; 

Be It Further Resolved, That whenever feasible, 
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only members of teachers’ unions be on the staffs of 
such schools and colleges. 

2. Whereas, Labor has found it unfeasible and 
impracticable to leave entirely to the established 
school systems the important matter of adult educa- 
tion; and. 

Whereas, Organized labor has begun to establish 
schools of its own which experience thus far has 
shown to be more effective in meeting its needs ; 
and 

Whereas, This experiment of organized labor 
gives promise of great good to adult and child edu- 
cation generally, 

Be It Resolved, by the Convention of Eastern 
Locals of the American Federation of Teachers at 
Philadelphia on April 2, 1920, that it disapproves 
most emphatically attempts which are being made 
in some localities to hamper the work of labor self- 
education, and ; 

Be It Further Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and all state and central labor 
bodies be urged to oppose vigorously every attempt 
made by reactionary forces to hamper this work of 
trade union schools thru the enactment of laws cal- 
ling for the licensing of such schools, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of these res- 
olutions be sent to the American Federation of La- 
bor, the New York State Federation of Labor and 
to appropriate committees of the New York Legis- 
lature. 

Be It Resolved, by the Convention of Eastern 
Locals held at Philadelphia April 2, 1920, 

That copies of the above resolutions (sets one 
and two) be transmitted to Trade Union Colleges 
and similar organizations thruout the United States. 

Be It Resolved, ‘Vhat the American Federation 
of Labor be requested to re-afhrm its endorsemnet 
of schools conducted under union auspices; 

Be It Resolved, That this body recommend that 
Workers’ Colleges and similar organizations cooper- 
ate in the formation of a national association for 
the promotion and extension of the Workers Educa- 
tional movement. 

Be It Resolved, That this body recommends the 
early establishment, under control of organized la- 
bor, of a bureau of labor research and reference. 

Be It Resolved, That the trade union colleges 
and similar institutions cooperate in the preparation 
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of a series of text books dealing with economic, 
civic and historical questions from the workers’ point 
of view. 

Be It Resolved, Vhat this body stand for the in- 
corporation of industrial history in the course of 
study of all schools. 

LABOR EDUCATION 

At the morning session o1 April 3, an address was 
delivered by Miss Fannia Cohen of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union of the educational activities 
of that union. She said that the union felt the 
need of education among those who had gone into 
industry at-an early age. “The union began propa- 
gandizing among workers for labor education and 
found them receptive. At the unity centers mem- 
bers assemble four or five evenings a week to attend 
lectures. The Board of Education supplies some 
school buildings and teachers subject to the approval 
of the union, but allows the unions to choose their 
curriculum and their methods of instruction. Some 
of the courses are English, Economics, History, Lit- 
erature, Music and Art. ‘The students can make 
recommendations as to the subjects they would like 
to have given, and in the method of instruction to 
be followed. If these recommendations are con- 
sidered practicable, the teachers and students try 
to carry them out. 

The teachers are chosen for their sympathy with 
widely divergent views and for their ability to co- 
operate with students under their charge. ‘The 
teachers are asked not to follow the usual method 
of instruction obtaining in universities, but to take 
into account the practical experience of these stu- 
dents and their desire to participate in the lessons. 
So they are asked to make out special outlines and 
questions which would call into play the initiative 
and desire for expression of the students. 

All Union teachers can help this labor education 
work by qualifying to take positions as teachers in 
such institutions as are under the charge of trade 
unions. 

The Educational Committee of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union has also fostered 
the new School for Social Research. ‘They finance 
a special class for trade union teachers in order to 
prepare them for trade union colleges. 

The students in these institutions feel that the 
trade unions not only care for their economic inter- 
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ests, but for their spiritual welfare; so there is a 
spirit of good fellowship among the trade union 
members and between teachers and students. 
MEMORANDA FOR BUuILDING Up THE UNION 
MOovEMENT AND KEgEPING IT Buitt Up 
Submitted by Henry R Linville, President, and ap- 
proved by the Eastern Conference 
1—It may serve as a test of the effectiveness and 
penetrating power of our propaganda to observe 
whether or not we hear of the work of the Amer- 


ican Federation of ‘Teachers thru the great mediums 


of publicity, reaching us as if we who are already 
members were hearing the great news for the first, 
second or third time. If the publicity does not 
reach us, does it reach others who should hear of it 
thru the press or thru the talk of newly interested 
teachers ? 

2—The union movement should proceed with 
vastly more acelerated speed than is possible with 
our present insufficient equipment and funds. 

3—The hard and able work of our four organ- 
izers should be supplemented by a publicity bureau 
organized on a national scale. 

4_'The publicity bureau could with some in- 
crease of facilities be caried on in connection with 
the office of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 

5—The staff could then organize an effort to cir- 
culate information about the union movement among 
teachers thruout the United States, to teachers or- 
ganizations already in existence, to summer nor- 
mals, to Chatauqua schools, to schools and educa- 
tional institutions of every kind. 

6—Most important of all it could make arrange- 
ments to gain publicity thru the newspaper and 
the magazine press. 

7—A correspondence section of the work has al- 
ready developed, but can not yet be made efficient 
for following up inquiries from indivduals in 
schools, and also students in colleges who are inter- 
ested in the polemic features of the movements as 
a subject for debates. 

8—In order to make the publicity take, the stand- 
ard literature published by us should be entirely © 
revised and made more penetrating with the help 
of a specially equipped, professional publicity worker, 
a person who can get publicity where all others 
would fail, a well-trained newspaper man or woman. 


Much of our publicity at present is carried on with- 
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out this necessary penetrating power. It does not 
go thru and reach its proper destination in the minds 
of the public, including the teachers. 

9—A second and equally important feature of 
our work should be an entirely new effort. We 
have at present no economical and efficient method 
of getting new locals immediately and interestedly 
at work on their problems. During the early weeks 
of the existence of these new locals, they frequently 
lose heart because of opposition which they do not 
know, from lack of experience, how to meet. Fur- 
thermore, many new locals after the effort of get- 
ting organized is spent, do not know what to do. 

10—In order that the infant mortality of the 
American Federation of Teachers may be satisfac- 
torily reduced, the Eastern Conference strongly 
urges upon the Executive Council of the A F of T 
that plans be worked out at once to look after the 
new locals more effectively. 

11—The organization as a national body could 
extend the hand of fellowship to welcome the new 
locals. ‘This could be followed up with a brief 
summary of the best of the experience of the older 
locals, as a means of saving the great amount of time 
required by new locals in learning over again the 
experience which is comon to us all. 

12—Then could follow a series of letters giv- 
ing the history of other locals whose experience and 
success in meeting problems and finding work to 
do have been marked. 

13—The influence of well-known men and women 
who believe in our cause could be made effective 
in certain regions far distant from large bodies of 
—union fighters, and this influence would be avail- 
able to the smallest locals. 

14—Advice could be offered to afhliate with local 
labor bodies, and to get into the real labor move- 
ment by offering to help labor itself. 

15—Methods of starting to work on finding 
work for the members for the purpose of keeping 
up interest and developing leaders could also be 
sent out. 

16—So important do the possibilities of this work 
of preventing waste on the part of the national or- 
ganization appear to the Eastern Conference that 
it urgently recommends a shifting of the emphasis 
of effort from the present major effort of organiz- 
ing new locals to the effort of saving locals from 
dying for lack of care and proper teaching. 
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DELEGATES 


to the Eastern Conference of Teachers’ Unions, 
Held at Philadelphia, April 1-2-3, 1920 

Frank V Adamthwaite, Local 87, 812 Ocean 
Ave., Jersey City, N J 

Elizabeth D Burrell, Local 143, 1711 11th St, 
N W Washington, D C 

M Agnes Boles, Local 95, 139 Rochambeau Ave, 
Providence, R I 

Llizabeth Bellis, Local 32, Shenandoah, Pa 

Margaret Brown, Local 87, 38 East 37th St, 


-Bayonne, N J 


Mr J V Crowne, Local 71, 607 W 138th St, 
Woy Gity 

Mary E Cox, Local 95, 40 Sterry St, Pawtucket, 
R I 

Mary Costello, Local 87, 337 Bovoma Ave, Jer- 
sey City, N J 

Helene Cummings, Local 87, 2128 Hudson Blvd, 
Jersey City, N J 

Mr H Defrem, Local 71, 2875 Broadway, N 
YY City 

Amy F Dilcher, Local 45, Farney Apt, Mahonoy 
City, Pa 

Mrs Elizabeth Draper, Local 16, 1453 Fairmont 
St, N W, Washington, D C 

Mary C Dent, Local 16, 3009 P St, N W, 
Washington, D C 

Marie A Depew, Local 58, The Normandie, 
36th & Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa 

John J Donohue, Local 5, 1137 Longfellow Ave, 
Bronx, N Y City 

John A Frenzel, Local 24, 2152 Webster Ave, 
N Y City 

Louis A Goldman, Local 5, 674 Hendrix St, 
Brooklyn, N Y 

Sara Golden, Local 5, 1880 Belmont Ave, N 
YeCrty 

Anna J Garland, Local 95, 472 East Ave, Paw- 
tucket, R I 

Edna E Hauke, Local 56, 605 Mass Ave, N E, 
Washington, D C 

Ruth G Hardy, Local 5, 228 Henry St, Brook- 
lyn, N Y 

Jos Jablonower, Local 5, 2380 Creston Ave, 
Ney City 

Henry R Linville, Local 5, 36 Terrace Ave, Ja- 
maica, N Y 
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Mrs F Martinez, Local 24, 176 W 89th St, N 
Y City 

Cora McCarty, Local 16, 1729 H St, N W, 
Washington, D C | 

John A Marsh, Local 100, 56 Peter Parley Rd, 
Boston, Mass 

Mr A O’Mara, Local 98, 11 Columbia Ave., 
Trenton, N J 

Augusta Orlinger, Local 5, 599 Van Siclen Ave, 
Brooklyn, N Y 

Mrs Grace L Ryan, Local 56, Kensington, Md 

Henrietta Rodman, Local 5, 174 25th St, Elm- 
hurst; NY : 

Mrs Bina Ryan, Local 45, 111 W Pine St, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa : 

Rose Stutz, Local 8, 1628 Swann St, N W, 
Washington, D C 

Miss Florence Salzberg, Local 5, 
Ave, Bronx, N Y City 

MrT W Turner, Local 33, Howard University, 
Washington, D C 

Anna D Hershman, Local 58, 514 Tasker De, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Clara K Stutz, Local 16, 1628 Swann St, N W, 
Washington, D C 
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BUT ALWAYS THE SCHOOLS FOR PROPAGANDA 

A high school student from Clinton, Towa, has won 
first prize in the War Department’s prize essay contest. 
Chillicothe, Missouri, takes second prize, and Olive Branch, 
Mississippi, third, on the benefits of an enlistment in the 
army. ‘This is an ingenious method of inspiring proper 
politics and patriotism in the younger generation of Clin- 
ton, Chillicothe, and Olive Branch. In some schools of 
the West, and perhaps of the East and South, too, this 
prize essay writing was made compulsory for high school 
students. (A few pusillanimous school boards, awed by 
the protests of labor councils, let the contest be purely 
voluntary.) Of course the contest is no debate—the 
students are to argue the side that will win the prize; 
and the prize winners, in addition to their gold and silver 
and bronze medals, get a free trip to Washington at the 
taxpayers’ expense. It must be said that the War Depart- 
ment has been rather amateurish in applying the method. 
It might have had the nation’s school children argue the 
benefits of universal military training or of compulsory 
military service. Then Mitchell Palmer might start a 
national school essay contest on The Menace of Free 
Speech and the Superiority of Suppression, with Albert 
Sidney Burleson, Thaddeus Sweet, and Ole Hanson as 
judges; Josephus Daniels might start another on Ameri- 
ca’s Need for Incomparably the Greatest Navy in the 
World; in fact, the method, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, might include a compulsory prize essay contest 
on The Necessity for a Third Term. Why not?—From 
The Nation, of May 1, 1920. 
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NON-PARTISAN POLICY A F OF L ENDORSED 


New York, May 29.—The Central Federated union at 
a largely attended meeting decisively repudiated its former 
action in endorsing the so-called Labor party by a vote 
that leaves no doubt in the minds of thinking trade union- 
ists as to where it stands. The vote was 122 to 18. Much 


political capital has been made out of the fact that the 


Central Federal union of this city had repudiated the 
plan of the A F of L to adhere to its non-partisan political 
policy. The radicals were successful as result of the con- 
servative members failing to attend meetings since the en- 
dorsement of the Labor party. Realizing that they were 
being misrepresented, a determination was reached to cor- 
rect the misleading reports that had been spread broad- 
cast over the country, and the action of the conservative 
members at the last meeting makes that so clear that 
there can no longer be any misconstruction put upon it. 
It is the most staggering defeat that element in our cen- 
tral bodies has met with and will no doubt have a sober- 
ing effect in other sections where similar action has been 
taken or contemplated by central bodies—From the 
Weekly Newsletter of the American Federation of Labor. 

The facts are not completely disclosed by the ac- 
counts as printed in the Weekly Newsletter. “The 
Labor Party was launched by a referendum vote 
of the locals, and not because the conservatives © 
failed to attend the meetings. 

On May 21, 1920, Peter J Brady, a member of 
the Allied Printing Trades and James P Holland, 
President of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, accompanied by about one hundred long- 
shoremen, teamsters and others, most of whom 
were not delegates to the Central Federated Union 
of New York City, raided that body. They forced 
the sergeant-at-arms to one side, intimidated the 
members with threats of violence, howled down all 
opposition, forced the chairman out of the chair, 
which was then seized by Peter J Brady for a time. 
Then the former chairman was forced to take the 
Mr Hugh Frayne, the New York: 
Representative of the American Federation of 
Labor was present, 


chair again. 


and seemed to approve the 
action taken. 

The real Central Federated Union did not re- 
pudiate the Labor Party. “The conservatives, aided 
by the thugs, forced thru a resolution stating that 
it was the consensus of opinion of those present that 
the delegates to the C F U endorse the nonpartisan 
policy of the A F of L. Endorsing gun-man 
tactics reflects no credit on labor, or on leadership 
of that kind—#Hditor, ‘(THE AMERICAN ‘TEACHER. 


The June Message 


F G STECKER 
Secretary-Treasurer, The American Federation of 
Teachers 


We have now passed the fourth anniversary 
ot the American Federation of Teachers. Such has 
been its development that many among both mem- 
bers and non-members are in the habit of thinking 
of this organization as being much older. Its or- 
ganization took place at the City Club in Chicago, 
April 15, 1916. The eight pioneer locals which 
had previously been chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor paid their last A F L per capita in 
April and the May per capita opened the treasury 
of the new national union. ‘The fiscal year there- 
fore, begins with May Ist. In the first year one 
charter was granted; in the second year, ten; in 
the third year, fifty-five; in the fourth year, one 
hundred five. 


It would be misleading to infer that every group 


Total, one hundred seventy-nine. 


included in the numbers just given, has proved a 
success. An examination of the reasons for the 
failures not only reflects seriously upon school con- 
ditions, but also adds greater credit to the groups 
which have won out over these obstacles. “Che ma- 
jority of failures have been due to the habitual 
transiency of teachers. (Groups which had been or- 
ganized late in the school year have in many in- 
stances lost their entire leadership, if not the entire 
membership, through acceptance of better positions 
elsewhere before the organization had become a 
fixed institution in the life of the school. A few 
cases may be attributed to lack of understanding on 
the part of the teachers as to what organization 
means. ‘These were teachers looking for a panacea 
for their troubles. Upon discovery that school 
problems, like all others, must be solved by those 
most concerned, and that organization is intended 
at best to provide the means, encouragement, good 
counsel and support in the efforts to bring about 
a solution, their courage failed them. They 
thought it easier to suffer their present evils than 
to venture on new paths. A truthful presentation 
of the failures of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers can give little comfort to those who wish to 
build thereon an argument against affiliation. 
Indeed, it is a matter of gratification to those 
who have watched with interest the growth in mem- 
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bership, influence and effectiveness of the American 
Federation of Teachers, to see more than ten thou- 
sand teachers standing firm in their convictions. 
The past year has been one of splendid achieve- 
ments. Enthusiastic returns from scores of presi- 
dents of locals indicate that the adoption of better 
salary schedules will serve to retain the present 
teachers and attract high grade talent among high 
school and college students about to choose a voca- 
tion. But, what is more important, the teachers 
are Winning a new position of respect on the part of 
the public. As teachers assume their places in the 
civic and social life of the community, there will 
be less dissatisfaction, less loss of good material and 
a greatly strengthened morale. A year ago some of 
us may have expected a more rapid growth during 
the present school year. It is easy to see in retro- 
spect that a growth of one hundred per cent in 
membership is a remarkable attainment. So much 
must be done. ‘Teachers have done so little thru 
and for themselves. So much must be learned 
about organization and business procedure. It takes 
time to grasp fully the civic responsibilities of a 
group of teachers and to come in touch with the 
important civic institutions of the community. Self 
confidence and initiative must be developed and 
leadership must be selected and tested. Discourag- 
ing obstacles must be overcome. ‘The history of 
any one of these groups during the past year con- 
firms the statement that the present status of the 
American Federation of Teachers is one of which 
its members may well be proud. 

We must not forget the fact that salary schedules 
are not all important. “The present danger lies in 
the premature assumption by the public that all is 
well in the schools because the board of education 
has granted an increase. “The newspapers are pro- 
moting this sentiment. Little is to be gained from 
salary adjustments unless there be an accompanying 
improvement in other phases of working conditions. 
Education must be in the hands of teachers and 
and administrators of the highest quality, properly 
trained and professionally minded. ‘The work must 
be such as to call forth from them the best that is 
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in them. Conditions must not be such as to kill 
initiative, ambition and personality. Advanced 


salary schedules in themselves may have a tendency 
to hold or attract those who have come well quali- 
fied but whose nobler nature is dwarfed by un- 
democratic conditions. Few members of any com- 
munity appreciate the real values in education. It 
is easy for newspapers, politicians and those in pub- 
lic life not really interested in the schools, to de- 
ceive the public. “he present practice is to anounce 
boldly that having adjusted the salaries all is well. 
Eternal vigilance on the part of teachers will be 
the price of good educational conditions. Cam- 
paigns to interest and instruct the public on other 
topics than salary will also be necessary. 

It must also be kept in mind that in many quar- 
ters there is no desire to have a high grade of teach- 
ers. [he poorer the grade of teachers, the more 
easily they will be han led, chr 
can be intimidated and the less 
assert themselves. 


mere easily they 

y will seek to 
In this way the secrets of mis- 
management, inefficiency and low educational stand- 
ards will be safe. Often, it is found, the entire 
community feels that education is safe because it 
has confidence in the members of its board of edu- 
cation. It never stops to consider whether these 
members are qualified for their positions on the basis 
of knowledge of, and interest in, educational af- 
fairs. How often a community is satisfied to per- 
mit men to sit as members of a board of education 
and entrust them -with complete charge of the 
destiny of the children when those same men would 
not be permitted to sit in other public bodies in 
whose duties the community feels a more direct in- 
terest. Even tho the members of the board of 
education be highly qualified, honest, and faithful, 
how stupid it is that the community should feel 
that the education of the children requires no fur- 
ther consideration. 

A meeting of the California State Federation of 
‘Teachers was held in Fresno May 15th. The pro- 
gram was a very heavy one for a one day meeting. 
It outlined plans for state federation organization; 
finance; detailed scheme of trade union education 
including Americanization; teachers’ union policies; 
legislation and resolutions. As the entire program 
cannot be reproduced here a few items will be men- 
tioned. Under organization these questions were 
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raised: ‘Shall all locals affiliate with state labor 
federation thru state teachers’ federation?’ and 
“Shall an official lawyer be chosen?’ Under 
finance: “Shall state bear all the expense of or- 
ganizing new locals?” “Shall state print all its own 
literature?’ “Shall convention recommend assess- 
ments on all members of National with a view to 
liquidation of National debt, including American 
Teacher deficit?” “Shall state federation institute 
(a) death or sick benefit fund? (b) summer rest 
camp?” Under the third topic came—‘Study work 
of Boston Trade Union College, N Y Garment 
Workers’ Educational committee and Seattle Work- 
ers’ College.” As to the teachers’ union policies 
more than a dozen topics appear some of which are 
“education among trade unionists; community acti- 
vity; club for union teachers; publicity as to school 
problems; local problems (to be presented in writing 
by delegates) ; reorganization of literature; advisa- 
bility of persistent activity at present.” The topics 
under legislature were of wide range and included 
several California tax questions; several questions 
of administration; the protection of the teacher as 
to minimum salary law; retirement salary law; 
married women; dismissed teachers; tenure; sab- 
batical year; size of classes; equal pay for all teach- 
ers having same qualifications. The proposed reso- 
lutions were to deal with the demand for educa- 
tional plank in the national party platforms; the 
school crisis—teacher shortage—financial shortage— 
support of normal schools; A F L and trade union 
schools and the establishment of a high class labor 
paper at Washington, D C. This is but a brief 
sketch and does not do justice to the program as 
announced. The California State Federation of 
‘Teachers has manifested a great deal of initiative 
and energy in leading the way to the position which 
teachers and teachers’ organizations should occupy. 

The following is quoted from a San Francisco 
correspondent: 

“Last Sunday evening two of the prominent 
clergymen in San Francisco spoke on_ teachers’ 
unioas. I happened to see on Saturday evening that 
Dr Gordon of the First Congregational Church was 
going; to answer the question: “Should the teachers 
of San Francisco organize themselves into labor 
unions?” Dr Gordon’s church is one of the fash- 
ior:able churches in San Francisco—near the hotel 
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district—and somehow I took it for granted that he 
would give a negative reply. J drew this conclu- 
sion as I knew his salary was paid by people who 
are opposed to all forms of unionism but that of 
capital. J expected to go to hear him so decided 
that I would write him a letter stating our point 
of view explaining a few of the “bogeys” and en- 
closing some of our literature. I also sent him the 
March AMERICAN [TEACHER with Prof Overstreet’s 
article. In all I gave him about ten pieces of litera- 
ture—our own constitution, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ constiution, Call to Action, Right 
to affiliate, John Dewey’s letter, etc. I wanted the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had our viewpoint 
and if he spoke against the unions it could not have 
been helped. “To my great surprise and delight he 
answered ‘“‘yes” and he started in to explain that 
there was a teachers’ union in San Francisco known 
as San Francisco Federation of Teachers No. 61 
and that he had its constitution before him and he 
then read Article III, Section 1, on strikes. He 
spoke of the ‘Prussian system of education in the 
U S—that all the orders came from the top down, 
that the teachers had no voice in the conduct of 
the schools, etc. He said the union teachers were 
the bridge between the two forces and concluded 
with a repetition of his answer, “Yes, despite what 
the press has said in the past few days.” 

I could hardly contain myself while he was 
talking. 

The other clergyman, Dr Reed, also spoke in 
favor of the unions after Mr Mohr had spoken 
with him for two hours on Saturday and convinced 
him of our aims and purposes. He seemed to 
be opposed to teachers aligning themselves with a 
class but Mr Mohr gave him Professor Overstreet’s 
article so he was finally won over to our cause.” 

The Executive Council has authorized the crea- 
tion of a new activity to be known as “School Bet- 
terment Service of the American Federation of 
Teachers.” It will be in charge of Mr W T 
McCoy as director and Mr Geo W ‘Tanner as 
assistant director. Mr McCoy is president of the 
Chicago Federation of Men Teachers No 2. He 
is also chairman of the Chicago High School Teach- 
ers’ Publicity Committee. Mr Tanner is an im- 
portant worker in the same local and treasurer of 


the Chicago High School Teachers’ Publicity Com- 
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mittee. The work of this Chicago committee con- 
ducted a victorious campaign a few months ago. 
For some time it has been apparent that the methods 
of this campaign would be extended on a national 
scale and the Chicago members have been anxious 
to make it a federation activity. In the Chicago 
and Illinois campaign the services of the Mc- 
Cutcheon-Gerson Publicity Agency have been found 
invaluable and the gentlemen connected with this 
agency have become deeply interested in the educa- 
tional situation. For the present the School Bet- 
terment Service will be located in their office 1024 
Garrick Bldg, Chicago, Ill. Mr McCoy and Mr 
Tanner will devote to this work their time outside 
of school hours. It is evident that in this school 
crisis the opposition is succeeding in preventing A 
F T from making its due influence felt in a way 
that is recognized by the teachers at large and. the 
public. The country is pretty well covered with 
isolated school betterment campaigns many of them 
state-wide. Many of these are almost a unit in 
their concentrated and coordinated hostility to any 
movement toward organization of teachers or the 
raising of the teachers’ professional status. Under 
these conditions our 150 locals do not offer a suffi- 
cient fighting front to make much impression on the 
country. ‘The protection of our present membership 

makes it essential to offer our service to the great 
mass of unafhliated teachers and thus extend our in- 
fluence among them and the general public. If we 
do not successfully compete with the agencies we dis- 
trust in this matter, we will find that they have 
seized the opportunity and strengthened their hold 
on the schools. “Che unusual national publicity the 
Chicago drive secured has brought Mr McCoy 
scores of inquiries and requests for advice from all 
parts of the country. Mr McCoy has emphasized in 
his replies, the value of close-knit organization and 
labor affiliation. “The School Bettement Service is a 
natural outgrowth. Mr McCoy and Mr Tanner 
have been living with the School Betterment cam- 
paign proposition for many months and will con- 
tinue to do so for many years as the Chicago ac- 
tivity has not been discontinued. ‘They are well 
informed in the methods of arousing favorable 
public opinion. They have learned much regard- 
ing the methods of publicity. ‘They know what in- 
formaticn to ask for and how to compile the results, 
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They will coliate the experiences of various com- 
munities and become a clearing house tor informa- 
tion, advice and direction when desired on the most 
effective means of conducting school campaigns. 
They believe it will not be long before fees re- 
seived irom groups of teachers who benefit from the 
It is the plan 
to extend this service to non-union as well as union 


service will make it self-supporting. 


teachers on the basis of suitable remuneration. No 
doubt you have received a communication from them 
in advance of this letter. Please give careful at- 
tention to the items asked for and be assured that 
ail assistance and cooperation extended to them all 
will help greatly in developing one of the best ac- 
tivities the American Federation of Teachers could 
undertake. Mr McCoy became engaged in work 
oi this nature several years ago when he was chair- 
man of a Chicago High School committee gather- 
ing information for a salary drive in Chicago. The 
report of that comittee. published under date of 
January, 1914, is enclosed herewith as it has much 


material still of value in spite of time and change. 


FROM. ASSOCIATE FIELD: SEGRE FARY, 
JOSEPHINE COLBY 
En Route Corpus Christi to 
San Antonio 
May 11, 1920. 
To the California State Federation of Teachers: 
Greetings! 
‘It was with the greatest regret that I gave up 
At the 


last meeting of the Executive Council I was sure 


the idea of attending my state convention. 


that I could be of no real service as Secretary so 
long as my work in the Field continues, and I 
should then have insisted upon the acceptance of 
Since that time the possibilities 
of working more intensively as well as more ex- 


my resignation. 
tensively have increased. If I were twenty selves, 
all of them could be busy. I, therefore, ask that 
you accept my resignation as Secretary of the State 
Federation. 

I believe that it will be interesting to you to have 
an account of my work. If it is somewhat in- 
formal it is because I think of you more as a group 
of friends than as a State Federation. 

I have planned notes on Southern California, 
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Arizona, Texas, and an interview an hour in 
length, I had with the Premier of Queensland. 
You will probably not have time for the whole 
letter. 

In Southern California I found a very carefully 
In three of the 
largest centers, Los Angeles, Bakersfield, and San 


misinformed community at large. 


Diego, I think we may yet look for organiza- 
tion. There is nothing to foster a good union 
spirit like denial of the right to organize. By next 
fall the independence of teachers will be established 
on the basis of the ‘Teacher Shortage, if on no bet- 
ter basis. In Imperial Valley I found two obstacles 
to reorganization: (1) The fact so many teachers | 
were going to leave, and (2) the excellent salaries. 
In Holtville, I found one school of 500 pupils where 
every teacher handed in a resignation. At Brawley, 
the minimum High School next year is to be $2,000. 
I found the idea that teachers are the “wards of 
the state” flourishing in Southern California. If 
organization is to occur, the idea should originate 
They failing to 
take the initiative, etiquette demands that the prin- 
cipals lead off. Whether there is any third alterna- 


tive doth not appear. “—The Commercial Federation, 


with County Superintendents. 


with headquarters at Los Angeles, is undertaking 
not only to see that teachers with a proper regard 
the 
schools, but that they are paid without any activity 


for tradition are placed and maintained in 


in their own behalf. 

Similar sentiments prevail in Arizona. ‘The con- 
trol of Arizona is vested in the copper mining 
I attended sessions of the Arizona State 
Teachers’ Association. 


interests. 
I am sure every adminis- 
trator in the school system of Arizona was there, 
I was present 
when reports were given on salaries to be paid next 


and possibly 30 classroom teachers. 


year. ‘The Bisbee schedule is fairly representative: 
Elementary 

Min. $1500 Max. $2000 
High School 

Min. $1750 Max. $2600 


There is a definite schedule in most cases, and in 
one town &§ different ways of bestowing rewards of 
merit in addition to place in the schedule. One 
school system gives a bonus of $300 for attendance 
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on summer school. Encouragement of teacher 


training is certainly needed in Arizona. I was 
glad to see a uniform elevation of the lower end 
of the salary scale. Not one word of anything con- 
structive did I hear from any classroom teacher 
It was dis- 
A note 
of democracy was struck at the debate where Ariz- 


ona defeated Los Angeles on the teachers’ union 


during the two sessions I attended. 
tinctively a conference of superintendence. 


question. Nor was this the only rivalry between 
the two states: one statistician cited a little too glee- 
fully, it seemed to me, the fact that California now 
ranks 17th in the salaries she pays her teachers. 
But Texas is 44th, according to her own State 
In Fort Worth, with consider- 
ably more than 100,000 population, the minimum 
salary is $648.00. In Cleburne, $55 per month. 
In both Cleburne and Fort Worth the buildings 


are adequate and beautiful. “The highest per cent 


Superintendent. 


increase I have encountered was in Houston, where 
our local raised the minimum from $450.00 to 
$800.00. 
locals that had representatives at the state conven- 
The Houston delegate, Miss Bessie Palmer- 
ton, was the cynosure of every eye, as she is 5 
feet, 2 inches tall, weighs 95 lbs and is very pretty. 
She is wildly enthusiastic about her first State La- 
bor Convention. 


Houston and Denison were the only 


tion. 


She was made secretary of the 
Legislative Committee and sat gravely on the plat- 
She 
introduced some valuable legislation (resolutions) 
in behalf of schools, the most important being the 
proposed removal of the 5-mile limitation, the sky 
to be the limit hereafter. 

I was equally impressed with the character of 
the State Labor Convention. As Miss Palmerton 
said: “Where could you find a Teachers’ Institute 
where educators could or would get up and talk so 
Then, too, 
imagine if you can, a convention composed mostly 


form among an assortment of very large men. 


intelligently on such vital subjects?” 


of men where there was no smoking—the rostrom 
adorned with Bermuda lilies and ferns, not any of 
the movable furniture that we always fall over at 
the Labor “Temple! 
proposing the re-introduction ofi beer and light 
wines was introduced, it was voted DOWN BY A 
VOTE OF 400 TO 200. 


Then when the resolution 


We were mighty 
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proud! And you could never describe a Texan as 
effeminate! I have just come from another State 
Labor Convention—Carpenter. “There was just as 
much “class” there, and I never before realized 
how nice it was that a lot of men could live so 
long without smoking! I organized an educational 
committee in the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Carpen- 
ters’ to help with extension work. Open Shop is 
making a strong fight against Teachers’ Unions. 
The Rotary Club of Texas has gone on record 
against teachers’ unions. [he president of the 
State University has said that affiliation of teachers 
with labor would be a “national calamity.” Well, 
of course, he may have his choice of calamities. 
School boards nearly everywhere in Texas seem 
to have been hastening the departure of teachers 
from the profession. “Chey are of that old vintage 
that deems its function to be that of furnishing the 
community with bargain counter teachers. In 
many a community the school board has been serv- 
By that time they 


Il enclose a 


ing for twenty or thirty years. 
must function almost involuntarily. 
slip of salaries of principals of high schools just 
as they occur on the pages of the State Directory. 
Do you wonder that there is a teacher shortage of 
over 2000 teachers in Texas? And President 
Vinson thinks that ‘‘affliation would be a national 
calamity.” 

I note a strong tendency towards equalization by 
In Arizona the lift is 

In the rural com- 


means of heavier State taxes. 

only partly due to State aid. 
munities the conditions are bad. One of the labor 
candidates said that Bisbee, with an assessed valua- 
tion of $125,000,000 ought to support other school 
systems besides its own. It would seem so! ‘The 
Lockwood-Donohue Bill (which was passed largely 
by the efforts of No 5 of New York) provides that 
the state shall bear half the cost of teachers’ sal- 
aries. In Queensland, so the Premier told me, 
salaries are so standardized that a teacher going 
from one position to another, would under the 
same conditions, receive the same salary. ‘There 
are five steps in the salary scale, and a maximum 
and a minimum at each step. Rural teachers are 
not twice penalized as they are in the United 
States. “They receive extra compensation because 


of the undesirable conditions of their teaching. A 
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teacher at the highest degree in the salary scale 
would, in Brisbane, receive a salary with a purchas- 
ing power of $3000. A teacher in the outmost 
zone in the rural system would receive for similar 
work performed a salary with a purchasing power 
of $4000. Thus the country child is valued as 
highly as the city child. Equality of opportunity 
is one of the essentials of democracy. “The Queens- 
land teachers are unionized. ‘There is no teacher 
shortage even of men. ‘That is how a Labor Gov- 
ernment cares for its teachers. 

Here we are threatened with the subsidizing of 
our teachers. In the copper towns of Arizona, the 
mining companies pay a bonus over and above what 
the school board pays. In San Antonio, ‘Texas, the 
leading capitalist offered to donate $50,000 to- 
wards teachers’ salaries, and withdrew that offer 
because the teachers are unionized. Are our schools 
to be PUBLIC schools, or the agents of selfish in- 
terests? Ihose interests already control a vast 
majority of our school boards. Under these ‘watch 
dogs of the treasuries” our school system has broken 
down. Opportunities for democratization, for 
Americanization, for unifying our nation—all these 
have been let to slip from our hands into private 
or denominational control or no control at all! 
Let us not remain asleep! 

Fraternally, 
JOSEPHINE COLBY. 


TEXAS PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 


Taken from State Directory in exact order of oc- 


currence on page 


Wenatdie ni Mai eh ets a te he ey € 810.00 
Mercedes tate ev Sedat. ac Se es 1500.00 
Meridian “3-0 2a Sec eee ee 900.00 
Merkel’ 09526 te tit ae a eae 810.00 
Whexa ae sete a" Set 1S aise ae 1400.00 
VE ari C807 * oi eee es heme ee cae 1350.00 
Wiidland! 502 aah ee ho nee 1500.00 
Miadclothian, (cc ce tc eee 1600.00 
IVETE 5 ca, eg ee 810.00 
Minders. mt ie ease a ae ae 720.00 
Wiineolay sis ee ae tect eos ee bee eit 1125.00 


ALL HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS! 
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BRIEF ON UNIONISM 
Prepared by Mr Hess Seaman, University of 

Arizona, Tucson, one of the winners of the Inter- 

collegiate Debate with the University of Southern 

California on the question, Resolved, That Teach- 

ers Should Affiliate with the American Federation 

of Labor 

Introduction. 

I.. Statement of the Situation. 

A. Vital importance of the Educational Sys- 
tem. ; 
B. Impending breakdown of American School 
System. 
lo Shortage sot Feachers. 
2. Number of children out of school. 
3. Conditions, economic, general—cause 
of collapse. 7 
a. Low salaries. 
b. Uncertain tenure of position. 
c. Autocracy—nothing to say as to 
working conditions. 
1. School boards. 
2. Superintendents. 
C. Failure of individual effort and existing 
organizations to save the situation. 
1. Publicity efforts of the N E A Bulle- 
tin Spring 1919. 
2. Newspaper and magazine publicity. 
3. Advertising campaign by teachers. 
a. Los Angeles. 

II. Proposal—organization and affiliation with the 

A vhSorars 
1. Outline of plan. 

THE ISSUE: Is affiliation the surest and most de- 
sirable remedy for the evils that have 
caused the present breakdown of our 
school system; for low salaries, un- 
certain tenure, autocracy and attend- 
ant unsatisfactory conditions. 

We believe that affiliation is the surest and most 
desirable remedy, for it will furnish a means of 
effective organization, as opposed to the present 
ineffective system, for carrying out progressive 
ideas. 

I. Only from effective organized effort from 
within will any marked changes be brought 
about. 


June, 1920 The 
a. History of labor advancement. 
b. Slowness of public to recognize and re- 
ward services. 
Wee Boston.» Colice;. 32, 4Postal “em- 
ployees, 3. Teachzrs Inadequate sal- 
ary increases. 

2. Labor is the strongest democratic and pro- 
gressive body that offers opportunity for 
afhliation. 

a. Labor takes a strong stand on matters 
of democratic educational legislation. 
b. Labor has strong voting power. 
c. Labor is able to exercise a powerful 
moral influence. 
II. Affiliation has proved effective in the past. 

1. The schools of Chicago, St. Paul, New 

York and other cities have benefited by it. 
III. Affiliation will result in permanent benefit to 
the schools, to society, and to the workmen. 

1. It will improve the quality of our teachers, 
for 
a. An increase of salary along with better 

working conditions will attract into the 
schools the right kind of men and women, 
—men and women capable of turning out 
leaders for true democracy. 

b. It will result in the retaining of teachers 
of experience and maturity of judgment in 
the place of the boys and girls who now 
make up 50 per cent of our teaching force. 

c. Given economic freedom and rights of 
representation teachers will develop in- 
dependence of spirit and thought sadly 
lacking in the schools today, while initia- 
tive, responsibility, 
like qualities. 

2. Society as a whole will be benefited, for 
a. Better schools mean a more educated and 


independence, breed 


efficient citizenship. 
3. It will work toward improved industrial 

relationships. 

a. Afhliation will mean better understanding 
between labor and education. 
1. Industry (labor) at present suspects 

education (the schools). 

b. The secret of industrial peace lies in a 
broad, democratic education that fits men 
to see both sides of a question. 


American 


Teacher aby, 
1. This means broad-minded, mature men 
and women teachers. 
c. It will work toward industrial peace, for 
1. Teachers stand for gaining their ends 
only thru moral influence and the ballot. 
2. Teachers will furnish sane and con- 
servative leadership, for 
a. It will dignify manual labor, and 
sO save our nation from the eco- 
nomic disaster sure to come if the 
laborer is look down upon. 
Conclusion. 


CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA 


C O Case, Supt Public Instruction, Arizona, said 

in an interview published February 2, 1920 

“There is a considerable shortage of teachers in 
this state. “The number of temporary certificates we 
have issued shows this shortage. Between the 
August and December teachers’ examinations we 
issued seventy-seven temporary certificates to teach- 
ers not regularly qualified. Since the December 
examinations we have granted forty-three temporary 
certificates, making a total of a hundred and twenty. 

“Wacancies are constantly occurring which cannot 
be replaced by regularly qualified teachers. ‘There 
is an increasing shortage. Unless something is 
done in allowing teachers decent remuneration, in 
my opinion there will be a still greater shortage 
next year. 

“On the average fifty per cent of the candidates 
pass the teachers’ examination. But only forty per 
cent passed the last teachers’ examination. This 
was due to the fact that a good many of the can- 
didates were on temporary certificates and were not 
qualified to pass the examinations. In the last ex- 
amination more than two-thirds or in fact almost 
all of those holding temporary certificates did not 
pass. 

“The final result is that the educational standard 
is being lowered greatly. In this time when we 
need the very best of teachers, we are getting im- 
mature, underpaid teachers not qualified for the 
work. 

“To remedy the situation each teacher should 
have a raise in yearly salary of a thousand dollars 
or more.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE CODE OF ETHICS 


ETHICS WITHOUT GOD 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Mr John J Donohue in America for May 8, tells us 
in defense of the code of ethics of the American Fedrea- 
tion of Teachers that “in our ranks are found support- 
ers of all. religious denominations, as well as several who 
belong to none whatsoever. The code of ethics adopted 
must be one to which all can subscribe. It must. set 
forth clearly the high aims of a community of various 
creeds, and not what is matter for theological discus- 
sion or dispute.” Does Mr Donohue mean| by this that 
the American Federation of ‘Teachers includes in its 
ranks supporters of the doctrine that God can be excluded 
from a code of ethics? I did not claim that a code of 
Catholic ethics should have been drawn up. What I 
claimed was that the code of ethics drawn up and ap- 
proved by the American Federation of Teachers did not 
mention the responsibility to God for the charges en- 
trusted to the care of the teachers. No matter what 
may be the creed of the teacher, he should admit that 
true morality rests first upon his duty to God. Even 
the pagans realized this. If Mr Donohue will read the 
pages of the ethics written by the men who lived before 
the Light of the World came to enlighten mankind, he 
will find that these pagan authors insist that full duty 
to the gods is the first essential in any system of ethics. 
And yet Mr Donohue tells us that the duty a teacher 
owes to God was omitted because the code of ethics 
had to be one to which all can subscribe. 

He would have me say that the effectiveness of ethical 
teaching is to be judged by the number of times a 
teacher mentions God. This I did not say. The greatest 
ethical teaching can be accomplished without ever men- 
tioning God, but ethical teaching is impossible if the 
teacher is not guided in his work by a sense of his duty 
to the Creator. I do not care if the teacher is a Christian, 
Jew or Morammedan, if he leaves his sense of duty to 
God out of his daily life, he is not a fit teacher for our 
schools. For how can such a teacher inspire obedience 
to authority when he has excluded the author of all au- 
thority? The proposition I laid down is not “The matter 
for theological discussion or dispute.’ I simply stated 
that a code of ethics which does not include our obliga- 
tion to God is a misnomer. 

The citation of the ex-Kaiser is rather out of place, as 
William Hohenzollern’s idea of “Gott” was a rather per- 
verted one built upon the philosophy of Kant, who made 
the same mistake as the American Federation of Teachers 
made; he, too, endeavored to find a norm of morality, 
which would exclude the duty man owes to God. 

Granite, Md. JoHN P GALLAGHER. 


ETHICS WITHOUT GOD 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr John P Gallagher in America for May 22, asks me 
if I mean that the “American Federation of Teachers” in- 
cludes within its ranks supporters of the doctrine that 
God can be excluded from a code of ethics. That is 
precisely what I do mean. He has. phrased my thought 
much more clearly than I was able to phrase it myself; 
but there are some points about his last letter on which 
I should like to be enlightened. _ 

The words, “No matter what the creed of a teacher, 
he should admit that true morality rests upon his duty 
to God,” and, “if he leaves his sense of duty to God out 
of his daily life he is not a fit teacher for our schools,” 
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mean to my mind that the individual who does not be- 
lieve in God should not be permitted to teach in the 
schools of the State. To exclude a teacher on such grounds 
as these, would be applying a religious test for a public 
office, which test would be contrary to American prin- 
ciples and ideals of democracy and freedom. Is there 
any difference between the authority that would exclude 
a candidate for a teaching position because he does not 
believe in God, and the bigoted board of education in 
Florida that deprived a young woman of her right to 
teach because she happened to be a Catholic? The code 
of ethics that does not mention responsibility to God 
certainly cannot be all that a Catholic would like, but it 
is a thousand times better than the code that mentions 
that Holy Name in order to establish bigoted oppression. 


Mr Gallagher refers to the pagans to show they recog- 
nized their full duty to the gods. This recognition was 
the cause of the most violent persecution the pages of 
history anywhere record. We need not read the works 
suggested by Mr. Gallagher to recall the inhuman cruelties 
exercised upon those who believed in the one and only 
God. I ask Mr Gallagher, then, would one who owed 
responsibility to these destructive, vicious deities be “a 
fit teacher for our schools?” It would appear so, for Mr 
Gallagher does not care if the teacher be a Mohammedan, 
provided he keep his sense of duty to God. But Moham- 
med believed in spreading the doctrine of duty to God 
by the force of the sword. Wherever he went he left 
behind a trail of blood and death. Would the teacher 
who felt his sense of duty as strongly as all this be “a 
fit teacher for our schools?” 

I learn that my citation of the ex-Kaiser was out of 
place as the Hohenzollern’s idea of “Gott” was a per- 
verted one. That was my purpose in mentioning Wil- 
helm. Did the pagans or Mohammedans have a less per- 
verted one? Mr Gallagher cites the latter to prove his 
point. The very thing I am trying to show is the futility 
of judging a code of ethics according to whether duty to 
God is exoressed or not. What guarantee have we that 
any idea of God existing outside the Holy Catholic 
Church may not be just as perverted as that of the 
Kaiser? Where is the assurance that the authority re- 
ferred to may not be built upon the philosophy of Kant, 
or some other mistaken sage? 

We Catholics cannot force our code of ethics upon non- 
Catholics in associations to which we happen to belong. 
We can, however, in the interest of tolerance and progress, 
agree to certain principles common to all well-intentioned 
people. The code taught me by the good sisters in the 
parochial schools was a very simple one—‘“Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ My neighbor was then defined as 
“Everybody in the world.” But I cannot love him if I 
am to deny him his right in the school system, or his 
right to believe or not according to his light. He may 
deserve my sympathy, but surely not my censure. This 
compromise we Catholics must make in order to hasten 
that glorious day, “When there shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd.” 

Since Mr. Gallagher admits that “the greatest ethical 
teaching can be accomplished without ever mentioning 
God,” it seems strange that he should criticize the “Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers.” Ethical teaching is what 
this organization is accomplishing daily. It has spread the 
bonds of brotherhood among some 12,000 teachers from 
New York to California. It is the only organization of 
teachers, always excluding the religious orders of course, 
which realizes that the teacher’s work is not confined to 
the classroom, but extends to the community, even to the 
humblest and lowliest toiler. In this, as in its other 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION THIS YEAR 


In the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania 


“The Switzerland of America.” 


Easy of access, high altitude, mag- 


nificent scenery, unsurpassed atmosphere, where hot nights, mos- 


quitoes and malaria are unknown. 
information call at office of 


{| For free road map, booklets and 


POCONO MOUNTAIN RESORT AGENCY 


Room 607, 280 MADISON AVE,N. Y. City, Cor. 40th St. 


Phone Vanderbilt 4390 


A few Bungalows and Cottages still for sale or rent; furnished; in the 
mountains, $75.00 per season and up. 


Contracts awaiting teachers for all classes of school 
work. No fee unless appointed. Select service, prompt 
and efficient. Write us fully today, we can assist in 
your promotion. 

OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Box C, Oswego, N. Y. 


aims, it follows in the footsteps of the Greatest of all 
Teachers. It has fought consistently for justice for all 
workers and for the children of the workers; it has 
fought for truth often against the most powerful busi- 
ness interests, in their attempt to gain control of public 


education and their bold efforts to turn the schools into 
media for the propaganda of their own special class. 


When we have all said our say about ethics, it will be 
“by their acts ye shall know them.’”’ The American Feder- 
ation of Teachers stands by its acts as the only teachers’ 
organization fighting this great battle for humanity. Can 
a Catholic who by his very faith must have these ideals 
at heart, can a Catholic stand by and remain neutral? 
I know that he cannot; so, I have an application blank 
ready for Mr Gallagher. 


New York. JoHN J DoNoHUE. 


THE AMALGAMATED 


One of the most significant conventicns of labor 
unions probably ever held in this country was the 
Fourth Biennial Convention of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Wonkers of America held in May in the 
City of Boston. For the inspiration of this won- 
derful convention read the accounts of William L. 
Chenery, “The Vanguard of Labor” in the Survey 
of May 22, and William Hard, “Hillman and the 
Amalgamated” in the New Republic, of June 2, 1920. 
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AT THE GOAL POSTS 


How a Governor Downed a Bill that was Getting by Others (Including a 
State Department of Educa*ion) 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
Executive Chamber 


Memorandum filed with Senate Bill, Introductory Number 1121, Printed 
Number 1275 (Assembly Reprint Number 2165), entitled: 
‘‘An Act to amend the education law, in relation to the qualifications 
of teachers, and making an appropriation for expenses.”’ 
NOT APPROVED: 

This bill provides that every public school teacher in the State shall ob- 
tain a certificate from the Commissioner of Education to the effect that he or 
she is of good moral character, and has shown satisfactorily that he or she 
will support the State and Federal constitutions and is loyal ‘‘to the institu- 
tions and laws thereof.’’ The certificate may be revoked without hearing on 
the ground that the Commissioner may find that the teacher is not ‘‘loyal to 
the institutions of the United States and of the State of New York and the 
laws thereof.’’ The test established is not what the teacher teaches but what 
the teacher believes, and the effect of the bill would be to make the Commis- 
sioner of Education the sole and arbitrary dictator of the personnel of the 
teaching force of the State in its public schools. 

This bill must be judged by what can be done under its provisions. It 
permits one man to place upon any teacher the stigma of disloyalty and this 
even without hearing or trial. No man is so omniscient or wise as to have 
entrusted to him such arbitrary and complete power not only to condemn any 
individual teacher but to decree what belief or opinion is opposed to what he 
deems to be the institutions of the country. 

No teacher could continue to teach if he or she entertained any objection, 
however conscientious, to any existing institution. If this law had been in 
force prior to the abolition of slavery, opposition to that institution which 
was protected by the Constitution and its laws, would have been just cause 
for the disqualification of a teacher. There is required of the teacher not only 
loyalty to the Constitution and laws of the State but also loyalty to what is 
described as the institutions of the United States and of the State of New York. 

Opposition to any presently established institution, no matter how intelli- 
gent, conscientous or disinterested this opposition might be, would be suffi- 
cient to disqualify the teacher. Every teacher would be at the mercy of his 
colleagues, his pupils and their parents, and any word or act of the teacher 
might be held by the Commissioner to indicate an attitude hostile to some 
of ‘‘the institutions of the United States or of the State.’’ 

The bill unjustly discriminates against teachers as a class. It deprives 
teachers of their right to freedom of thought, it limits the teaching staff of 
the public schools to those only who lack the courage or the mind to exercise 
their legal right to just criticism of existing institutions. The bill confers 
upon the Commissioner of Education a power of interference with freedom 
of opinion, which strikes at the foundations of democratic education. 

The bill is, therefore, disapproved. 

(Signed) ALFRED E SMITH 


